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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 

















BY W. B. YEATS. 





Taw quarreling of the sparrows in the eaves. 
The full round moon and the star-laden sky, 

And the loud song of the ever-singing leaves 
Had hid away earth’s old and bitter cry. 


And then you came, with those red mournful lips, 
And with you came the whole of the world’s tears, 
And all the sorrow of her laboring ships, 
And all the burden of her myriad years ! 


And now the warring sparrows in the eaves, 
The withered moon, the pale stars in the sky, 
The wearisome loud chanting of the leaves, 
Ave shaken with earth’s old and bitter cry. 
Lonpow, ENGLAND. 
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ABSENT. 


———’ 


BY MRS. T. W. HIGGINSON. 


SHE never said “ Lost is my dearest one”; 
The phrase ‘‘ Not living’’ would have hushed her song 
Of faith. How could his silent voyage seem long 
When she, whose joyless life had now begun 
Said “Absent” with a smile which meant, the sun 
Was only dimmed by clouds ? ‘Then, if a throng 
Of painful thoughts pressed hard, it made her strong 
To think how he would wish life’s duties done. 
In her sweet face, where grief had left its seam, 
A tender gladness dawned, as years took flight, 
And brought the meeting near. Nor did she dream 
That from her trusting heart there shone a light 
For eyes too weak to bear the larger gleam 
That led her on, as stars redeem the night. 


Dustin, N. A. 
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THE HILLS OF KINDERHOOK. 





BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 





CLOSE to the river’s rhythmic heart, 
Near to the mountain hights, 

With shade and sheen of stainless green, 
Through silvery shifting lights,— 

Oh soft they lie beneath the sky, 
Fed by a crystal-hearted brook,— 

Half veiled in blue, and gemmed with dew, 
The hills of Kinderhook ! 


Far from the city’s strife and sin,— 
From lives that pine and plod,— 
At autumntide robed like a bride 
In regal goldenrod. 
Oh fair they lie beneath the sky, — 
Fed by a crystal-hearted brook, 
Whose sylvan psalm keeps strong and calm 
The hills of Kinderhook ! 


Near to the river’s tuneful heart, 
Close to the mountain-land, 

Their summits seem, in love supreme, 
Touched by a heavenly hand. 

Oh. pure they lie beneath the sky,— 
Fed by a crystal-hearted brook, 

And -hayricks crown with golden brown 
The hills of Kinderhook ! 

New Yor« City . 
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» FROM SAN DIEGO TO MEXICO. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





It is only twenty short miles. And such miles!. The 
ride by rail is, through an avenue of palms—the only 
thing of the kind in the world, I believe. And if you 
go to Mexico by carriage from San Diego you drive 
almost all the way through gold and yellow groves of 
oranges and lemons... Now and then you come to a dark- 
gray sea of dove-colored olive groves ; and now and then 
you pass a square of sunlit and scarlet guava bushes 
that burn and glisten and glow like little fields of fire; 
but asa rule the orange and the lemon wall you in all 
the way from the city of San Diego to the Mexican town 
of Tia Juana. Here is a custom house; and here some 
huge and uncouth monuments mark the artificial line 
of the two Republics. 

And yet four years ago there was hardly an orange 
or lemon grove to be found between San Diego and Tia 
Juana, 

This orange garden of the gods has a strange history. 
‘Some years ago two brothers, Kimball by name, bought 
all the land from San Diego to Mexico, 40,000 acres, 
for $40,000, and began to lead wateron it. For you 
must know that this vast and varied sea bank of 
poppies and a thousand other flowers is, or was before 
water came, for three-fourths of the year practically a 
desert, and would hardly sustain a grasshopper. And 
yet it was as rich as bone and marrow; waiting and 
waiting through all the ages that are behiad us only for 
water to be made the Eden of all earthly Edens. 

These Kimball brothers, bright and able Yankees, were 
Nationalists, if not Communists, at least. They named 
their vast possession ‘* National City”; and as the land 
which they had bought for one dollar an acre bounded 
up to one thousand, and even two and three thousand 
dollars an acre, you can see that they had ample means 
to forward their favorite liberal social plans. And yet 
they were not prodigal. Many people say they are not, 
aud never were, even liberal. But be that as it may, 
they have builded bravely and most gloriously. 

I had rather be known as the architect of National City 
and the sea of orange aud olive and lemon groves there, 
with its twenty-mile ride of palm trees, than to 
have been the builder of St. Peter's, Rome. For this 
orange sea by the bluesea of Cortez will do more solid 
good than all the cathedrals of Italy together. It is 
probably the first and only thing of a national or com- 
munistic character that has really materialized to any 
purpose. 

It might prove tedious to you and then it might mis- 
lead some one should an attempt be made to give the de- 
tails touching the building of National City ; andso I 
shall mention only one dominating plan of action. That 
was to let any one have, at a reasonable price, five acres 
of land on condition that the ground be plowed and 
planted and a tive thousand dollar house be built within 
the twelvemonth. And so with this single precaution 
against cheap houses and untilled lands we have the miles 
and miles of palm trees, seas and seas of olive groves 
and orange groves and lemon groves. And such stately 
and artistic houses too! You see lumber is cheap here, 
work also. And so, as we do not burrow in the ground 
like gophers out here and build cellars and other like 
abodes for disease, why $5,000 builds quite a house. 

Of course not all the drives of Newport and Long 
Branch put together can at all compare with this palm 
and orange drive out here by the American bay of 
Naples. Away to the left, and lifting up toward the in- 
dolent white clouds that droop like mighty banners 
about the rugged mountain tops, the tawny hills, huge 
and lion-like, lie with their tawny noses on their tawny 
paws, and their tawny paws pushed out and down toward 
the palm-tree drive by the snow-white sands of the sea. 

And the lower foothills, right under our feet, in fact, 
and all along the road by the yellow-laden orange fields 
the world is dipped in molten gold! The California 
poppy, the firstcomer of the year and the last to leave 
us, is dashing and dipping the mold with such a riot of 
fervid yellow that the fields seem almost to take fire. 

California has adopted this flower as her banner flower; 
and now she is going to get rid of that outlandish, un- 
pronounceable and unspellable name, Eschscholtzia,with 
which it has been bothered so long and give it back its 
beautiful old Spanish name, El cupa de ora—the cup of 
gold, Itis indeed a cup of gold ; a glorious thing to see, 





It were as if we had found the Holy Grailaway out here 
where the sun, as it would almost seem, hasforgetten. to 
go down. 

I had forgotten to say that this city of palms and 
oranges is not all palms and pleasure drives by a great 
deal. About the first thing you come upon. is. an olive- 
oil factory. It would take long to tell how olive oil is 
extracted from theberry ; but space must be found to 
say that it is ground, or rather pressed out between 
massive millstones. And then the mass, as black as a 
pile of black cats—for olives must be ripe to make oil, 
and when ripe they are black and sleek and soft—is 
pressed and pressed and pressed till the black mass of 
mashed olives is ascompact and dry as a block of wood, 

After the olive-oil factory comes a wagon factory, 
watch factory, and so on, and so on. 

The further and finer part of National City is now 
called Chula Vista. Here you find no factories ; nothing 
but fine houses, fine houses, palm trees and orange. And 
all this time,as we drive on toward Mexico, we have 
the warm blue sea to the right flashing in the sun up 
through the palm trees, and the tawny old lion bills, 
their yellow manes in the warm sea winds,up above us to 
the left. 

The groves grow smaller and less universal as we ap- 
proach the Mexican line. But all along on either hand, 
you see little nurseries of orange, lemon and olive trees, 
golden and gray. So it would seem that a little time 
longer only, and this once arid land will be banked with 
golden orange groves even to the very edge of Mexico. 

The Tia Juana River, in whose sandy bed slept for 
nearly a century the little Mexican town of Tia Juana, 
is a savage mountain lion, when once aroused. Only 
last winter, less than a year ago, it came tearing down in 
torrents, and in less thanaday the town was not. It 
was washed into.the sea, or covered in the sand, along 
with many of its people. 

It is a sweetly sleepy little valley ; 
tirely Mexican in fact as in name. 

The queer, indolent, hairless and half-starved dogs 
seem to have escaped the flood to a man, so to speak: 
they are so numerous and so hideous and so hungry. 
Whether they are vicious or not no one cansay. Whether 
or not their bite would produce hydrophobia no one can 
say. For no Mexican dog has ever yet been found with 
snap enough in him to bite anybody, 

Away out and over the narrow, sandy and willow-set 

little valley of Tia Juana the steel-blue mountains of 
dear indolent old Mexico lift and lift and lift in bold and 
bare and solemn splendor. 
’ Not a tree in sight, not a shrub, save the willow and 
the tobacco bush at your feet; not a ghost of a cloud 
about or above the mighty mountain tops. And yet 
right down through this majesty of mountains, this 
silence and desolation, a British company is hewing out 
a roadbed toward a point four hundred miles distant, 
down to the old Spanish gold fields of centuries ago by 
the sea of Cortez. 

TIA JUANA, MEXIco. 
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THE POETRY OF LORD TENNYSON. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





THE career of Lord Tennyson differed from that of 
other English poets in that it began under greater dis- 
couragements than fell to the lot of most; that it ex- 
pended its energies in more directions, and was more suc- 
cessful therein; that it was more generally applauded 
and richly rewarded ; and that it was of longer duration. 
With two or three exceptions, of not much importance, 
he was the oldest of his country’s singers, the stream of 
his life carrying him beyond his eighty-third year, and 
the current of his poetic life beyond his sixty-second 
year, which was ten years longer than the whole life of 
Shakespeare! When he appeared the conditions of 
English poetry were different from what they had been 
ten years earlier, and were still more different from what 
they were to be ten years later. The influence of Byron, 
who had been dead six years, was waning, and the influ- 
ence of Wordsworth, who still lived, was increasing. 
There was a conflict between the two ; but the victory, 
which now inclined to one side, and now to the other, 
was undetermined; for both had powerful partisans. 
Besides these there were two other influences to be reck- 
oned with; for while neither was yet regarded, both 





would have soon to be considered seriously—the influ- 
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years. Of the four, the influence 
the most potent, and rightly so, simce it was 
the most poetical. There were elements in the verse of 
Wordsworth, and Byron, and Shelley which were not 
poetical ones ; a predominance of philosophical specula- 
tion and an insistence upon didacticism in Wordsworth ; 
an exploitation of misanthropy, and a mockery of moral- 
ity in Byron ; a vehement outcry, a boyish rage, against 
things sacred and things secular in Shelley. Neither of 
these elements disfigured the verse of Keats, which was 
purely poetical, and nothing, if it was not poetical. 
Gifted with the impressionable temperament which is the 
inheritance of all poets who are worthy of the name, and, 
perhaps, of some who are not, his inspiration was drawn 
from the sweetest and purest springs—the wells of Eng- 
lish undefiled ; at first from Chaucer and Spenser, at 
last from Milton and Shakespeare. Dying before he was 
twenty-seven, his poetic life was confined to five or six 
years. But whata life it was—how flushed with Tare 
emotions and high ambitions, how crowded with thick- 
coming thought and noble work , how buffeted by disap- 
pointments, and how crushed by the love without hope, 
which is worse than death! Derided and chaffed as an 
apothecary’s apprentice, and told to return to his galli- 
pots, he was shamefully and brutally treated by the high 
priesis of criticism in Blackwood and the Quarterly. He 
wrote in one of his sanguine moments, that he would 
have a place among the English poets. But his epitaph, 
as dictated by himself, was—Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water. 

Lord Tennyson published his first collection of verse, 
** Poems Chiefly Lyrical,” at the age of twenty-one. It 
was faulty, of course, like the verse of all young poets, 
one of its faults resulting from the inexperience of the 
writer, and his consequent inability to distinguish be- 
tween his good and his bad work, of which last there 
were t00 many examples, the collection consisting of 
fifty-five poems, of which he afterward suppressed 
thirty. Another one of its faults was a certain hesitancy 
in the selection of meters, which were often indecisive 
and confusing. Another fault was its superabundance 
of language, an affluence of words that concealed a pov- 
erty of thought. It was a garden of flowers and weeds ; 
not such as grow in temperate climes, but such as flour- 
ish spontaneously in the tropic zone—flowers of rare 
colors and heavy scents, and weeds of glorious feature. 
We read our Tennyson to-day, and, no matter in what 
edition we read him, we find these poems at. the begin- 
ning of it. They are—to mention only a few of them— 
“The Merman,” “‘The Mermaid,” ‘A Dirge,” ‘The 
Deserted House,” ‘‘Ode to Memory,” ‘ Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights,” and ‘‘ Mariana.” If any English 
poet ever wrote better poems than these in a first vol- 
ume, I have yet to see that volume. They are tender in 
sentiment, choice in expressicn, rich in color, and flooded 
with the atmosphere of beauty. The inspiration of Mil- 
ton is here, and the inspiration of Keats—the young Mil- 
ton who wrote “Lycidas,’ in the Ode to Memory,” 
and the inspiration of the younger Keats, who wrote 
‘* Endymion” and “‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,” in everything 
else Keats was the poetic father of Tennyson, and the 
sm shared the fate of his father, for he was either 
noticed with contempt, or not noticed at all. He puz- 
zled and he irritated the critics. 

Two years later he published another volume, which 
contained thirty-seven poems, sixteen of which he after- 
ward suppressed. If there had been any reason before 
to doubt the authenticity of his poetic claims, there was 
none now, except that his critics still continued to cum- 
ber the earth, and to exercise the things which they 
called their minds. The difference between this volume 
and the one which preceded it was marked, what was 
promise in that being performance in this; buds were 
blowing, fruits were ripening, and what had been the 
uncertain light of morning was now fullday. The mind 
of the young poet was clearer and stronger ; the inspira- 
tion of his reading was larger and wiser; and his art 
was of a much higher order. He was free of other 
worlds than this workaday world of ours, tho some- 
what strange in one of them, for, lightly fingering the 


’ elue of old traditions in ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott,” he hesi- 


tated on the threshold of the enchanted world of Arthur 

and his Knights. He was at home in the world of Greek 

life and song, whither he had been led by two glorious 

guides, the younger, Keats, the spirit of whose divine 

Odes was transfigured in -‘ The Lotus Eaters,” the elder, 

Theocritus, who saw his Idyls outdone in “‘Cinone.” A 
stranger guide, who may have been Dante, or Chaucer, 
conducted him to ‘‘ The Palace of Art” and “‘ A Dream 
«f Fair Women.” Other guides he had none, and 
1-eeded none; and once he was out of these ideal worlds, 
he had only to follow the spirit in his feet, and be back 
again in the world of English thought and feeling. 
What this world, as he saw it, was, we find in ‘* The 
Miller’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” ‘‘ The 
May Queen,” and in the more purely personal poems at 
the end of the volume. He had matured in two years, 
but not more than his ‘critics, who redoubled their 
malignity. Lockhart was savage in the Quarterly and 
Wilson sarcastic and jocose in Blackwood. The new 
poet, Wilecn declared. “as th: pot of a coterie, who 
had elevated him to a throne in Little Britain and had 











showeied sonnets upon his ‘coronation from the most 
remote parts of the Empire, even from Hampstead Hill. 
He had small power over the common feelings and 
thoughts of men, and his feebleness was distressing 
when he appealed to their sympathies. He betrayed a 
powerful butimpotent straining after , and an 
aversion from thestraightforward and strong simplicity 
of truth and Nature. Some of his effusions were most 
dismal; others were silly. ‘*The Mermaid,” for in- 
stance, was distinguished for silliness. The poet cuta 
sorry figure in it, kissing like a codfish and crawling 
stark naked under the sea. 

The cruelty of the attacks to which Keats had been 
subjected was equaled by the folly of the attacks to which 
Tennyson was subjected, and both are worth remember- 
ing, tho hardly worth reading, as conspicuous instances of 
the worthlessness of contemporary criticism. They retard- 
ed the reputation of Tennyson, as they retarded the repu- 
tation of Keats, but the period of retardation was shorter 
in the case of the former than in the case of the latter ; 
for, despite the recondite and elusive nature of much of 
the verse of Tennyson, there was a vitality init, anda | 
vigor in that -vitality, which were not in the verse of 
Keats. Besides, the critics were losing their power, los- 
ing it by their abuse of it, and unconsciously writing 
themselves down in their attempts to write down others. 
The victors were becoming victims. 

The world heard nothing further from Lord Tennyson 
until he was thirty-three, when he appeared again with 
another collection of verse. It filled two volumes, the 
first of which consisted of selections from his earlier vol- 
umes, revised, corrected and amended, the second of 
what he had written since they were published, and was 
entitled ‘‘ English Idyls and Other Poems.” He was what 
he had been irom the beginning, except that his mind was 
more mature, and his art more perfect ; but the poetic 
conditions of the period had changed, and changed so 
greatly that, instead of being derided as before, he was 
warmly welcomed. Hehad conquered his critics, he had 
educated his readers, he had created the standard by 
which he was to be measured, and was acknowledged 
asa great poet. Every quality, every element, which a 
poet ought to possess was radiant and triumphant in this 
golden book. The Greek element was there, dramatic- 
ally, in “* Ulysses” ; the Arthurian element was there, 
epically in “ Morte d’ Arthm’; and lyrically in ‘Sir 
Galahad”; the medieval element in ‘St. Simon 
Strlites,” ‘‘ Godiva” and “‘ St. Agnes” ; the idyllic element 
in “The Gardener’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Dora,” ‘‘ Audley 
Court,” and ‘‘ Walking to the Mail” ; the romantic ele- 
ment in ‘‘ The Talking Oak,” and ‘The Day-Dream” ; 
and the ballad element in ** Lady Clare,” ‘* The Lord of 
Burleigh,” and ** Edward Gray.” What was picture in 
** Enone” was sculpture in ‘‘ Ulysses” ; what was Flem- 
ish art in ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter” was Italian art in ‘“‘ The 
Gardener’s Daughter”; and what was the pain of 
spiritual pride in ‘‘ The Palace of Art” was the penalty 
of sensuous excessin ‘‘ the Vision of Sin.” The note of 
distinction was struck, the grand manner of Homer was 
reached; 

In his next volume, which was published five years 
later, Lord Tennyson ventured in a direction which he 
had avoided hitherto, and in which he could not escape 
comparison with other nineteenth century poets, one of 
whom had gained unfading laurels therein. It was the 
path of narrative verse, the highway of story-telling, 
along which Scott had marched so triumphantly in his 
metrical romances, and where his tents were still stand- 
ing, waving their royal banners in the light of the setting 
sun. The inspiration of ‘‘ The Princess” was the master 
passion of love, upon which he had touched in ‘“‘ The 
Gardener’s Daughter” and ‘* The Talking Oak,” and out of 
which he now created a story, wherein he could delineate 
its birth, develop its growth, and interpret both. Out of 
the many ways in which he might have illustrated it, he 
selected the one which was certain to appeal to, and in- 
terest, thoughtful readers, in that it concerned itself 
with the natural relations of man and woman, and which, 
at the same time, afforded him the amplest scope for the 
exercise of his poetic powers. Modern in its motif, and 
medieval in its setting, he cast it in the mold of a med- 
ley. Regarded as a story, “‘ The Princess” is sufficient if 
not abundant in invention ; regarded as a poem, it is ex- 
quisite. It is light and playful; it is thoughtful and 

earnest ; it is beautiful, noble, pathetic. It had no pro- 
totype in English verse, particularly in its lyrics in blank 
verse, the hint of which was probably suggested by the 
idyls of Theocritus, and one of which (‘‘ Tears, idle tears”) 
is as profoundly sweet and sad as the memories it 
awakens. ’ 

“The ‘ Princess” was followed, after an interval of 
three years, by a congeries of poems of a kind that was 
new in literature, not so much because it was personal, 
for the sonnets of Dante, and Petrarch, and Shakespeare 
were largely that, as because the feeling of which it was 
the expression was the feeling of a man for a man—the 
celebration of Lord Tennyson’s friendship for Arthur 
Henry Hallam. Begun shortly after the death of Hal- 
lam, which occurred in 1833, he brooded over his mem- 
ory while he was writing his “‘ English Idyls” and 
“The Princess.” cherishing it as a precious possession, 
and perpetuating it in monumental verse. The form of 
the verse, which was so uncommon as to appear pew 

to most readers, was discovered by Ben Jonson, and dal- 





lied with by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, after whom it was 






practically obsolete until it was re iscovered. 
Tennyson, who tried his “‘prentice ban’ upon it in 
three short poems at the close of his second volume. A 
simple octosyllabic stanza of two rhymes, the first line 
rhyming with the fonrth, and the second and third rhym- 
ing together, it is the most -flexible stanza in the lan- 
guage, and, in the hands of a master, is capable of yield- 
ing the most diverse effects. ‘‘In Memoriam” was at 
once accepted by all classes of readers, by the many for 
its exquisite poetry, by the few for its subtle thought. It 
was large, in that it rose from individual emotion to 
philosophic belief; human, in that it dealt with the 
problem of life ; and spiritual, in that it pondered the 
mystery of death. It was tender, it was wise, it was 
profoundly religious. 

‘*Maud and Other Poems,” which came five years 
later, was a disappointment to Lord Tennyson’s ad- 
mirers, and a more than dubious experiment in poetic 
art. It was in hand for a longer period than “In 
Memoriam,” but it was never well in hand; for, do what 
he would, Lord Tennyson never mastered it sufficiently 
to make its intention clear, nor to impart to it the unity 
which until now had distinguished his poems. It was a 
collection of fragments, which, written at different 
times and in different moods, refused to cohere, and of 
which the literary workmanship was uncertain and un- 
skillful. If the object of Lord Tennyson was to trace the 
pathology of a heart buffeted by untoward circum- 
stances, and maddened by unreturned love, or to analy ze 
the national psychology of his day and generation, he 
failed in both. If it was meant to be a dramatic study 
it was as incongruous as a combination of the characters 
of ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘‘ Timon,” or Carlyle and Lord Byron. 
There were two charming lyrics in it, however, ‘ Birds 
in the High Hall-garden,” and ‘‘Come into the Garden, 
Maud”; and, among the other poems in the volume 
there was the ‘‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,” which was the crowning triumph of Lord Ten- 
nyson as England’s Laureate. 

Lord Tennyson’s next work, the composition of which 
extended over thirty years, and the publication of which, 
at intervals, covered thirteen years, was ‘‘ The Idyls of 
the King.” When he was firstdrawn to the Arthurian 
legends upon which it was based, and which he probably 
read in the prose version of Sir Thomas Malory, it was 
his intention, in the plenitude of his youthful power and 
confidence, to shape them intoan epic ; but the more he 
studied them and himself, the more he saw that the 
form which was best suited to them, and the poetic con- 
ditions of the times, was idyllic, not epic. So, instead of 
casting them in a long epic, which few would:care to 
read, he molded them into ten short idyls, which all 
would read, his art was so delightful, so perfect. If 
‘The Idyls of the King” have a fault, it is that they are 
too beautiful ; and if they lack anything, it is a sugges- 
tion of remoteness, the shadow of mystery, the element 
of the strange, the dark, the unknown, which surrounds 
and permeates Morris’s ‘‘ Defense of Guenevere,” and 
Browning’s ‘‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” 

From the study of national traditions, involved in the 
story of King Arthur and his Knights to the study of 
national history, involved in the lives of famous sover- 
eigns, and warriors, and ecclesiastics, was but a step; 
and that step was taken by Lord Tennyson when he 
wrote ‘‘Queen Mary” (1875), ‘“‘Harold” (1877), and 
‘* Becket” (1884),—three dramas in which the periods 
wherein these personages figured were more adequately 
represented than the personages themselves. They are 
carefully conceived as dramas, conscientiously consid- 
ered as a whole, and laboriously thought out in the parts, 
with stately strains of declamation, and subtle touches of 
character ; but they are not dramatic, they do not move 
us, they do not live. One should forget in reading them 
the historical plays of Shakespeare, and remember, if he’ 
can remember, only such historical plays as Taylor’s 
‘Philip Van Artevelde.” He should not remember 
Browning’s “ Pippa Passes,” or ‘‘ A Blot on the ’Scutch- 
eon,” for Browning was what Lord Tennyson was not— 
a powerful and profound dramatic poet. 

But whatever Lord Tennyson was not, he was a beau- 
tiful poet, gifted with a large intellect, and with high 
ambitions, with keen insight and clear perceptions, of 
scholarly acquisitions and wide knowledge—a lover of 
Nature and of the noble and heroic in man, an artist in 
his feeling for and in his choice of subjects, exact and 
felicitous in his use of language, a master of his mother 
tongue. If he was not agreat poet in the sense that 
Shakespeare is, he was a great poet in the sense that 
Virgil is. His best work is perfect. 


New YORK CITY. 
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MOUNTAIN exploration has had a_ new illustration in 
the achievements of Mr. W. M. Conway in the Hindu 
Kush. Mr. Conway, exploring a country which has hither- 
to been only roughly mapped, reached, as he claims, a 
point over 23,000 feet, being, between 7,000 and 8,000 
feet higher that the summit of Mt. Blanc and 1,000 
feet.higher than the great hight reached by Schlagintweit 
in Nepal He did not meet with the difficulties owing to 
the rarefaction of the air which were expected, and appar- 
ently did not suffer in this way as much as Mr. Whymper 
did at a lower level in the Andes. They found a new peak 
hitherto unnamed, which they called the Golden Throne, 
rising 2,000 feet higher than the oped they reached. The 
camp where they slept for the night was at a hight of 20,000 








feet above the sea level. One advantage of the investigations 
of Mr, Conway will be a better map of the entire region, 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN: 
_ 
1 NEVER can understand why the early dtitiimn should 
be the dead season—jndeed, almost a dead time—as 
the book trade. When people are on their 
holiday they read, novels at all events, more than ever. 
It is only by this method that the country and the sea- 
side, especially if it be wet weather, is made tolerable to 
them. One would think it would be very possible to get 
their books as usual from the London libraries ; but 
they don’t do it, They drop their subscriptions for the 
time being, and prefer to explore the musty shelves of 
the most obscure country bookshops. Just as they 
state at prints and pictures in the windows which, in 
town, would not attract the most passing attention, so 
they exhuitie old novels, which, if sent to them from 
Mudie’s, would excite their vehement indignation. With 
tindécustomed ait and exercise; they get hungry and 
sunburnt, and théir intelligente; I suppose; becomes 
flabby. That is the only explanation I Gan give of the 
slackness of the book trade in August and September. 

The schoolmaster abroad has reached even New Zea- 
land. He is so good as to send me an example or two of 
answers to examination questions in his district school, 
which are not far behind those of the old country. A 
right angle was drawn upon the blackboard and correct- 
ly described enough, but when another was drawn the 
description was thus given—‘‘A Left Angle.” One youth 
was so delighted at having produced the right answer to 
ote sum that; whatever arithmetical problem was pro- 
poséd, he always made it the same amotint: In the ana- 
tomical class the component parts of bones were stated 
to be ‘lime, phosphorus and vegetable marrow.” The 
following is characteristic of the sex: A little girl who 
was informed that our surnames were inherited from 
out father, was asked when our second name was given 
us ; she replied : ‘‘ When we are married.” Perhaps the 
best of these replies was upon an historical subject. 
‘What caused the civil war in the reign of Charles I?” 
“His leaving tacks” [for levying taxes, 1 suppose] ‘on 
the seats of the Hotise of Commons.” A very good rea- 
son for persons rising in indignation: 

Some fragments of electioneering fun are still being 
retailed by those who have been in the thick of it. The 
ignorance of those who thought ‘“‘the maintenance of 
the Union” meant the keeping up of the workhouses, 
was equaled by that of the opponent of the Royal 
Family who wished to know what was the income of the 
Prince of Wales “‘ afore he came over ffom Germany.” 
A vety pretty story is told of the wife of one of the can- 
didates who worked exceedingly hard for her husband’s 
election, and was more sanguine about the result than 
he was. ‘‘This evening, my dear, when the poll is 
known, I shall ask for a kiss from the member for 
Sivillsbury.” ‘Then if you do, you will have to ask 
Plagsby” (his opponent), replied her husband, lugubri- 
ously. 

In a very crowded meeting, where the audience could 
scarcely breathe, a man exclaimed : 

“IT want to put a question to Mr. Binks” (the candi- 
date). 

‘* Well, sir,” replied he ; ‘“‘I am here to answer all 
questions.” 

‘*Then, what did Mr. Gladstone say in 1862?” 

“That is an absurd question, he has said so many 
things,” 

‘Never mind ; what did he say in 1862?’ Here there 
was ‘‘great disapprobation,” and tumultuous cries of 
“Turn him out !”” 

“I again repeat,” exclaimed the irrepressible one, 
“‘ what did Mr. Gladstone”— 

Here he was seized, and with difficulty shoved from 
one to the other out of the hall. A friend accompanied 
him, and loaded him with reproaches. 

“Why, Jack, whatever has come to you? You’rea 
good radical, ain’t you?” 

“* Yes, Iam a good enough radical.” 

** And you have no objection to Binks, nor yet to 
Gladstone?” 

** No; not as I know of.” 

“Then, why did you make such a fool of yourself by 
repeating that idiotic question.” 

** Because I wanted a little fresh air, and didn’t know 
how else to get vut of the place.” 

When a novelist has to describe a particular neighbor- 
hood, or the proceedings that take place there, he goes, 
if he knows his business, to the spot in question and 
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At the Columbus fétes at Huelva the caravel “‘ Santa 
Maria” built in exact imitation of the great explorer’s 
ship had to be taken in tow by a gunboat. Of course 
this is attributed to the want of wind; but one has a 
right toone’s own opinion. For my partI had rather go 
in the convey than have the horror of crossing the At- 
lantic—tho Cliristopher Columbus accomplished it—in 
the caravel itself. It does not appear that sufficient at- 
tention has been paid in this matter to the superstitious 
feelings of mariners. It is well known that Spanish 
galleons are still to be seen in the waters which were 
once scoured by buccaneers or (which were very little 
better) the privateers of good Queen Bess. This specta- 
cle is held to presage misfortune. There ought to be 
some assuring sign upon the caravel—such as a copy of 
Saturday's Times with its supplement by way of flag—to 
guarantee its moderncharacter. Sailors are necessarily 
so much out of the way of news, that it seems only 
charitable to take some precaution of tbis kind to guard 
their sensitive natures against despondency and hys- 
terics. 
It has been lately discovered that not taking enough 
exercise is at the bottom of all cheerless dogmatic the- 
ologies. Divines of all sorts are generally sedentary in 
their habits, and consequently their livers become slug- 
gish. ‘‘ This,” Science now itiforms us, ‘“‘ is a condition 
of body in which men should avoid composing sermons 
or formulating creeds.” This is interesting, and very 
likely to be true; but it is a pity the information has 
been so long deferred. Many generations of mankind, 
it seems, have been rendered despondent and even hope- 
less as regards their future because Loyola, or Calvin, 
never played football, or even lawn tennis. 
“°Tis O fot the merry, merry blue pill, 

And the black, black dose in the morning,” 
is all very well for alittle time, say the men of science, 
but without exercise depression of spirits is certain in 
the end tocome. ‘‘No preacher should pass his Satur- 
day afternoon within-doors, but if possible should par- 
take of some athletic amusement, or his discourse on 
the morrow will be the worse for it.” There really 
seems to be something in this ; for the views of Maurice 
and Kingsley and the other advocates of muscular 
Christianity were decidedly cheerful. If the theory is 
established it will be an excellent guide in those churches 
where ministers are ‘‘ called” in the choice of a pastor. 
Mere statements of doctrines are always misleading 
when worldly advancement is dependent on them. 
‘* These are my opinions,” said a candidate, addressing 
a constituency ; ‘‘ but they can all be changed.” Nowa 
man’s habits of life cannot be changed; and if a severe 
dogmatic theology is required it will only be necessary 
to look out for a sedentary person, if with premonitions 
of aliver complaint so much the better; while if an 
‘‘assuring” preacher is required let the church com- 
mittee pitch upon a cricketer. 

It is not unusual in this country for a tri-weekly paper 
to becomea weekly, or a fortnightly magazine a monthly; 
but the converse method is unknown. In China, on the 
other hand, where so many things are topsy-turvy, the 
oldest weekly newspaper in the world—really the old- 
est, A.D. 911—is now issued three times daily. Whata 
nice time its compositors must have of it! It is not 
merely three editions but three issues, all presumably 
full of news. Under these circumstances China must be 
the Paradise of paragraphists. This publication is under 
the immediate superintendance of the Emperor, and 
the staff is exceedingly active ; their principal stimulant 
being the bastinado. Thereare no less than six editors 
(all members of the Academy of Sciences), so that when 
one of them is—so to speak—‘“‘ prostrated,” there are 
plenty to go on with the publication. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE DUTY OF POLITICAL INDEPENDENTS. 


BY HENRY C. LEA. 








THE most encouraging sign in American politics is the 
growth and importance of the Independent vote. It cer- 
tainly decided the Presidential contest of 1884; it proba- 
bly controlled that of 1888, and it bids fair to determine 
that of 1892. Unmoved by the clamor of spoilsmen and 
the unreasoping zeal of partisanship it represents the 
sober opinion of intelligent citizens, who set country 
above party and who are influenced solely by what they 
conceive to be the highest interests of the nation. Yet 
the conscience of the Independent voter is sometimes 
sorely exercised in the choice presented to him; for no 





draws from Nature. If prudent, however, and desirous 
of avoiding actions for libel, he does not disclose this 
plan, and least of all before it is put into action. M. 
Zola, it appears, either from love of notoriety or reck- 
lessness, has neglected this precaution and openly 
announced his intention of accompanying the next pil- 
grimage to Loudres with the object of taking notes for 
a forthcoming story. This announcement has aroused 
the indignation of some of the faithful, who have written 
to him to say that if he comes he * will bear the marks 
of their fervor as long as he lives.” Whether the Apostle 
of Realism will, under these circumstances, persist in 
his determination we are not informed ; but it is proba- 
ble that the course taken by the pilgrims will not render 
the novel, whetber it be realistic or imaginative, a very 
flattering exponent of their proceedings. 


sion Office has been far from immaculate; and he feels 
that it would afford him satisfaction to express his 
disapproval in a vote for the Demoératic electors. 
Yet when he considers dispassionately that alterna- 
tive he cau scarce fail to see that such cure is worse 
than the disease. He must take in view both of 
the candidates and both of the parties, their principles 
and policies and methods, and he must base his decision 
coolly upon the influence which his vote will have upon 
the welfare of the country and the elevation of its polit- 
ical standards. Asone of the original Mugwumps I have 
done this deliberately and anxiously, and I feel no hesi- 
tation as to the conclusion reached. 

To an Independent the most important and far-reach- 
ing question is that of 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


In this the platform of neither party is satisfactory ; 
there is little difference between them except that the 
Democratic plank necessarily contains some objurgation 
of the Administration. We must therefore look to the 
candidates rather than to the parties for any hope which 
we may have of progress in the reform. Weighing their 
comparative merits or demerits, in this respect we must 
admit that altho Mr. Harrison has been far from satisfy- 
ing us his record is much better than that of Mr. Cleve- 
land, whose earnest personal ante-election pledges were 
so scandalously negatived by the unprecedented orgy of 
‘‘ patronage” that disgraced his whole Administration, 
when the executive power was prostituted not only to 
reward his followers, but to control political conventions 
and legislative action in support of his personal policy. 
During the four years of his Presidential term he made 
no extension of the classified service, save just before its 
expiration, when, for the charitable purpose of embar- 
rassing his successor, he applied the reform to the rail- 
way mail service. Mr. Harrison has at least extended it 
to the Indian Service and the Navy Yards, and under 
him the enforcement of the law has been much more 
rigid than under his predecessor. The appointment of 
Mr. Roosevelt was a guaranty of this, and his willingness 
to retain the position is its proof. We hear little or noth- 
ing of the evasions which were so rife under Mr. Cleve- 
land ; officials are safe from assessments and there are 
no more raffles for the Widow McGinnis’s pig. Itis true 
that Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance is more effusive 
in its promises than the more guarded language of Mr. 
Harrison’s ; but we remember his letter of acceptance in 
August, 1884, and his subsequent utterances, and we 
have tested their value by the infamy of Mr. Vilas’s se- 
cret circular, the phenomenal activity of Mr. Stevenson 
as a headsman, the scandals of the Indianapolis aud Bal- 
timore post offices under Mr. Bynum and Mr. Gorman,,. 
and the universal upturning of the public service from 
territorial judges to scrubwomen. We cannot afford a 
repetition of these disgraceful and demoralizing scenes ; 
and we feel it safer to trust the future of the reform to 
the coldness of Mr. Harrison than to the hypocritical 
gush of Mr. Cleveland. 


NEXT IN IMPORTANCE TO CIVIL SERVICE REFORM MAY BE 
CONSIDERED THE TARIFF. 

There are too many shades of opinion, ranging from 
absolute free trade to rabid exclusionism, for me to dis- 
cuss within this limited space their comparative sound- 
ness as a matter of public policy. They are all honestly 
held, and each can find plausible arguments for its sup- 
port. Personally lam a Protectionist, and I regard the 
amazing progress and prosperity of the country since the 
War as sufficient proof of the wisdom of the Republican 
tariff measures; but I have no reproaches to utter against 
those who entertain different views. In the present can- 
vass, however, the tariff question has its moral as well 
as its material aspect, which must not be lost sight of by 
those who are striving to purify our politics and elevate 
the standards of our public life. The Republican Party 
has honestly proclaimed its views and purposes ; it 
points to its record and asks to be judged by it; its can- 
didate does the same, and no voter can doubt as to its 
principles and policy. On the other hand, the Democ- 
racy is engaged in a gigantic bunko game, with Mr. 
Cleveland as bunko-steerer in chief. To satisfy the free- 
trade sentiment of the South and West, and to placate 
the Alliance, the Chicago platform borrowed a plank 
from the Montgomery Constitution and declared it ‘“‘a 
fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that the 
Federal Government has no constitutional power to im- 
pose and collect tariff duties except for the purpose of 
revenue only.” This is emphatic and unmistakable ; no 
one can vote for the candidates placed on this platform 





political party or candidate is apt to satisfy his ideals, 
the lesser of two evils, 


has much to incline him against the Republican ticket. 








In the present canvass the Independent, or Mugwump, 


and he may sometimes feel that he is compelled to select | without giving his assent to the constitutional principle 


asserted, and without affirming his readiness to see every 
protective duty at once repealed, and the customs reve- 
nue raised,as it readily can be, from a comparatively 


He remembers Mr. Harrison’s promises in favor of Civil | few articles of universal consumption. Yet, ever since 
Service reform and contrasts them with Mr, Clarkson’s 
performances in dismissing some forty thousand fourth- 
class postmasters, and with Mr. Wanamaker’s sorry tilt | leaders in the North and East, to explain that it does not 
with Mr. Roosevelt over the scandals of the Baltimore | mean what it says, or that if it does it is impossible of 
post office ; he revolts at the nepotism which has con- | execution. In an underhand way the clothing interests 
trolled many appointments, and at the use made of ofhce- | are given to understand that the Democracy is really 
holders at the Minneapolis Convention ; he recalls the | protectionist, because at the last session the Llouse pass- 
disrepute brought upon the Administration by its early | ed a bill, which failed in the Senate, limiting the ward- 
alliance with Messrs. Quay and Platt and Mahone and | robes to be cntered free by returning travelers. It isa 
other bosses; he recognizes that the conduct of the Pen-” clear case of false pretenses, and of this the principal 


the platform was adopted and its revolutionary charac- 
ter appreciated, it has been the main effort of the party 
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odium necessarily falls to Mr. Cleveland, the representa- 
tive of his party, who solicits the popular vote on the 
platform of his party. The one pre-eminent virtue 
which his friends are in the habit of claiming for him is 
that he has tie courage of his convictions; he is known 
not to believe in the “‘ fundamental principle” of his 
platform ; and yet in his letter of acceptance, after three 
months of anxious incubation, he assumes his share of 
the swindle by a carefully arranged series of contradic- 
tory propositions, like the motto of the Little Pedlington 
Gazette— 
“ All parties to please and all difference to smothe1, 
What in one line we state we retract in another”— 
so that he can secure the votes of moderate Protection- 
ists in Connecticut without forfeiting those of Free Trad- 
ers in Alabama. There is greater truth than he imagined 
in his remark that tho the subject ‘‘involves a question 
of markets, it also involves a question of morals”—the 
supreme immorality of endeavoring to filch the high 
office of the Presidency by conscious deception. For 
such a candidate no man can vote without admitting his 
readiness to see every principle of political morality sac- 
rificed to party success. An election won by trickery so 
transparent would be the most deadly defeat of all that 
Independents have sought to accomplish. 
NEXT TO THE TARIFF, IF, INDEED, IT BE NOT OF EQUAL IM- 
PORTANCE, IS THE SILVER QUESTION. 

On this the utterances of the two parties in their re- 
spective platforms are almost equally vague, while the 
positions of the two candidates are about equally satis- 
factory. Such being the case, the only guide to intelli- 
gent action by the friends of sound currency is to exam- 
ine the record of the two parties, and determine which 
of them can be most safely trusted to support the views 
of its candidate. Last July what is known as the Senate 
Silver Bill was passed by the bulk of the Democratic 
Senators aided by a few Republican members from the 
silver States and Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, who 
can scarce be called a Republican; the vote in favor of 
the bill being 11 Republicans, 16 Democrats and 2 Alli- 
ance men, while against it were 18 Republicans and 7 
Democrats. In the House it was favored by the Demo- 
cratic organization, and was secured immediate consider- 
ation by the Committee on Rules. When the decisive vote 
was reached the record showed in its favor 9 Republic- 
ans, 118 Democrats and 9 Alliance men ; against it were 
60 Republicans and 94 Democrats, several of the latter 
apologizing for their votes by explaining that they fa- 
vored the measure, but thought it better policy not to 
pass it until after the election. Thus the Republican 
Party, as a party, is overwhelmingly in favor of an hon- 
est dollar; the Democratic Party, as a party, is over- 
whelmingly in favor of any device to debase the cur- 
rency. 

This apparently ineradicable tendency is still more 
strikingly shown by the unexpected interjection in the 
Chicago platform of a new project with the same object, 
the resurrection of the defunct 


STATE BANKS OF ISSUE. 


It was like a clap of thunder from a clouldless sky to 
find this question precipitated upon us when we had sup- 
posed that a burial of thirty years had erased from the 
thoughts of men all memory of those old vultures which 
were wont to prey upon the community. Yet the hope 
of securing Alliance votes in the Southwest by the prom- 
ise of unlimited supplies of worthless currency was too 
flattering to be resisted, and the party has irretrievably 
pledged itself to this suicidal policy. The campaign 
text-book issued by the Democratic National Committee 
seriously argues that the taxation of the currency of 
State Banks is unconstitutional and must be repealed, 
and Democratic orators and organs are everywhere en- 
deavoring to prove that the resuscitation of the State 
Bank system is desirable. There is, of course, some 
vague pretense that restrictions can be imposed which 
will diminish the admitted evils of the old State Banks ; 
but these suggestions can scarce deceive even those who 
make them ; for it is manifestly beyond the power of the 
Federal Government to prescribe the terms on which the 
States shall individually charter banks. While some of 
the States might impose wise restrictions it is impossible 
to predict what laxity others might see fit to allow, and 
it requires no prophet to predict the hordes of sharpers 
who would flock to Alabama, or Mississippi, or Texas, as 
a field from which to, swindle the community. Even 
under the rigid conditions and constant inspection of the 
National Banks, such examples as the Maverick Bank in 
Boston and the Keystone Bank in Philadelphia show 
how difficult is the control of such institutions, tho even 
in these cases the currency holders are saved by the pro- 
visions of the National Banking Law. The very object 
for which the proposition was placed in the platform 
would be lost if all the States would copy and enforce 
the national law, and we may be sure that many of them 
would not. The Louisiana Lottery has already given us 
ample warning as to the injury which a single State 
under profligate rule can inflict upon her sisters, and 
should the tax on State currency be removed, we shall 
see, like a night-growth of mushrooms, thousands of 
wild-cat banks spring up in remote and inaccessible sec- 
tions, shéwering their paper issues on the defenseless 
community and swindling farmer and laboror, merchant 
and artisan, In this the ignorant and poorer classes 
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will suffer most, but the evil will be all-pervading and 
will most seriously affect all the currents of trade. My 
business career commenced in 1848, and I have a vivid 
recollection of the red dog and blue pup currency, when 
a Bank Note Reporter had a place on the desk of every 
business man, and every payment over the counter was 
a subject of scrutiny; when no one knew what would 
be the value ‘next day of the paper in his cash drawer, 
when exchange brokers flourished and Wilmington notes 
were at a discount in Philadelphia and Philadelphia 
notes in New York. The trouble was not confined 
to the strictly wild-cat banks, but included the 
sounder ones. I have recently seen the State Bank 
of Indiana quoted as a model by a defender of the Chi 
cago platform; it was a well-managed institution, and 
yet I have sold its notes at ten per cent. discount. It is 
idle to say that the notes of irresponsible concerns 
would have but a local circulation and would be speed- 
ily run in for redemption and the banks closed. Even 
*local populations ” should be protected against swin- 
diers, especially as the nation ismade up of ** local popu- 
lations,” and the running in of notes for redemption is 
not so easy in fact as itis in argument. In the old time 
this was a profitable part of the business of exchange 
brokers, and they often found it difficult. Even in so 
civilized and accessible a spot as Columbus, O., a bank 
deliberately put a bucket of tar and a broom at its door, 
with the inscription ‘‘ Nary red for nary broker”; and we 
may imagine what would be the chances of ‘‘ running 
in” in the localities which would be selected by the new 
army of shinplaster makers. The present generation of 
business men, who have grown up under our admirable 
system, can form but a faint conception of the evil; of 
the past, or there would arise a universal how] of indig- 
nation that would sweep the Chicago platform and all 
who stand on it to the nethermost depths. This, too, to 
borrow Mr. Cleveland’s words, involves not only a ques- 
tion of markets, but a question of morals,, He stands on 
the platform that was made for him at’ Chicago ; he 
stands on this plank; he knows enough to know that it 
is evil, he dare not say a word in its defense and he has 
not the honesty to repudiate it. He can discuss the 
Nicaragua Canal and the Illinois school question, but on 
this issue of supreme importance he takes refuge in cow- 
ardly silence. What he thinks of it nobody knows for 
certain; but one thing is at least certain, that if he is 
elected somebody is bound to be cheated by him. 


THE ONLY OTHER ISSUE OF MOMENT BETWEEN THE PAR- 
TIES IS THE SO-CALLED FORCE BILL ; 


yet the sole interest which 1t possesses, after all, is the 
use which the Democracy is making of it as a bogy to 
frighten the South and maintain its threatened solidity. 
Ever since Mr. Quay. performed what is perhaps the 
only useful act in his political career by virtually killing 
it in the Senate, it has been a dead issue. The Minneapo- 
lis platform admits this by merely demanding that a free 
ballot and a fair count be assured to all citizens in every 
State, which is a proposition not easy to be gainsaid, and 
Mr. Harrison, in his letter of acceptance, simply reviews 
an old suggestion that a commission be appointed to 
investigate and report on the subject, which is likewise 
a proposition reasonable enough. The pother which the 
Democracy is endeavoring to raise about it, in which 
Mr. Cleveland joins with solemn ulterances, seems a tri- 
fle absurd, and is not without its humorous echo in the 
cry which comes up from Alabama for help from the 
Federal Government to save one-half of the Democracy 
there from the ballot-box stuffing and fraudulent re- 
turns of the other half. 

Outside of the platforms and Presidential candidates, 
moreover, there is another issue worthy of vastly more 
consideration than has yet been accorded to it. This is 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 


Bearing in mind that four times within the last half 
century Vice Presidents have stepped into the vacated 
Presidential chair, no voter should cast his ballot for 
electors without asking himself whether he is willing to 
see the Vice Presidential candidate in the White House. 
The recklessness with which the second place on 
the ticket is thrown as a placebo to a defeated faction 
can never be cured until the people make the 
party managers understand that the possible im- 
portance of the Vice Presidency is duly weighed 
by the voter. This recklessness has presented in the 
past many nonentities for popular suffrage ; but it is safe 
to say that never has one of the great parties had the 
audacity to select one so thoroughly objectionable as 
Mr. Stevenson. His past obscurity prevents our know- 
ing much about him, but what we happen to know is 
sufficient to enlist the active opposition of every Inde- 
pendent to the ticket weighted down with his name. He 
denies that he was a Knight of the Golden Circle ; but I 
have seen no denial of the affidavit that he was a member 
of the Order of the Sons of Liberty—a treasonable or- 
ganization formed during the War, which boasted of 
having a hundred thousand members in Illinois and pro- 
posed to liberate the rebel prisoners at Johnson’s Island, 
Rock Island, Camp Douglass, etc., and in conjunction 
with them to place the Union armies between two fires. 
If he were a member of this, it may have been merely 
the effervescence of youthful indiscretion, and we might 
let bygones be bygones if redeem2d by subsequent dis- 
tinguished service : but his record throughout has been 








characteristically wild and indiscreet. As a Democratic 
member of Congress he voted for the repeal of the Re- 
sumption Act ; as a Greenback member he advocated un- 
limited fiat money and silver, and the payment of the 
bonds in paper ; and since his nomination he has adhered 
to and defended these financial hallucinations. As chief 
headsman under Mr. Vilas he broke the record by the 
magnitude and speed of his prostitution of the appoint- 
ing power, in which he has only been rivaled by the 
later performances of Mr. Clarkson. That the ticket 
containing his name should receive the support of a sin- 

gle Civil Service reformer would seem to be a grotesque 

impossibility—as impossible as a vote for Mr. Clarkson 

himself. It would be simple self-stultification. To the 

believer in honest money the question is even more seri- 

ous; for Mr. Stevenson as Vice President would be an 

actual and not merely a potential personage. As Presi- 

dent of the Senate he would have a casting vote, and 

on the silver question that Chamber is already too evenly 

balanced for the comfort of those who value the finan- 
cial stability of the land. It would be madness to in- 
crease the silver faction by even a single vote. The nowi- 
nation of Mr. Stevenson was an insult and a menace to 

the country, and his election ought to be an impossibility . 

No Independent, it seems to me, can calmly survey the 
situation without recognizing that, beyond and above 
the strife of parties and policies, there is a question of 
higher morality involved in the canvass. We were 
promised a campaign of education, and thus far we have 

found nothing but 


A CAMPAIGN OF FRAUD. 
The principles of the party were enunciated at Chicago 
to catch the voters of the South and West, and the spec- 
tacle of the Democracy of the North and East ever since 
scuttling away from their platform as fast as their legs 
can carry them would be food for laughter to gods and 
men were it not deplorable that a great historic party, 
embracing half the people, should be in the hands of 
leaders who imagine that they can steal the Presidency 
by thimble-rigging. If St. Paul made himself all things 
to all men he did not pretend to be at once a Pagan, a 
Jew anda Christian as Mr. Cleveland is striving to be at 
once a Free Trader and a Moderate Protectionist, a Civil 
Service reformer and a Spoilsman, a believerin the popu- 
lar will and a leader of those who suppress its expres- 
sion. Party and candidate alike have adopted the motto 
of anything to win, whether by deceiving voters as to 
their policy or by surrendering the city of New York to 
Tammany. It will be a dark day for the Republic when 
such methods are crowned with success, and the chair 
which has been honored by Washington and Lincoin 
has as its incumbent a man who can stoop so low that 
for him victory or defeat will be attended with equal dis- 
honor. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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A CINDERELLA AMONG FLOWERS. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 











A ROUGH, scraggy plant, with unattractive, dark-green 
foliage and a profusion of buds standing out at all 
angles, is, in July, almost the only growing thing to be 
seen on the barren-looking mesa around Colorado 
Springs. Anything more unpromising can hardly be 
imagined ; the coarsest thistle is a beauty beside it ; the 
common burdock has a grace of growth far beyond it : 
the meanest weed shows a color which puts it to shame. 
Yet if the curious traveler pass that way again, late in 
the afternoon, he shall find that ‘‘Solomon in all bis 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” He will see 
the bush transfigured ; its angular form hidden under a 
mass of many-pointed stars of snowy whiteness, with 
clusters of pale gold stamens. Then will stand revealed 
the ‘superb mentzelia,” a true Cinderella, fit only for 
ignominious uses in the morning, but a suitable bride 
for the fairy prince in the evening. 

To look at the wide-stretching tablelands, where, dur- 
ing its season, this fairy-story transformation takes place 
daily, so burned by the sun and swept by the wind that 
no cultivated plant will flourish on it, one would never 
suspect that it is the scene of a brilliant ‘‘ procession of 
flowers” from spring to fall. ‘‘There is always some- 
thing going on outdoors worth seeing,” says Charles 
Dudley Warner, and of no part of the world is this more 
true than of these apparently desolate plains at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. Rich is the reward of the 
daily stroller, not only in the inspiration of its pure brac- 
ing air, the songs of its meadow larks, and the glory of 
its grand mountain view, but_in its charming flower 
show. 

This begins with the anemone, modest and shy like 
our own, but three times as big, and well protected from 
the sharp May breezes by a soft fluffy silk wrap. Then 
some day in early June, the walker shall note groups of 
long, sword-shaped leaves, rising in clusters here and 
there from the ground. He may not handle them with 
impunity, for they are strong and sharp-edged, and 
somewhat later the beauty they are set to guard is re- 
vealed. A stem ortwo, heavy and loaded with hard 
green balls, pushes itself up among them day by day, 
tillsome morning he stands spellbound before the full- 
blown bells of the yucca, cream-tinted or pink, and fra- 
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Before the Nature-lover is tired of feasting his eyes 
upon that stately flower, shall begin to unfold the 
crumpled draperies of the great Mexican poppy dotting 
the hillsides and the mesa with white as far as the eye 
can reach. Meanwhile, the earth itself shall suddenly 
turn to pink, and a close look disclose a tiny, low- 
growing blossom, sweet as the morning, with the glow 
of the sunrise in its face ; a little bunch of crazy-looking 
stamens and tiny snips of petals, standing out at all 
angles, and of all shades on one stem, from white to deep 
red; the whole no bigger than a gauzy-winged fly, and 
shaped not unlike one, with a delicious odor that scents 
the air. 

Next day—or next week—wandering over the pathless 
barrens, the observer may come upon a group of cream- 
colored satin flowers, wide open to the sun, innocent 
looking and most tempting to gather. But the great 
fleshy leaves from which they spring give warning ; 
they belong to the cactus family, and are well armed to 
protect their treasures from the vagrant hand. The 
walker—if he be wise—will content himself with look- 
ing, nor seek a nearer acquaintance. 

While these royal beauties are adorning the high lands, 
others, perhaps, even more lovely, are blooming in the 
cafions, under the trees, and beside the noisy brooks. 
First there is a ‘‘ riot of roses” —the only expression that 
adequately suggests the profusion of these beautiful 
flowers. They grow in enormous bushes, far above one’s 
head, in impenetrable thickets, extending for yards each 
way. 

* Rose hedges 

Abloom to the edges.” 
Every country road is walled in by them ; every brook- 
side is glorified by their rich masses of color; and no 
rocky wall is so bare but here and there a tiny shoot 
finds root, and opens its rosy bloom. All these bushes, 
from the low-growing sort that holds its mottled and 
shaded petals three inches above the ground to that 
whose top one cannot reach, are simply loaded with 
blossoms, of all shades, from nearly white to deepest rose 
color, filling the air with perfume. 

The first time one comes upon this lavish display, he— 
or more probably she—picks a spray from the first bush, 
she cannot resist the next variety, and before she knows 
it her arms are full with temptation as strong as ever be- 
fore her. She may at last, like ‘‘H. H.,” take home her 
roses by the carriage load, or, overwhelmed by their 
numbers, leave them all on their stems, and enjoy them 
in mass. 

Shyly hiding under the taller shrubs, beside the run- 
ning water, the experienced seeker will find the gilia, 
one of the gems, of Colorado’s bouquet. This plant con- 
sists of one slender stem two feet or more tall, swayed by 
every breeze, and set for several inches of its length with 
daintiest blossoms, 

“ Like threaded rubies on its stem.” 

They are like fairy trumpets, in many shades from snow 
white to deep rose and brilliant scarlet, with great 
variety of delicate marking, visible only under a glass. 
The stem is so sticky that the flowers must be arranged 
as they are gathered ; for they cling to each other more 
closely than the fabled ‘‘ brother,” and an attempt to 
separate them will result in torn flowers. 

Anything more exquisite than a vase of gilias alone is 
rarely seen. The buds are as lovely as the blossoms ; 
new ones open every day, and even the faded ones are 
not unsightly ; their petals are simply turned backward 
alittle. One minute every morning spent in snipping 
off blossoms that are past their prime, insures the happy 
possessor a bouquet that is a joy forever, even in mem- 
ory ; lovely and fresh in ever-changing combinations of 
color and form. 4 

Some day shall be made memorable to the enthusiast 
by the discovery of a flower which should be named for 
‘““H, H.”—the one which looked so charming from the 
moving train that her winning tongue brought the iron 
horse to a pause, while it was gathered “root and 
branch” for her delectation. Finding the gorgeous spike 
of golden blossoms without a common name, she called 
it—most happily—the golden prince’s feather. It is to 
be presumed that it has an unwieldy scientific cognomen 
in the botanies; but I heard of no common one except 
that given by the poet. 

While this royal flower is still in bloom may be found 
the mariposa, or butterfly lily, small and low on the 

- burning mesa, but more generous in size and richer of 
hue in the shaded cafions. 

- ‘* Like a bubble borne in air 

Floats the shy Mariposa’s bell,” 

says Susan Coolidge, in her beautiful tribute to beloved 

poet and friend. The three petals of this exquisite 

flower form a graceful cup of differing degrees of violet 

hue, some being nearly white with the color massed in a 

rich, deep-toned crescent low down at the heart of each 

petal, while others are glowing in the most regal purple. 

All these weeks, too, have been blossoming dozens, 
yes, hundreds of others ; every nook and corner is full ; 
every walk brings surprises. Some of our most familiar 
friends are wanting. One is not surprised that the most 
Common wayside flower of that golden region is the 
Yellow daisy, or sunflower it is called, but she remem- 
bers fondly our fields of white daisies and clumps of 
Say little buttercups, and she longs for cheery-faced 


‘vitality in the air which forces even the plants to 


find, much larger and more showy than ours ; but these— 
it is said in ColoradoSprings—are all from seed imported 
by an exile for health’s sake, who pined for the flowers 
of home. 

Several peculiarities of Colorado flowers are note- 
worthy. Some have gummy or sticky stems, like the 
gilia, already mentioned, and others again are “cling- 
ing” by means of a certain roughness of stem and leaf, 
The mentzelia is of this nature ; half a dozen stalks can, 
with difficulty, be separated; and they seem even to 
attract any light substance, like fringe or lace, holding 
so closely to it that they must be torn apart. 

Many of the prettiest flowers are, tike our milkweed, 
nourished by a milky juice, and when severed from the 
parent stem, not only weep thick white tears which 
stain the hands and the garments, but utterly refuse to 
subsist on water and begin at once to droop. Is it the 


eccentricities ? Or can it be that they have not yet been 
subdued into uniformity like ours? Are they unconven- 
tional—nearer to wild Nature? So queries an unscien- 
tific lover of them all. 
This slight sketch of a few flowers gives hardly a hint 
of the richness of Colorado’s flora. No words can paint 
the profusion and the beauty. I have not even men- 
tioned some of the most notable; the great golden 
columbine, the State flower, to which our modest blos- 
som is an insignificant weed ; 
“ The fairy lilies, straight and tall, 

Like torches lit for carnival”; 
the primrose, opening at evening «a disk three or four 
inches across, loaded with richest perfume, and changed 
to odorless pink before morning ; exquisite vetches, with 
bloom like our sweet pea, and of more than fifty varie- 
ties ; harebells in great clumps, and castilleias which dot 
the State with scarlet ; rosy cyclamens “‘on long, lithe 
stems that soar”; and mertensias whose delicate bells, 
blue as a baby’s eye, turn day by day to pink ; the cleome, 
which covers Denver with a purple veil ; the whole fam- 
ily of penstimens, and hundreds of others. 
An artist in Colorado Springs, who has given her 
heart, almost her life, to fixing in imperishable color the 
floral wealth about her, has painted over three hundred 
varieties of Colorado wild flowers, and her list is still 
incomplete. 
It is not pleasant to mar this record of beauty ; but one 
thing must be mentioned. The luxuriance of the flowers 
is already greatly diminished by the unscrupulousness 
of the tourists, who swarm in the flower season, espe- 
cially, I am sorry to say, women. Not content with 
filling their hands with flowers, they fill their arms and 
even their carriage, if they have one. Moreover, the 
hold of the plant on the light, sandy soil is very slight ; 
and the careless gatherer, not provided with knife or scis- 
sors, will almost invariably pull the root with the flower, 
thus totally annihilating that plant. When one witnesses 
such greediness and remembers that these vandals are in 
general on the wing, and cannot stay to enjoy what they 
have rifled, but will leave it all to be thrown out by hotel 
servants the next morning, he cannot wonder at the in- 
dignation of the residents toward the traveler, nor that 
‘*No admittance ” notices are put up and big dogs kept, 
and that ‘‘ tourist” is a name synonymous with ‘ plun- 
derer,” and bitterly hated by the people. 

I have seen a party of ladies—to judge by their 
looks—with arms so full of the golden columbine that 
it seemed they could not hold another flower, whose 
traveling dress and equipments showed them to be mere 
transient passers through, who could not possibly make 
use of so many. Half a dozen blossoms would have 
given as much pleasure as half a hundred, and be much 
more easily cared for, besides leaving a few for their 
successors to enjoy. The result is, of course, plain to 
see, a few more years of plunder and Colorado will be 
left bare and lose half her charm. 

One beautiful place near Colorado Springs, Glen Eyrie, 
belonging to General Palmer (I think), was generously 
left open for every one to enjoy by driving through ; but 
incredible as it seems, his hospitality was so abused, his 
lovely grounds rifled not only of wild flowers, but even 
of cultivated flowers and plants, that he was forced at 
last to put up notices that the public was allowed to 
* drive through without dismounting.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TENNYSON AS A SPIRITUAL TEACHER. 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


To some all teaching must be didactic. There must be 
ever present the set purpose to instruct, the conscious 
end must be held before the learner’s eyes, the rod must 
be not wholly out of sight to stir the lagging and the 
flagging mind. Just as in some sermons the analysis 
crops out like the strata in a rough country, and thirdly 
aud fourthly run ever into seventhly—the perfect num- 
ber—or as in many of the works of the little masters, 
even in the sculptures of Michael Angelo himself, the 
desire to show the artist’s knowledge and mastership of 
auatomy has issued in forms angular with protruding 
processes, and corrugated with swelling muscles. But 
there is a higher and a better way. As the rolling hills 
of verdure tell of the limestone which: lies below the bil- 














lions beside her path, A few of thelatter she may 





Raphael clothed with genius and with truth speak not 
merely of correct anatomy, but also of a warm human- 
ity ; so many teachers use an art which at once conceals 
and reveals its power. To speak of Browning as a spirit- 
ual teacher seems natural, for in him there is always the 
toilsome beating out of truth; the same is true of Car- 
lyle and Emerson. But to use the same expression of 
Tennyson not infrequently awakens an incredulous smile. 
Those who smile would doubtless apply to Tennyson the 
words of Theocritus which Mr. Andrew Lang applied to 
Shelley : ‘‘ Your poems are still ‘in the mouths of all, 
and chiefly on the lips of the young”; for to them he is 
not merely wanting in the qualities which go to make a 
great spiritual teacher, but he is, like Theocritus, merely 
a singer of the field and wood, and empty tales of chiv- 
alry. Such a judgment proceeds out of a want of knowl- 
edge, it is true, but not out of ignorarce ; out of want of 
knowledge, or of discernment of the deeper meaning of 
the poems which as mere songs have sung themselves 
into their ears and even into their hearts. 
We all have our teachers, but we may not all learn of 
the same masters. Some turn back to the masters of all 
time, to ‘‘ Homer, Plato, Verulam,” while others learn 
most from those who are going just before them in the 
march of civilization ; some seek for elemental truth, 
some an interpreter. Tbe spell of Emerson was cer- 
tainly that of an interpreter. That of Tennyson is much 
the same, tho they approached the subject of man’s des- 
tiny from different, even opposite, points of view. And 
Tennyson’s was really the more necessary and more per- 
manent work, the constant marking of the higher ele- 
ment in man, the tracing of the thread of truth in every 
mortal fabric, and the steady growth of man Godward 
through the one saving influence of the revealed Word. 
He is no dogmatist, but he is a teacher of the highest 
truth. He gives place for the widest hope without, how- 
ever, seeking to limit or define the scope of Divine jus- 
tice. 
*t Love is and was my Lord and King” 
he sings with fervid iteration; and we cannot help but 
feel that this is the love of one 

* Who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness which hinders loving ”; 
notof one in whom love was but a sentimental weakness. 
With such a one we can share the most universal hope, 
and freely say : 
“Oh yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of Nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood ; 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 

But it is not to such passages as this from ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam” that I turn in support of my claim that Tennyson 
is a great spiritual teacher. For that poem, from the 
splendid invocation which forms its prelude to the trust- 
ful, tender and all sufficient reference with which it 
closes, to 

“That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves”; _ 
is a greatreligious poem, and as such is often excepted 
from the general criticism of those who do not feel the 
depths below the laughing, wind-tossed surface of Ten- 
nyson’s poetry. 

Perhaps the first element in the spiritual influence of 
Tennyson is the light in which he puts things. That 
light is the white light of Christianity.. The casuistry 
of the day excuses everything to realism. A man may 
paint any picture however awful, if it but be true to 
Nature. Something better than mere casuistry, indeed, 
goes nearly or quite this far. The crucial test is apt to 
be, from what point of view is the picture painted? Is 
it that sin and suffering may be shown side by side with 
the way of escape through a Divine Redeemer as in 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration”? or is it only “‘ art for art’s 
sake,” which in plainer terms is apt to be sin for sin’s 
sake ? Tennyson when he shows the sin does not fail to 
show the sinfulness of it ; when he shows a noble deed 
he lets it blaze in the atmosphere of it own nobility. 

This is especially marked in the ‘‘Idyls of the King.” 
He had ready made to his hand the materials of his epos, 
but the result is all his own. The Arthurian legends 
have not lost in their picturesqueness and force in his 
treatment of them, and they retain their fidelity to hu- 
man nature with all its perfidy, impurity and low ambi- 
tion, but they are given a noble unity and made more 
tragic in their connection with a higher drama than be- 
fore. The sin of Lancelot and Guenevere is not 
veiled, but while the temptation of the sin is shown, 
and the sweet poison of its spell, its utter  sin- 
fulness is always powerfully portrayed. The same 
is true of the story of Tristram, and the other epi- 
sodes which again and again intrude the same specter 
into the pure chambers of the King’s heart. I was 
familiar with the stories of Malory before I became ac- 
quainted with the “‘ Idyls,” and with a number of school- 
fellows of my own age, then about twelve years, organ- 
ized a society which we called ‘‘ The Round Table,” each 
boy having his kniglitly nom de guerre, the more coveted 
being official and filled by election. While “Arthur 





lowy grass and grain ; as the well-rounded forms which 


presided,” “* Lancelot” was the coveted title, and some- 
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times more than sham battles occurred over the mock 
honor. The society aroused an immense interest in the 
Arthurian stories, and I well remember the eagerness 
with which I read the beautiful “‘Idyls ” and how the 
glamour fell from Lancelot. Tho not able then to com- 
prehend the truth, I felt the stain upon him, and my 
ambition passed to Percival, and then to Galahad, and 
then with growing years the spiritual dignity, the depth 
of nature and of suffering, in the once shadowy Arthur 
began to be appreciated, till at last the whole beauty of 
the woful strife for national purity within and national 
existence without, burst upon mein its epicsplendor. It 
is easy to pick from the finished work its jewels one by 
one ;: but it is not the single gems, but the glorious whole 
which testifies to the spiritual force of the poet’s 
teaching. 

In dedicating the ‘‘ Idyls ” to the memory of the Prince- 
Consort the poet as himself summed up his ideal of a 
Christian prince, of which Albert and Arthur were his 
type and prototype. For he says of Prince Albert: 

** Indeed he seems to me 

Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 

* Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 

Whose glory was redressing human wrong; 

Who spoke no slander, no, nor listen’d to it ; 

Who loved one only, and whoclavetoher.’ ... 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 

With what sublime suppression of himself, 

And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 

Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage ground 

For pleasure; but thro’ all this tract of years 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 
Surely in Arthur there is no more striking trait than the 
“‘ sublime suppression of himself,” the way in which he 
suffered the most bitter private wrong froi his dearest 
enemy that he might not wreck the country in avenging 
himself. There is a noble sense of greatness, too, of 
dedication to a lofty place which is in striking contrast 
with the half genuine, half mock humility of Lancelot, 
as when he declares i 

* In me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great.” 

Nor is there here, or anywhere, a lesson better worth 
the learning than how to wear “The white flower of a 
blameless life.” 

Of all the Christian virtues Tennyson loves none more 
than purity. His heroes and his heroines move through 
his pages as Godiva rode through the streets of Coven- 
try, “‘clothed on with chastity.” But tho he sings the 
prowess of the maiden knight, Sir Galahad, he is not 
tangled in the specious meshes of the web asceticism 
spreads for unwary feet, but always with robust and 
sturdy judgment keeps to honest love and honest life 
under the benediction of the family. In the wide range 
of his subjects there‘is a vast field for variation, and love 
appears in almost every guise. As in the ‘‘ Idyls” we 
have asceticism represented by Percival and Galahad, 
libertinism by Lancelot and Tristram, wedded love by 
Arthur, and by Geraint and Enid, and disappointed love 
by Elaine, so in the other poems there is every type of 
love triumphant and of love forlorn, and be the theme 
in a major or a minor key, the note of the ethical com- 
ment is full and true. 

The true complement of purity is strength. Not bodily 
strength, but strength of soul. Fortitude I might say, 
had not fortitude become a passive virtue in our speech. 
This strength is rather fortitude and courage all in one. 
We find this in Tennyson’s poems in many forms; in 
the greater number in a hopefulness both for the world 
and for humanity. Such a hopefulness is the natural 
concomitant of a serene trust in providence. This trust 
breaks in again and again with strong encouragement : 

““ Have patience . - ourselves are full 

Of social wrong, and maybe wildest dreams 

Are but the needful preludes of the truth; ... 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 

Yet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it time 

To learn its limbs; there is a hand that guides.” 
This strength is resonant in many bursts of patriotic 
song—and patriotism if somewhat neglected in our days, 
is not the least of virtues ; and it swells in grand organ 
tones in the noblest of all dirges, the Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

It could hardly be that a poet who has written one of 
the three—I had almost said one of the two, for to me 
** Lycidas ” alone stands by the side of ‘‘In Memoriam” 
—threnodies in a great literature, and the greatest dirge 
could be wanting in spiritual insight and force. The 
great thing is that not alone through them, but through 
poems of the lightest and most: joyous form he should 
still remain a spiritual teacher. Perhaps no higher in- 
fiuence has been exerted by Tennyson than the uncon- 
scious one of cheering and encouraging by beautiful 
narratives of undidactic yet truly lofty themes. Some 
of his dialect pieces, tho unattractivein form, have a sim- 
ple force which cannot easily be missed. And in such 
homely stories as ‘‘ Enoch ‘Arden,” tho out of vogue to- 
day, he struck a note which still finds a responsive echo 
in many hearts untouched by his more elaborate and in- 
tellectual poems. , 

There are, doubtless, some things to explain, and 
some things to lament, in the vast mass of his writings 
from the present standpoint. Among these are ‘‘ Locks- 








ley Hall Sixty Years After,’ and some of the attempts of 
his later years at psychologic subtlety. But in the ripe 
fruitage of his middle manhood, no heart can go amiss 
that goes afield with Tennyson, that listens with him to 
“The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmur of innumerable bees,’ 
or pauses in some ruined abbey’s shade to listen to the 
stories which he tells. The strength and beauty of his 
songs remain a protest against all slovenliness of speech. 
‘* Art for art’s sake,” is here a plea which may be listened 
to. ‘* Art for art's sake”—and yet it seems as if the art 
were rather for the sake of the stories which it shrines. 
The goldsmith may spend days and weeks in modeling and 
chasing a fitting setting for a gem; but it is not for the 
setting’s sake he is so prodigal of his time and skill, but 
for the precious stone which it is to make more beautiful 
and more precious still. Without the stone the setting 
is an empty bauble, but with the mounted stone it has a 
purpose ; as it were, asoul. So the most beautiful lan- 
guage is valueless unless it has a worthy theme. In 
Tennyson’s verse the most perfect art is usually found in 
conjunction with the noblest thought. What is true of 
verse is true no less of lives. The manners and graces 
which made up the hollow mockery the world knew as 
Lord Chesterfield were but a thin veneer. A noble soul 
is necessary even to make outward appearances charm- 
ing. Tennyson has said : 
“For manners are not idle but the fruit, 
Of loyal nature and of nobie mind.” 
So we find it in the poet and his verse. His later verse 
lost the early force, but rallied in one last brief lyric to 
give expression to the brave, hopeful soul which made 
the man a poet ; and to reveal, like a ray of the setting 
sun, the serene beauty of his evening sky. The world 
was thrilled and gladdened by that little song, and now 
that he has ‘‘ crossed the bar,” we do not need to ask if 
he sleeps weil beyond the sunset. 
EAsTon, Mass. 
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In the year 1508, Don Diego Colon, son and heir of the 
sole recognized discoverer of America, instituted proceed- 
ings before the Council of the Indies of Seville. He had 
duly succeeded to his father, who was but lately dead, 
as Almirante de las Indias. He now laid claim to fur- 
ther privileges of more substantial profit to himself and 
heirs. 

In the forty-two chapters of his memorial, he sustains 
his hereditary right to the entire government, and to the 
designation of officials, the administration of justice and 
the receiving of revenues, in all that part of the earth 
which extends from pole to pole west of the line traced 
out on the map by Pope AlexanderIV. He bases his 
claim on the agreement made with Columbus by the 


| Catholic kings in Santa Fé of Granada on the 17th of 


April, 1492. The suit thus brought to enforce a claim 
which the original party to the agreement had never 
been able to realize in himself, was carried on in his turn 
by Don Luis, successor of Don Diego, and it dragged its 
vain length along for half a century. It has hitherto 
served scarcely any purpose of the classical historian 
other than to point the classical moral of* the ingratitude 
of kings, notably in the discovery of America. 

In 1578 the muy poderosos seftores of the Council of 
the Indies received a petition from another quarter. 
Charles V had dealt with the family of Columbus, and 
he had long ceased to reign. Philip II, his son and suc- 
cessor, had once given some faint hope of better things 
to a countrywoman that came up to Seville to implore 
his aid. She had no title to accredit her timid request, 
and the family in whose name she spoke had been lost 
sight of amid the overpowering splendor of the fame of 
Columbus. 

La Pinzona, as she was patronizingly called, was the 
daughter of Francisco Martin Pinzon, one of the three 
brothers who sailed with Columbus on his frst voyage. 
She represented to His Majesty the services rendered by 
her father and relatives deceased. and besought of him 
some recompense to be given to herself and the others of 
her family ‘‘ who are in need (pasan necesidad) consider- 
ing that until now they have received neither remunera- 
tion nor recompense of any kind.” It is hardly to be 
expected that a simple-minded woman would see a fit 
recompense in the escutcheon granted to the Pinzons by 
Charles V, with its ‘‘ three caravels on the sea, and from 
each of them a hand is to rise showing the first land 
which they had thus found and discovered.” 

Charles V, to tell the truth, owed this much of recog- 
nition to the Pinzon family; tho its present members 
would doubtless have been content with something less 
honorable and more substantial than an empty cocat-of- 
arms. In 1536, His Majesty’s fiscal, in rebuttal of the 
facts brought forward by Don -Luis Colon, made great 
use of the services of the Pinzons, for which no recom- 
pense had been made, and of their rights, which were 
apparently acknowledged op!y for the bolstering up of 
the defense of the Crown. 


To begin with, the fiscal maintains that the charters 
and privileges granted by the Catholic Kings to Chris- 
topher Columbus, in virtue of the original agreement 
made at Santa Fé, were obtained surreptitiously and are 
invalid. 

‘Martin Alonso Pinzon being the one that properly dis- 
covered the said Indies and found them and knew the 
secrets ofthem, . ... And, knowing all this, returning 
with the said Don Christobal Colon to these realms to 
give account of it all, being already in them, before he 
came to the court, the said Pinzon died ; and as the said 
Don Christobal Coion found himself free from any person 
to contradict him, he attributed to himself the work and 
asserted to the Catholic Kings that he had done it ; and 
this was the cause, which was not true, that moved the 
Catholic Kings to give the said charters and privileges, 
which they would not have given if they had been informed 
of the truth, how another had discovered it.” 


In case this be not allowed, the fiscal puts forward 

again the Pinzons to keep His Majesty from giving to 
the descendants of Columbus more than half what they 
claimed. For : 
“to the said Don Christobal Colon there did not belong 
more than the half of what had been granted, since the 
other half belonged to the said Pinzon, both by reason of 
the partnership he had entered into with the said Colon by 
a contract made between them, and by reason of his hav- 
ing placed more and done more in the said discovery than 
the said Don Christobal Colon; and Your Highness 
succeeded to the rights of the said Martin Alonzo Pinzon 
by the cession of them made to you, of which the writing 
is present.” 

The pretensions of the Crown official were extrava- 
gant; perhaps they were intended only to prolong the 
trial and weary out the descendants of one to whom 
great things had been promised before it was known 
what they really meant. Even the cession of Pinzon’s 
rights to the King. was probably a legal formality, 
necessary, perhaps, to the prosecution of certain counter: 
claims of the two sons of Martin Alonso. To them it 
was of little use. Their own relatives honorably came 
forward to testify that Martin Alonso Pinzon had never 
spoken to them of the discovery, nor even of the exist- 
ence, of Indies, until he met with Christopher Columbus. 
If the sons had really ceded their dead father’s rights to 
the Crown, the story of La Pinzona would show that 
His Majesty kept them for himself. 

The documents in the case still exist in the Archivo de 
las Indias in Seville. Washington Irving and the clas- 
sical historians, who knew them from the extracts made 
by Navarrete, would not or could not examine them. 
Yet the crabbedly written pages, in which every pro has 
its passionately critical con, ought to serve some purpose 
of justice in the rectification and completion of our own 
knowledge of facts. They have been the material of the 
ten years’ study of Fernandez Duro; and the Royal 
Academy of History is to publish them, on the occaslon 
of the present centenary, in the second series of its un- 
published documents of the Indies.* There is nothing 

like these centennial whirligigs for bringing in the re- 
venges of time. What Ferdinand and Isabella, what 
Charles V and Philip II, what the forgetfulness of con- 
temporaries and the partiality of classical historians 
have neglected or refused, we are asked to do in the love 
of documentary truth and the distrust of romantic 
legend.+ 

Martin Alonso Pinzon was a native of Palos, of a fam- 
ily of leading influence and wide relationahip among 
the seafaring people of the neighborhood. His house 
was in the street leading to the Franciscan convent of 
Our Lady of La Rabida, whose Father Guardian for 
many years was Fray Juan Perez, a name belonging to 
his own immediate kin. He was an enterprising navi. 
gator from his youth, and was considered by all who 
knew him an expert pilot, a good captain, and generally 
a great sailor of the seas. Inthe Atlantic he had been 
to the Canary Isles and to Guinea, and he was familiar 
with the Mediterranean coast as far as Naples. He had 
cruised formidably in the wars between Spain and Por- 
tugal ; and he had improved the opportunities of peace 
to perfect himself in his art. Whilein Rome, through 
the friendship of a cosmographer patronized by the Pope, 
he had been enabled to study, and evento copy for his 
own use, the writings and maps of the Vatican Library. 
‘* He was wise in many ways,” says the contempory tes- 
timony. He was also prudent in practical matters. Be- 
sides the ship he usually commanded in person, he owned 
one or two others which were at his orders. His ‘‘law- 
ful wife,” Maria Alvarez, could console herself during 





* The first volume has now appeared under the title of ** Los Pleitos de 
Colon”’; itis reviewed inthe Boletin dela Real Academia de la Historia 
for May of this year, by Fernandez Duro. 

+The proper remuneration of the bapless Pinzon family is, of 
course, pr eposterous at this late day. It still remains in Palos, at one 
with the general decay of that once flourishing port which time has 
stranded above the invading morass. The late Admiral Pinzon, in 
whose house at Moguer above Palos Washington Irving )ived sixty years 
since, belonged to a collateral branch of the family. His talents and 
labor raised him to the highest position in the Spanish marine, and he 
had his part in American history off the coast of Peru. His son is a man 
of wealth and enterprise in Moguer. But the direct representatives of 
the family of the discoverers live by the labor of their hands like the other 
peasants of the wretched village of Palos, which has only a thousand 
souls and never a carriage road by land or a landing place by water to 
give comfortable access to it. Gonzalez Pinzon, a lineal descendant of 
one of the discoverers by the parish registers, as the priest told me, and 
an unusually frank and preposessing youth, accompanied me in my visit 
tothe place. When I bade him good-by I remarked that he should, by 
right, see the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. “ Who will take me?’ 





he said, rather sadly. 
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his frequent absences with the thought that her husband 
was a rich and universally honored man,* 

As the leading mariner of Palos, Martin Alonso was 
well acquainted with the recent progress of discovery. 
The Portuguese frontier was but twenty-five miles away, 
and the pilots and sailors of this part of Spain were in 
keen and constant rivalry with their fellows of Lisbon. 
Together they harried the Gold Coast of Africa for Ne- 
groes to sell as slaves in the markets of Andalusia and 
Portugal, or together they were driven on the dangerous 
rocks of Ireland by stress of wind and weather. Then 
Huelva, Palos, and Moguer, lying within sight of each 
ot.er where the Rio Tinto and the Odiel join their waters 
to form the safest harbor of the Atlantic coast, were at 
all times places of passage for the frequenters of the 
sea. 

In Huelva lived Pedro de Velasco, the discoverer of 

the westernmost land yet known—the island of Flores 
belonging the Azores group, He could tell of the many 
and vain efforts of the last score of years to find the 
fabled island of the Seven Cities, still further to the 
west. Fernan Dulmo, who was captain of the island 
Terceira in the Azores, had had great concessions made 
him by John II, King of Portugal, as late as 1480, for dis- 
coveries he had promised to make even beyond the Seven 
Cities on terra firma. Martin Behaim, the great geog- 
rapher whom the chronicles call Martin of Bohemia, 
tho they claim him as a Portuguese, born in Fayal, when 
he came back from the Congo in 1484, heard of the cara- 
vels that were tosail away to the west. In anticipation, 
perhaps, he put the land they should discover on his fa- 
mous globe ; for, by the new lights of cosmography, he 
reasoned out that the eastern part of the Indies could not 
be many days west from Europe. Martin Alonso Pinzon 
and his brother Vicente Yafiez—who was also a map 
maker, and Jong afterward discovered the route to the 
Brazils—must have talked all thisover many times with 
Fray Juan Perez, their neighbor and kinsman, and with 
another friar of the same convent who was greatly given 
to the study of earthly as wellas of heavenly geogra- 
phy.t This was Fray Antonio de Marchena, whom his- 
tory has quietly passed over, confounding him in one 
with his Superior under the single name of Fray Juan 
Perez de Marchena. 

Huelva, too, was the home of Miguel de Muliarte, who 
had married in Lisbon one of the three daughters of a 
certain Bartholomew Perestrello. The latter was an 
Italian, as were many of the pilots and traders in these 
parts ; and some time after his death, in 1471, his young- 
est daughter, Felipa, married one of two brothers, an 
Italian also, but known later by the Spanish name of 
Cristobal Colon. Perestrello, in spite of the three wives 
he had, made a fair success of his adventurous life. In 
1418 he discovered the island of Porto Santo, the cap- 
taincy of which the King conferred on him in donation ; 
and from him it passed first to his son, and then to Pedro 
Correa, who had married his daughter Iseu, and also 
lived much in Huelva. To his widow, Yzabel Moniz, 
Perestrello left all his maps and the notes of the many 


voyages he had made. These were the only dowry. 


brought by his orphaned daughter to her husband, whom 
we know as Christopher Columbus. 
The latter, with his wife and mother-in-law, went to 


live for some years in the island of Porto Santo, where | exorbitant demands made by the Italian navigator to se- 
his son Diego was born, and whence he made many voy- | cure his personal interests in case of success. The sequel 
ages to Madeira and the Azores and to the coast of Af- | of Columbus’s career in Spain will show what is likely to 
rica. In theory and in practice Columbus had time to | be the truth, altho the claims of his son Diego have 
study his maps, and he had frequent occasion to talk | already afforded a sufficient indication of it. 
over the probabilities of new discovery with the most 
experienced mariners of the time. He was also in fre- | her in a chapel of the monastery of Calced Carmelites in 
quent communication with scholars versed in the science | Lisbon. He had first seen her in a convent chapel of 
of geography, of which he was himself a diligent stu- | that city, where he was wont to hear mass of a week 
dent according to the best Jights of the age ; and he was | day. Before we trace his course to the convent of La 
by Nature inclined to speculate on the theory of his art, | Rabida, it will be well to remember that religion in his 
and to imagine great projects of navigation for the fu- | day still permeated life like the air we breathe. His own 
ture. After some years he tired of sailing with little | speculative and enthusiastic temperament was sure to 
profit over known seas, and returned to Lisbon to inter- | revel in the vistas which religion opens to such minds ; 
est the King in a scheme which he had formed. The | and, moreover, such ambitious hopes as his must have 
plan was not new, so far as it proposed to search for un- | needed supernatural support. Incidents still to be nar- 
known lands by sailing westward. The enterprise of | rated show his simple belief, common to all Catholics, in 
Fernan Dulmo was still on hand, and various similar | direct answers to prayer. That along his way he also 
concessions had already been made by the present King, | used the great influence of the ministers of religion for 
John II, while his predecessor, Alfonso V, as far back | his own personal ends, can no more impeach his religious 
as 1475, had twice authorized the discovery and occupa- | sincerity than does the far more suspicious nature of his 
tion of the Isle of Seven Cities. What was peculiar to | relations with the mother of his second son, Hernando, 
the design of Columbus was the definite ideas he had } make him outa moral hypocrite. The Catholic religion 


formed about the land to be discovered.§ 


The Seven Cities were known only from dim legend | praying than practical medicine would induce a con- 
floating in the mental atmosphere much as the lands of | sumptive to cease from breathing. In all these things, 
Sargazo were said to float about the western seas. Pedro | as well as in his jealousy of Pinzon, Spanish historians 
Vazquez de la Frontera, who was now living in Huelva | see indeed an obstacle to any possible saintship on the 


but was formerly in the service of the King of Portugal, 
had been in one of the caravels that pushed furthest to 
the west in search of the legendary cities. That expedi- 
tion had turned back in dismay at sight of the floating 
meadows, which would otherwise have held them fast 
forever like so many other ships that went sailing out 
into the west and were never heard of more. Then there 
was a Portuguese ship which, driven from its route, had 
once touched at a western land whence it brought back 
gold. Thereupon one Diego de Teive had set out to find 
this land, which it is true he never succeeded in doing; 
but his pilot was a man of Palos, and he too could tell of 
lands waiting to westward to be discovered. Yet other 
sailors of Huelva boldly declared that, when astorm had 
once beaten them back from the coast of Ireland, they 
had run before the wind to strange lands where they had 
taken wood and water for their return. On the other 
hand, another pilot had three several times sailed more 
than a hundred leagues to the west and found nothing. 
It was amid such uncertainties that the idea of possible 
discovery would float aimlessly through the minds of 
kings like Juan II, ready to give material help, and of 
experienced mariners like Martin Alonso Pinzon, equally 
ready to undertake any likely project.* 

To all these ideas, which were too vague tobe prac- 
tical, Columbus added the theoretical certainty of his 
demonstrations. Like his friend Martin Behaim, he 
could show on this round globe of ours that, sailing far 
enough toward the west, you must needs come out at 
the east. Not only that, but he could tell what lands you 
would reach and the character of their productions, for 
which he had two authorities beyond all exception. The 
first was no lessa king than the wise Solomon, who had 
drawn his treasures of gold and precious stones from 
Ophir and Cathay—lands lying so far to the east that 
they could not but reach round to the west. The other 
was no less a traveler than Marco Polo who, in those 
same lands, had verified that the flowing of the tides was 
such as to show the continuity of the ocean’s waters 
around the surface of the earth. But where there was 
water ships might float in one direction as well as in 
another ; and it was known that carved wood and curi- 
ously fashioned boats and corpses of no Christian feature 
had floated on to the Azores, when the northwest wind 
was blowing. 

In spite of the clearness of these explanations, John II, 
in 1484, finally refused to entertain any project of 
Christopher Columbus. This could not have been 
through lack of readiness to allow such expeditions to 
set forth, for the King had already granted concessions 
of the kind ;*and, two years later, he once more allowed 
Fernar. Dulmo to take steps toward the discovery of 
terra firma in the west, again guaranteeing the captaincy 
to himas a reward. All his experience of the past would 
prevent the King from acting in the bad faith attributed 
to him by ‘‘ the Columbian legend,” and from sending 
out secretly an expedition of his own according to the 
indications furnished by Columbus. There is nv trace in 
history of such an expedition.| The husband of a Por- 
tuguese wife, who had himself lived long in the domin- 
ions of Portugal, was not likely to excite distrust by rea- 
son of his foreign origin. The Portuguese chronicles 
find a simpler explanation of the King’s refusal in the 


Meanwhile the wife of Columbus died, and he buried 


in practice no more induces the sinner to cease from 





* A recent English publication pts the 1 





of an overpa- 
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THE COLUMBIAN LOAN EXHIBITION. 
BY SOPHIA A. WALKER. 


ON a glorious October morning the Loan Exhibition, at 
the Academy of Design, begins its little week of existence, 
and its first visitors come from streets just receiving fin- 
ishing touches of lantern, banner and palm. A notable 
artist contributor is among them, but he is saying: “The 
finest thing to be seen in the city to-day is—the city.” 
Another is repeating the lines from ‘‘ The Cid’s Wed- 
ding ”’: 





‘The crowd makes way before them as up the street they go; 
For the multitude of people their steps must needs be slow. 
The Ring has taken order that they should rear an arch 

From house to house all over in the way that they should 
march. 

They have hung it all with lances and spears and glittering 
helms 

Brought by the Campeador from out the Moorish realms. 


‘They have scattered olive branches and rushes on the street, 
And the ladies fling down garlands at the Campeador’s feet ; 
With tapestry and broidery their balconies between 

Todo his bridal honor, their walls the burghers screen.” 

Past lines of giddy yellow lanterns we come into the 
grave old Academy to see what the EclecticArt Committee, 
committed neither to the American Art Association nor 
the “‘ traditions of the elders,” had gathered of ‘“‘the best 
achievements of national art in recent years.’’ Our thanks 
are due to Messrs. William A. Coffin, Louis C. Tiffany and 
W. S. Vanderbilt Allen for this exhibition, gathered in 
haste and at a season when very few artists are in the city ; 
some are in Europe, still others are decorating the Fine 
Arts Building at Chicago. 

The corridor, filled by sketches for reproduction, and the 
East Gallery, hung with Mr. Thos. B. Clarke’s pictures, 
merit only praise ; and any one who loves line and color 
rather than to pick flaws will find enough to enjoy in the 
other rooms. Possibly this exhibition attains more com- 
pletely its aim to be representative of the condition of 
American art at the present time by diluting what might 
otherwise be too strong a collection. 

In the corridor are some architects’ projects for such 
decoration as we have been seeing outside, 

‘* With tapestry and broidery their balconies between.” 

And what a charming series of sketches this is by Mr. 
Smedley for Scribner’s Sons! It shows the Chicago Exhi- 
bition buildings in process of erection, with just enough 
humorous humanity added thereunto. How capital is that 
Chicago papa flanked by mamma and a grown young lady 
daughter, as, with tall hat on the back of his head and 
thumbs in his white waistcoat, he gazes quizzically at a 
colossal ‘‘ Ceres” ‘‘ before the Agricultural Building’! A 
series of drawings by Miss Eggleston, for Appleton & Co., 
illustrate the life and times of Columbus, bat the remain- 
ing sketches, with few exceptions, have little to do with 
Columbus or Columbian celebration ; but they show the 
high-water mark of illustration on this 400th anniversary. 
These monochromes by such men as Abbey and Fenn, 
Birch, Remington and Blum, by Pennell ard by the Span- 
iard Vierge, whom Pennel holds “ responsible for the pres- 
ent style and great advance in technique of draughtsmen 
in France, Spain and America,” are crisp and brilliant as 
October. How in contrast is the soft and sympathetic 
charcoal drawing by Theo. Robinson, the portrait of 
Monet, which was reproduced in the September Century. 
In the West, North and South Galleries we find many 
noble and beautiful paintings. The “ Venice” of John S. 
Sergent shows a paved Venice, which we do not know, 
without a hint ef acanal. Two men talk on the sidewalk, 
noting indifferently a street waif as she comes toward us 
with unseeing eyes. It is a little canvas, one of his good 
ones. 

“ With Fate against Him ”’ is one of Gilbert Gaul’s best 
battle pictures. We have seen it before. Most of the others 
here mentioned have won their spurs in cther exhibitions ; 
many belong in private galleries. 

“In May” is by J. Appleton Brown, beloved in Boston, 
who has recently come to paint in New York. How loving- 
ly he has rendered the dainty tints of apple blossoms and 
spring foliage! ‘“‘ Fresh Woods and Pastures New,” by 
Edward Gay, and ‘‘ The Summer Cloud,” by Charles War- 
ren Eaton, are large canvases, true in out-of-door feeling, 
and helping to redeem the reputation of *‘ The Morgue,’’ as 
the West Gallery is unfeelingly termed. 

“The Visitors,” by E. A. Abbey, shows in his happy way 
a quaint English cottage, with two dames and a gallant 
of ‘‘ ye olden tyme.”’ 

“Tl Venditore,” by Walter Shirlaw, is an orange boy 
painted with the feeling and freedom of Murillo. Surely 
Shirlaw is the embodied spirit of the old masters, and he 
wields the brush of one and then another as the spirit and 
the subject move. ‘ 

“The Early Moon,” by Carieton Wiggins, is from Mr. 
Havemeyer’scollection. It is charmingly painted ; the air 
palpitates, the cows sway as they move away up the lane. 

‘Monastic Life,” by Frank V. Dumond, is one of the 
large pictures he brought home last winter from his 


part of Columbus. But there is a long way from this to | studies abroad and showed at a spring exhibition. The 


triotic school of French writers, who claim for a countryman of theirs, | the judgment of the American historian, presumably un- | white wool dress and tonsured heads of the life-sized fig- 


in a singular voyage from Dieppe in 1488, the discovery of America be 
fore Columbus, and of the Cape of Good Hope before Vasco da Gama 
Pinzon was his Spanish lieutenant! 


+ Sefior Castelar seems to suppose, on I know not what authority, that 
Columbus knew Fray Antonio in Marchena, a small town on the way te 
Seville. The mere name in no wise demands this, and Fray Antonio, no 


matter how he received his name, was an inmate of La Rabida. 


+ This name also is commonly given in the Spanish form—Mufiiz, D, | Duro gives a detailed examination of “ The Tradition of Alonso Sanches 
Maria Eugenia de Souza Perestrello, the present representative of the | °f Huelva.” which was the most definite of ‘ts kind. 
family, has furnished me, through the kind offices of a Virginian lady 


long resident in Lisbon, with several of the details given in the text. 


§ The scholarly monograph of Mr. CharlesI . Elton (September, 1892), 
- gives the latest results of historical research in regard to its subject— ‘ ‘ 
“The Career of Columbus —especially in all that concerns his early | (Preste-Johan).” I cannot trace Sefior Castelar’s connection of Pedro 


religious hypocrisy. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 





*In the Revista Contemporanea, of Madrid, July 30th, 1892, Fernandez 








voyages, the Icelandic traditions, etc. 


familiar with Catholic life, who brands Columbus with | ures gleam against the garden background. 


“ Ariadne,” by Wyatt Eaton, is a charming, sane bit of 
color, with no look as if painted with a currycomb to be 
interviewed by long-distance phonograph, like his recent 
picture at the Century Club. The color is like Corot. 

A regret for so many of the fine pictures gathered here, 
wherein artists have put their best thought, is that time is 


+In thelearned volumes of Senhor Oliveira Martins, I have succeeded | not treating some gently. Frank Fowler’s beautiful por- 
in finding but one phrase to throw doubt on what is here said: “ As 


propostas de Colombo, apesar de recrusadas, exrcitavam-no ; e por terrae 


trait of his wife, bearing Médaille Brouze upon the 


mar enviava (Joao II) exped em buscado do lendario principe | frame, is turning blackish in the flesh tones. In “Hymen,” 
4 by Thos, Dewing, poetical as his pictures are sure to be, the 





Vasquez, already mentioned, with this part of the “ legend.” : 


flesh was sothinly painted that it is now an accessory of a 
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carefully painted magnolia background, and a gold staff 
shines through the hand. 

Painters can afford to be more careful of their reputa- 
tions where there are such collectors as Mr. Clarke. Inthe 
East Gallery is not one picture which does not show one of 
our best American artists in his highest mood. If only 
other collectors would follow Mr. Clarke’s example, not 
‘* fostering home industry” by indiscriminate buying, but 
letting it be known that they are buying American pic- 
tures to be put in a collection of which the high order is 
guaranteed by taste and knowledge. Artists are eager to 
let him have their best pictures, and they are sold at such 
a figure that their value is sure to increase. 

Mr. Clarke loves Inness and Winslow Homer, and seven 
each of the forty-four numbers are theirs. He buys by 
preference warm, rich color in landscape and figure. Per- 
haps that is one reason why there is such a notable color 
line here. ‘The Carnival,” by Winslow Homer, shows a 
young Negro, whose wife is putting the last stitches in his 
motley garb, in which he stands proudly arrayed. The 
yellow is wonderfully brilliant, set off by the dusky faces. 

That ‘‘Camp Fire” is evidently made of hemlock, for the 
long lines of red waver up in flame and smoke—sparks such 
as no other wood produces. 

No one equals Inness in sweetness and breadth of light. 
How odd it seems that he has been ready to end his life for 
discouragement—he who stands the peer of any living 
landscape painter! Who can choose among these seven ? 

Here is a beautiful simple head by Thayer; but many 
prefer the more elaborate ‘“‘ Winged Figure” in the South 
room, and neither equals his ‘‘ Madonna Enthroned,”’ of 
the Spring Society Exhibition. Subtle, dainty, delicate, 
exquisite, who can touch this painter of roses and dames ? 

In grace and rich and subtle color, nothing in the exhi- 
bition equals the ‘‘ Schera-Zade,”’ by H. Siddons Mowbray, 
who unfortunately lias but one set of hours at his disposi- 
tion for inspiring teaching and the cameo finish of gems 
like this. s 

“In Prospect Park” is a notable little canvas by W. 
M. Chase. 

His Indian subjects give George de Forest Brush the op- 
portunity, in painting scenes among which he lived for 
years, to apply his power of modeling figures on canvas 
with a sculptor’s roundness, His ‘‘ Aztec Sculptor’’ is won- 
derful in technique. 

“The Glass-blowers,’”’ by Ulrich, shows many people in- 
dividualized and alive, with fascinating accessories. 

But space fails to celebrate all the beauties of Mr. Clarke’s 
pictures, by Tryon and La Farge and Murphy and Curran 
and all we hold best, not killed but enhanced by hangings 
and vicinage. 

By the way, where did the committee fall a-foul of that 
horrid red canton flannel, creased at that, for two of the 

rooms? Is the sweet reasonableness of Mr. Clarke’s back- 
ground one cause why this room seems a seat of the gods ? 








Sanitary. 
RACE QUESTIONS AND HEALTH. 
HEREDITY, IMMIGRATION, ALCOHOL, TOBACCO. 
I. 








THE student of history, of political economy, of statis- 
tics, if he has that patriotism which seeks prosperity and 
perpetuity for his country, cannot fail to feel that, after 
all, the great question is, What is the breed and quality of 
its population? All questions of location, of nationality, 
of material resources, are secondary to this, The real 
results, the real progress, the vitality, the life prospect of 
the nation depend on this. 

And it is far more a physical question than some im- 
agine. If Dr. Johnson is too severe when he says the 
sick man is a rascal, we must at least admit that the ten- 
dency of invalidity is not either to mental or moral perfec- 
tion. But it is especially as to prowess for defense and as 
to all industry and its products that we depend on physic- 
al vigor. Stalwart men and women are the bone and sinew, 
and represent all that labor and valor represent. These 
are the grand foundations for work and virtue, and so for 
wealth and character—for all that commonwealth means. 
Hence it is that the race question in health aspects is a 
fundamental question, and has to do intimately with po- 
litical economy and national prosperity. 

The four forces bearing most upon it nowadays are he- 
redity, immigration, alcohol and tobacco. They are 
forefront and pressing questions in many a nation, but in 
none quite so much as our own. For as to heredity, we 
have the most mixed and varied in all the world. Itis 
illustrated by the fact that while we have before depended 
so much on Great Britain, Germany and Scandinavia, of 
late the Italian, the Pole, the Austrian anc the Russian 
have shown the largest increase. From all lands the month 
of June, 1892, gave us 73,120 against 68,317 of the June of 
1891, and 359,961 for the first half of 1892 as against 325,307 
for the last half of 1891. As to alcohol, we believe our 
proportion of consumption is beyond that of any nation on 
earth. Even in beer, with its smallest average of alcohol, 
we are fast coming to the front, and in the stronger bever- 
ages far exceed. As to tobacco, this is its own, its native 
land ; and the American chewer, snuffer, smoker and spit- 
ter bears the palm—it being a tobacco leaf. We propose 
briefly to call attention to each of these four race perils to 
the national health, only that we may insist that these be 
given consideration far more than they have been in re- 
spect of the self-preservation of a nation already imperiled 
in its life by these influences. 

Heredity, complex as itis, is becoming more and more 
a question for philosophy, for political economy, for family, 
for nationality. Blood will tell. The proof as to its potency 
for health and for disease, for brain power or weakness, 
for character or badness, is too palpable to be overlooked 
or minimized. It makes its mark through generations. It 
is very puzzling, and in these days of brain dissection, spec- 


ulative philosophy and of new physics, metaphysics and 
psycho-physics, is an endless duel ground for knight-errants 
and realgenerals. Facts do come to the surface as to it 
and many results can beidentified. For instance, we do not 
fail to trace heredity in insanity and in crime. We know 
two families in each of which there have been seven cases 
of cancer in two generations. A consumptive father and 
mother, or tuberculosis on both sides in grandparents, 
uncles and aunts is recognized as a bad outlook. Ingener- 
al health and disease are recognized as having to take 
heredity into account. Sir Edwin Chadwick, who died 
at 93, had grandparents who passed 100 years, and a father 
near 100,andin general long life on both sides, and said he 
owed not so much to any personal care as to a storage of 
life that came down to him from the past. The problem is 
a very complicated one; but studies and statistics and ob- 
servations show that it is withia reach if not of solution 
yet of some guiding laws. We have to study it much 
as we do botany with its families, classes, orders, etc., 
with its sports, its hybrids, its invasions and 
excrescences. We are already far enough along to 
find that every country has its limits as to marriage of 
relations, that works on practical medicine caution against 
the alliance of families with certain diseases or persons 
with certain resemblances, and that there is a well-sus- 
tained view that persons having mental defects and chronic 
criminals should not propagate their species. A recent 
very able treatise by a lady physician goes so far as to ad- 
vise the interference of the State, at least to the extent of 
holding the insane and certain grades of criminals in such 
restriction of liberty as will prevent the transmission of 
such defects. At least the time has come when there 
should be large diffusion of information as to heredity, so 
that judgment may guide somewhat in alliance and so that 
the State may consider what is feasible as to those who by 
reason of imperfection, or crime, become its wards. In 
illustration of this power of heredity we quote from a re- 
cent writer as follows: 

“Cause and effect are as unvaried in the intellectual and 
moral as in the physical world; and through heredity the 
physical, intellectual and moral forces of the ancestor largely 
determine the physical, intellectual and moral forces of the off- 
spring. Thus we find the numberof really healthy, vigorous and 
reasonably well-born and well-trained children who ever fall 
into a career of crime is.exceedingly smail. We have passed 
hours in the Court of General Sessions in this city (New York), 
and noted the criminalsasthey stood before the bar; fully eighty 


per cent. of these were evidences of arrested development—brains 
that had been pinched by poverty from father to son for a hun- 
dred years, or the offspring of inebriates, epileptics, or those 
whose pre-natal conditions were such as to impress them with an 
unstable brain. 

“There are conditions in the nervous system which are neither 
disease nor crime, yet by adverse circumstances may lead to both, 
or a development through power of resistance and endurance 
favorable to recovery. 

** We see in childhood predispositions to special nervous affec- 
tions which are not disease, but easily assume conditions favora- 
ble to this development through any disturbances of the health 
of the body from its normal state. Thus, for ce, we see in 
infancy convulsions, hysteria, nervous irritability, neuralgia, 
fainting spells, pal a of the heart and vertégo 
ese neithe 


circumstances. 
habits is the determination of the future man and woman, but 
perfection of function is the highest result of happy heredity.” 








Science. 


Any lingering doubt as to the reality of the reported 
new satellite of Jupiter, which may have remained in any 
minds because of the meagerness of the data given at the 
time of the first announcement of the discovery, must now 
be completely dispelled by the paper which Barnard has 
just published in the Astronomical Journal. In this 
paper, dated September 17th, he gives nearly 300 microme- 
ter measurements, made on seven different nights, and 
sufficient to determine the orbit of the body pretty closely. 
At that time he had been able to observe the satellite only 
on the eastern side of the planet; but since then (on Sep- 
tember 26th for the first time) he has observed it on the 
western side also. There can be no possible question that 
this minute satellite really exists, and moves around the 
planet in a sensibly circular orbit, in the plane of the 
planet’s equator, at a distance of (approximately) 112,400 
miles from the center of Jupiter, and in a period of 11 
hours and 50 minutes, very nearly. This new member 
of the solar system is unquestionably the most minute 
(optically) of all. In actual size it probably exceeds by a 
good deal the two satellites of Mars and many of the 
smaller asteroids; but on account of its distance from the 
earth and the proximity of the blazing disk of Jupiter, it 
is incomparably harder to see. Ariel and Umbriel, the 
two inner satellites of Uranus, are the only satellites 
which can be compared with it from the telescopic point 
of view; and they are certainly less difficult, or we should 
before this time have received confirmation of Bar ’s 
discovery by some of the other great telescopes of the 
world, several of which are quite competent to deal with 
the the Uranian system. As matters stand it seems proba- 
ble that while possibly occasional glimpses may be caught 
of the new satellite with other instruments, the Lick tele- 
scope is the only one which will be able to observe it in any 
systematic way. Barnard has not yet assigned any name 
to his discovered world, but will probably do so before very 
long. Since the above was written the satellite has 
been seen at Princeton with the 23-inch telescope, by Mr. 
Reed, on October 10th. It came to its eastern elongation 
about half-past twelve o’clock, and was pretty easily seen 
by hiding the planet behind a shade in the eyeglass. The 
period can now be given a littJe moreclosely. Itis11 hours 
and 57 minutes, very approximately. 


....The new star which appeared in Auriga last winter 
and after some months faded away in March, has reap- 

red, tho not with any such brightness as last season. 
t is at present between the 9th and 10th magnitude, but 
shows a beautiful of bright lines, apparently 
the same as those that characterize the spectrum of a 
omnes nebula. The object will be watched with much 
nterest to determine whether it really belo to the 
or may not be merely a peri- 
he most eminent double star 








class of ‘‘ temporary”’ sta: 
odic variable, as some of 





authorities are disposed to believe. 


School and College. 


THE Woman’s College of Baltimore this fall opened 
under very favorable auspices. The number of applications 
of students has been unequaled in the history of the in- 
stitution, and the capacity of the boarding department 
will be taxed to the utmost. A new boarding hall is beirg 
erected at a cost of $60,000, which when completed will ac. 
commodate seventy-five students. Prof. J. B. Thomas, 
of Vanderbilt University, has been appointed to the chair 
of History. F. Irving Herriott, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. will conduct the work in political economy. 
The Rev. E. L. Watson, of the Johns Hopkins, will have 
charge of the logic class. In the absence of Miss Martha 
Woodward, who has been granted a year’s leave of absence, 
Miss Harriett Campbell Foss will act as director of the 
art department. Miss Foss has studied in the Woman’s 
Art Club and Art Students’ League in New York. She has 
also spent several years with the leading artists of Paris, 
and has for four consecutive years been an exhibitor in the 

ion. Dr. V. Mitchell has been appointed director 


of physical training and lecturer on human anatomy and 
hygiene. There are also two new teachers of vocal music. 


....-Chicago, it is announced, is to have the largest and 
the most powerful telescope in the world. It is to be the 
gift of Charles T. Yerkes, the street-railway man, to the 
Chicago University. Prof. George E. Hale and Prof.S. W 
Burnham, recently of Lick Observatory, were the first to 
agitate the matter. Mr. Yerkes became interested, and has 
authorized them to build for the university the finest 
telescope possible. They were explicitly told notto mind the 
question of cost. Alvin G. Clark, the telescope maker, was 
telegraphed for, and he has already undertaken to cast the 
glass, which will be forty-five inches in diameter, just 
eleven inches greater than the glass at Lick. The outlay 
is estimated at $500,000. 

....Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., opened the collegiate 
year of 1892-’93 last month with the largest entering class 
not only, but the largest aggregate number of students in 
the history of the institution. Mr. Caryl Florio has been 
succeeded, at the head of the musical department, by Mr. 
George B. Stevens, of Boston, a Harvard graduate, and 
pupil of Dr. Arthur Foote, of Boston. Dr. Herbert E. 
Greene, Harvard, enters upon his second year at the head 
of the English Language and Literature department. Wells 
is one of the small colleges by the intention of its founder, 
and its limit of one hundred students is now nearly 
reached. 

....The College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
at Cleveland, has opened with twice the number of students 
of last year. The new buildings, the gift of Mrs. Eliza 
Clark and Mrs. Samuel Mather, are to be dedicated Mon- 
day, October 24th. The chief address is to be given by 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly President of Welles- 
ley College. 

.... The University of Denver has opened a School of Law. 
The course will be two years in length. Connected with the 
faculty are Wm. F. McDowell, Chancellor; the Hon. A. E. 


Pattison, Dean; the Hon. S. H. Elbert, ex-Chief Just ice 
of Colorado; the Hon. Joseph C. Helm, present Chief Jus- 
tice, and many others. 


....One hundred and thirty students were present at the 
opening of Biddle University, October 5th—about fifty new 


ones. This indicates an attendance of 265, or 50 more than 
last year. The pressing problem will be how to accommo- 
date so many. 











peesonals 


THE man who was really the founder of. the co-opera- 
tive system in trade died recently at Bisham Abbey, in 
England, at the age of eighty-three. Mr. Vansittart Neale 
was educated at Oxford with Mr. Gladstone. At the age 
of thirty-nine he convinced himself that the solution of the 
Jabor problem was to be found in co-operation, and for 
forty-four years he has devoted himself to the promotion of 
the movement. He founded in succession two societies, 
one a Central Agency, the forerunner of the present Whole - 
sale Society of England. The original agency failed, but 
its successor has shown the correctness of the founder’s 
idea. His various experiments drained his own fortune, 
but he persisted and gave to the movement assistance 
which could not have been obtained for money. Modest 
and unpresuming, he devoted himself to his object so 
quietly that few Englishmen really were aware of his ex- 
istence, tho none who knew him failed to honor him. 


His natural instinct was for the life of a wealthy squire, 

but his devotion to this principle overbore that. His de- 

fect was over-confidence in human nature; but disappoint- 

ments neither soured nor daunted him, and he died in the 

— that co-operation is the industrial instrument of the 
ure. 


....There have recently been unveiled at Campo San 
Fosca, Rome, and at Venice, monuments in honor of Pietro 
Sarpi, called Friar Paolo Sarpi, who was considered one of 
the greatest intellects of the sixteenth century. Born in 
1552 in Venice he died there in 1623. He anticipated Locke’s 
work on the Human Understanding, discovered the valves 
in the blood vessels, and several properties of magnetic 
bodies. Altho no Calvinist, he fought earnestly against 
the abuses of the Roman Church, and was author of the 
celebrated “ History of the Council of Trent’’ and a ** His- 
tory of the Interdict.” He was excommunicated at Rome 
for his refusal to account for his conduct in defending the 
Republic of Venice. Asa historian Ranke places him next 


after Machiavelli. The clergymen of the evangelical 


churches united to commemorate him, while the clericals 
issued a monograph containing a collection of all the ad- 
verse opinions on of celebrated men. The cost of the 
monument in Venice been defrayed by public contri- 
butions, among tbe contributors being Mr. Ong ren 


....-The Comte de Paris, commenting on the centenary 
of the French Republic, claims that the nineteenth century 
does not belong to the Republic, inasmuch as Republican 





institutions have not filled more than a of the cen- 
tenary period. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON, 

. 

Amip the blare of brass bands, the rumble of salvos, the 
daily trample of so many thousands of feet last week and 
the general out-doorness of affairs, any incidents that 
could best occur in a concert-hall might seem aside from 
the current of excitement. But the two musicial works 
heard during the Centenary’s course, one of them officially 
on the program, received their. proper shares of notice and 
applause. The concert on Tuesday night, under the au- 
spices of the Committee and of the united German singing 
societies of the city, was extremely effective toward its 
special object, the performance of Mr. D. Melamet’s can- 
tata “Columbus.” To this composition was given the 
first prize—one thousand dollars—offered by the Committee 
on the Commemoration Exercises. The second prize was 
adjudged to another work by Mr. Heinrich Zoellner, con- 
ductor, also of this city. Mr. Melamet’s score stands 
for a worthy bestowal of the prize. The textis by William 
Keilmann, a prize of two hundred dollars rewarding that. 
The score is broad, spirited, and entirely musicianly in the 
modern way,and where it inclines to popularity the popu- 
larity isnot too cheap. It is terse withal; in six episodes, the 
solo writing melodious, and the choral parts ani instru- 
mentation cleverly and solidly worked up. The young 
composer’s measure of thematic or other inspiration 
perceptibly is diluted toward the conclusion, but inspira- 
tion is hardly de rigueur in music made under such per- 








functory conditions, and Mr. Melamet plainly has re-/ 


sources capable of finer future development. The composer 
conducted the cantata. The performance in the great Sev- 
enth Regiment Armory—once more temporarily a concert 
room—was excellent, tho as of old in the Music Festivals 
the solos suffered in such a great building. The solo quar- 
tet was Miss Emma Juch, Miss Marie Groebl, E. C. Towne 
and Heinrich Meyn. Mr. William Steinway made a brief 
eulogistic speech after the cantata and presented Mr. Mel- 
amet with a wreath and atrophy. A Festival March by 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken and Mr. Zoellner’s setting of 
“ Hail Columbia” were other special matters, directed by 
the leaders named. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
unbounded, and the building fairly shook with applause and 
cheers over and over. On Monday evening in Carnegie 
Hall, Mr. S. G. Pratt’s allegorical cantata, ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Columbus,”’ was sumg at a concert arranged by its com- 
poser in the Music Hall. The composition cannot justly be 
fully discussed, for its performance was singularly unsatis- 
factory on the other evening, from a variety of elements. 
Mr. Pratt’s libretto is by himself. His score is ambitious 
and grandiose, at least, and not without some technical 
merits; but on its merits it is not capable of standing 
close examination. The conception seems better than 
the execution throughout much of its six sections. Mr. 
Pratt conducted, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew made a tactful 
address, and an audience by no meansnumerous received the 
entertainment with much favor. Apropos of Columbian 
Anniversary compositions abroad, the most important 
foreign one directly a part of the event naturally should 
be Alberto Franchetti’s grand opera ‘‘ Cristoforo Colum- 
bo.”” This was set for production at Genoa, under gala 
conditions, on the evening of the 4th ; but satisfactory ac- 
counts of the composition and occasion are not yet at 
hand. Carlo Gomez also was to direct his new lyric work 
of the same name last week in one of the South American 
capitals purchasing it. 

Dr. Antonin Dvorak, with his family, were tendered a 
special reception on the evening of the 9th by the Bohemian 
citizens of this city. More than three thousand five hun- 
dred united to celebrate his arrival here. Dr. Dvorak made 
an admirable speech, in which he alluded to his astonish- 
mentat the enthusiastic and flourishing cultus of music 
in the Uuited State and of the zeal with which he proposed 
to carry on his important work on this side of the sea. The 
special inaugural concert (choral and orchestral) given by 
the National Conservatory of Music in the Music Hall on 
Friday evening of this week, will introduce Dr. Dvorak as 
a conductor to us. Anton Seidl-also will take part, and 
Col. T. W. Higginson will deliver the complimeutary ad- 
dress. The program will be the National Hymn; Colonel 
Higginson’s address, Liszt’s ‘‘ Torquato Tasso’’ symphon- 
ic-poem ; Director Dvorak’s new “‘ Triple Overture Nature, 
Life, Love’’; and his ‘‘Te Deum,” in which last Mrs. de 
Vere-Sapio and Emil Fischer will be soloists, 

The season’s announcements progress weekly. The 
Apollo Club has selected as its concert dates December 6th, 
February 14th and April 18th. Under the same leadership, 
Mr. W. R. Chapman, is the Rubinstein Club, among the 
city’s most successful organizations, which has selected its 
1892-93 concert dates as December Ist, February 9th and 
April 13th. The concerts occur in the Concert Hall of the 
Madison Square Garden. {fhe Metropolitan Musical So- 
ciety, also Mr. Chapman’s care, will be heard on the even- 
ings of January 10th and April 25th, in the Music Hall. 
The now well-known Symphony String Quartet Club, the 
admirable chamber-music performances whereof have taken 
a deservedly high mark in the city’s musical attractions, 
proposes to give six Tuesday evening concerts, occurring 
November 22d, December 20th, January 17th, February 
14th, March 7th and April 4th. Inthe repertory will be 
included the following important works: Beethoven’s 
Quartets, op. 18, No. 6; op. 59, No. 2: op. 130 and 132; 
Brahms’s Quartet in A minor, Greig’s Quartet iu G minor, 
Goldmark’s Suite for pianvforte and violin, Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in B major, Mozart’s Quartet in D minor, Novacek’s 
Quartet in E minor, a quartet for pianoforte and strings 
by Saint-Saens, Schumann’s string quartet in A major, 
and Tschaikowsky’s in A minor. The club’s membership 
this year will be composed of Adolf Brodsky, Jan Koert, 
Ottokar Novacek (lately of Boston), and Anton Hekking. 
‘he String Quartet Society of New York, Edward Herr- 
mann, Carl Hanson, A. W. Lilienthal and Emil Schenck, 


voted especially to Beethoven’s string quartets, on the 
majority of the Tuesday nights between November Ist and 
May 9th, in Dr. J. Sach’s school hall on West 59th Street. 
As already intimated, the wise coalition of the Manu- 
script Society and the American Composers’ Choral Asso- 
ciation, both of this city, has been concluded. A selected 
choir of one hundred voices will be one detail of the amal- 
gamation, and three public concerts will be given. 
The plans for the musical performances at the Chicago 
Exposition are crystallizing. Indeed it would require a 
large portion of a journal to give them due recognition. 
A large representation of Eastern and Western musical 
societies have accepted the Committee’s invitations to take 
active share in the larger concerts. At aspecial three- 
days’ festival, in June, at least the Western and South- 
western visiting clubs and societies will coalesce into a 
chorus exceeding 2,500 voices for participating in Handel’s 
“Utrecht Jubilate,” Bach’s ‘‘ A Stronghold Sure is Our 
tod,” Berlioz’s “‘ Requiem,” Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” 
and “‘ Judas Maccabeus” (each in part), a portion of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘St. Paul,” and some Wagner selections. The 
Eastern societies will probably be united in other general 
and special choral work, a portion of it after August. In- 
dividual societies can arrange individual concerts. During 
the Exposition also are to be sung Bach’s ‘‘ St. Matthew 
Passion,’’ Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,’? Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Choral Symphony,” Mozart’s “‘ Requiem,” 
Brahms’s “‘A German Requiem,” Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem,” 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption,’’ Mackenzie’s ‘“‘ Rose of Sharon” 
and Sullivan’s ‘“‘Golden Legend,’ and the performances 
under their composer’s direction of Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Colum- 
bus” and of Professor Paine’s ‘‘ Frithjof” and ‘‘ @dipus” 
music are expected. Concerts during the summer from the 
New York Philharmonic Society and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra are anticipated—in addition to those under Mr. 
Thomas’s own directing, with his Chicago Orchestra, to be 
enlarged to one hundred and twenty men. Other orches- 
tras may also visit the Fair and be heard. There will be daily 
afternoon concerts in Festival Hall. In regard to the invited 
foreign musicians three courteous and regretful declina- 
tions are worth attention. From Genoa came the answer 
that the venerable Verdi dispatched as his negative to the 
invitation, in his modest and kindly fashion : 

5 . . You have only to read my birth-certificate to know 


why I cannot accept that for which I heartily thank you, and 
of which I am so appreciative.” 


From the verdant declivities of Ischl wrote Brahms, to 
repeat : 


“ Above all, that I feel the deepest and liveliest satisfaction the 
honor which your invitation conveys, but at the same time the 
confession that I cannot come to a resolution to accept it. Ineed 
not tell you in detail how enticing the offer is, but it would be 
inexcusable for me to be tempted into making promises. At the 
last moment my resolution would fail me and I would have to 
ask you to relieve me of my peeaene. You must therefore ex- 
cuse a citizen of the Old World who cannot undertake so great a 
journey as easily as you do, and confer the honor to represent 
German music at your Exposition on some of his colleagues.” 


And from Tarasp, Joachim writes that he was sincerely 
desirous to come to us, but that 


-_. « “unfortunately the more I thought abeut it the more I 
realized that the journey and the resultant a during my 
vacation would be too much for me, or that I would be obliged to 
curtail my duties as teacher in Berlin too much in order to regain 
fresh powers for your music festival. A conscientious conception 
of the duties —— upon me for the rest of my life forbade the 
last, while an exhausting journey would injure my health with- 
out an adequate benefit to your undertaking. I therefore had to 
resign myself to the facts and telegraphed you my regrets, advis- 
ing your Secretary of my motive by letter. I cannot refrain, 
however, to express to youmy hearty regrets, and at the same 
time my sincere thanks that you should have desired me amid 
your co-workers at the festival. I beg of you to express to all 
those who have been instrumental in sending to me this highly 
honored call to Chicago, how much I appreciate their confidence, 
and that I shall cherish the amiable way of their invitation as 
long asIlive.” .. . 


M. Saint-Saens and Dr. A.C, Mackenzie have signified 
their acceptances of the Committee’s invitations, and simi- 
lar ~ ‘te with other notable European composers is ex- 
pected. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


ON October 10th the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania charged the Grand Jury as to what 
constituted treason against the State in the cases against 
the members of the Advisory Committee of the Homestead 
strikers. He dwelt upon the mutual right of parties to 
contract, and the position of the committee, not only in 
refusing others employment, but even preventing stran- 
gers from entering the town without their consent ; upon 
the opposition to the authority of the sheriff, and the 
necessity of the mobilization of the troops. He then de- 
fined as treason the organization of a large number of men 
in a common purpose to defy the law, resist its officers, 
and to deprive any portion of their fellow-citizens of their 
rights under the Constitution and laws, and says it isa 
state of war when a business plant has to be surrounded 
by the army of the State to protect it from unlawful vio- 
lence at the hands of former employés. On the next day 
the Grand Jury in regard to the treason cases against the 
Homestead strikers and the murder and conspiracy charges 
against the Carnegie officials and Pinkerton detectives, 
brought in a true bill in all the cases. 


....New rules have been sent from Washington in re- 
gard to the seal islands, making it practically impossible 
for any poachers to work during October and November. 
An armed guard is to patrol the shores of the islands, 
while two ships will watch for poachers off shore. An 
attempt will be made to arrange with the British Govern- 
ment to protect the seals in certain regions in the North 
Pacific. This is regarded by American experts as almost 
as important as the protection of the Pribyloff [slands, 


.... The People’s Party in Alabama have secured the ar- 
rest of the Probate Judge and County Clerk of one county 
by United States deputy marshals on warrants charging 
them with violating the Federal Elections law in the ap- 
pointment of managers for the election in November. 





will give in the coming third season fifteen concerts, de- 





October 13th, upheld the constitutionality of the Appor- 
tionment Act of 1892. The decision was strictly a party 
one, the Democrats voting in favor of and the Republicans 
voting against it. 


.... The Republican State Committee nominated Judge 
Charles Andrews for the Chief Justiceship of the Court of 
Appeals in New York, and the Democratic State Commit- 
tee on the following day accepted the nomination. 


....Judge Shiras, of Pittsburg, the new Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, was sworn in on October 
10th, and took his seat on the bench. The business of the 
Supreme Court commenced October 11th. 


...-Mrs. President Harrison has been growing steadily 
weaker, tho there is no very marked change. The other 
lung has become affected. ‘The President has been close in 
his attendance upon her. 


...-President Andrews, of Brown University, has been 
appointed a member of the International Monetary Confer- 
encein place of Pres. Francis A. Walker. 


.... The Legislature of Wisconsin has been called together 
for the third time by Governor Peck to reapportion the 
State. 

...-Robert T. Lincoln, the United States Minister to 
England, has arrived in this country on leave of absence. 


....-The President has accepted the resignation of Mr. 
Hirsch, United States Minister to Turkey. 


FOREIGN. 

....The Emperor William and the Emperer Francis 
Joseph have had a conference at Vienna. The German 
Emperor received a most enthusiastic welcome along the 
road from the railway to the palace of Schénbrunv. After 
the banquet Emperor William conferred the decoration of 
the Order of the Black Eagle upon Count Taafe. This 
was regarded as especially significant in view of the change 
in the Count’s internal policy, which was formerly anti- 
German. 

.---In connection with the Columbus celebration in 
Spain, the Queen Regent arrived at Huelva on October 
10th. Twenty-three Spanish and foreign men-of-war were 
ranged in line. The whole town was gayly and tastefully 
decorated, and all the vessels in the harbor were decked 
with flags. The weather throughout the day was beauti- 
ful, and the festivities were a complete success. 


...-lt has been reported from the city of Mexico that 
arrangements are being made for the establishment of a 
colony of a thousand Japanese in the State of Sinaloa, 
Mexico, asthe result of an investigation made by a com- 
mission from the Japanese Government. None but the 
better class of Japanese will be permitted to become col- 
onists. 

....Dispatches from China announce that a mob of 
natives attacked English missionaries at a town in Fuhkien. 
The missionary and his wife had a narrow escape from 
death through the intervention of the Chinese officials. 


....-There have been a few cases of cholera in Antwerp, 
some in Hamburg and in Buda-Pesth; elsewhere on the 
Continent there seems to be very little, and it is rapid- 
ly diminishing in Russia. 

....There have been heavy floods in England and gales 
along the coast, resulting in serious losses all over the 
United Kingdom. 

....There has been considerable disturbance in the Is- 
land of Candia between the Turkish troops and the peo- 
ple. 

....The French troops in Dahomey have gained another 
victory over the army of Behanzin. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THERE isa pleasure both in wrongdoing and in right action. 
But the former can only be “for a season”; the latter is or may 
be lasting aseternity. Pleasure having its root in forbidden in- 
dulgences is sweetened poison. The sting of spiritual death is 
concealed within its sweetness. But pleasure derived from con- 
sciousness of one’s right relations with God is blessedness. The 
delight of the life eternal is in it.—Christian Advocate. 





.... Anthropology has not yet made good its title to be ranked 
as an independent science. When we, in our sesquipedalian jar- 
gon, describe an Australian skull as microcephalic, phesnozygous 
tapeino-dolicocephalic, prognathic, platyrhine, hyselopalatine, 
leptostaphyline, dolichuranic, chameeprosopic and microseme, we 
are no nearer to the formulation of any philosophic concept of the 
general principles which have led to the assumption of these 
characters by the cranium in question, and we are forced to echo 
the apostrophe of Von Torok “* Vanity, thy name is Craniology.”— 
Prof. Alexander Macalister: 


....The great forces of civilization are all working in favor of 
combination, co-operation, organization, centralization. The 
churches could not resist this powerful tendency of the times, 
even if they tried. The very stars in their courses are fighting 
against existing sectarianism and denominational competition. 
Carlyle somewhere describes the insight of genius as a “ co-opera- 
tion with the real tendency of the world.” Those who are seek- 
ing to bring the fragments of the dismembered Church of Christ 
into closer relations, and finally into organic union, may be said 
to possess this insight, and may see their triumph from afar.— 
Dr. JOSIAH STRONG. 

....We think the true interpretation of the Constitution is 
embodied in the dissenting opinion of Judge Andrews. Why did 
the framers of that instrument require an enumeration to be taken 
every ten years? Why did they call for an apportionment to be 
based on that enumeration? Why did they declare that repre- 
sentatives of the people must be apportioned among the counties 
of the State according to population, and that every county 
should have at least one Assemblyman? To all these questions 
there is one answer and but one—to secure proportionate repre- 
sentation, to lay down a rule to be followed and not to leave the 
vital matter of popular representation to the discretion of the 
Legislature, the partisanship of politics or the will of any domi- 
nant party. The majority decision rendered at Albany simply 
eliminates from the Constitution the mandate that Assemblymen 





...»-The Court of Appeals, by a vote of five to two, on 


must be apportioned according to population.—New York Herald, 
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THE DUTY OF INDEPENDENT VOTERS. 


Mr. Henry C. Lea, who describes himself as an orig- 
inal Mugwump, gives in our columns this week the 
reasons which compel him to support the nominees of 
the Republican Party in the present campaign. These 
reasons are to be commended to the whole body of Inde- 
pendent voters. 

Mr. Lea has some fault to find with the present Ad- 
ministration. It has not, in all its departments, been as 
faithful to Civil Service Reform as the friends of that 
movement could desire ; but Mr. Lea finds that the law 
has been much more faithfully observed under President 
Harrison than under Mr. Cleveland. There has been no 
such “orgy of patronage” as ‘‘disgraced the whole 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland.” Every earnest re- 
former should’shudder at the very thought of a repeti- 
tion of the ‘‘ demoralizing scenes” witnessed four years 
ago in the Indianapolis and Baltimore post offices, and 
under the general administration of the Post Office De- 
partment. It seems to us that there can be no question 
that the Civil Service law has been more faithfully en- 
forced in the last four years than ever before. As Mr, 
Lea says, the appointment and continuance in office of 
Theodore Roosevelt as Civil Service Commissioner is a 
pledge and proof of this. 

Mr. Lea has also strong grounds of objection to Mr. 
Cleveland and his party on tariff grounds. He denies 
that Mr. Cleveland has the courage of his convictions, 
because while he is known not to believe in the funda- 
mental principle of his platform, he solicits the suffrage 
of the people as a representative of that platform. That 
platform is a Free Trade platform, and in assenting to it 
Mr. Cleveland, in the vigorous language of Mr. Lea, is 
guilty of the ‘“‘supreme immorality of endeavoring to 
filch the high office of the Presidency by conscious de- 
ception.” Taking up other questions of importance, Mr. 
Lea shows that the Vemocratic Party, as a party, is the 
-party of free silver, that its proposal to repeal the tax on 
State Bank issues means a revival of the wild-cat cur- 
rency of the ante-bellum days and the precipitation of 





refers to the furor raised over the so-called ‘‘ Force bill,” 
as a simple attempt to divert the attention of the country 
from the rea! questions in issue and gives an important 
paragraph to the discussion of the Vice Presidency, show- 
ing how important it is that the second man on the ticket 
should in every respect be equal to the possibilities that 
lie before the Vice President. In the Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Vice Presidency he finds a man whose record 
has been “‘ characteristically wild and indiscreet,” a man 
who voted for the repeal of the Resumption Act, ad- 
vocated unlimited fiat money, free silver and the pay- 
ment of bonds in money—a man who still adheres to 
‘these financial hallucinations.” As president of the 
Senate, Mr. Stevenson might be in a position to give the 
casting vote in favor of free silver. His election, *u Mr. 
Lea’s opinion, would be ‘an insult and a menace,” and 
ought to be an impossibility. 

The Philadelphia reformer writes strongly and at times 
severely ; but he seems to us to hold the balances very 
justly. He wants nomore sham Civil Service Reform, he 
wants no ticket elected on a Free Trade platform. If we 
understand the sentiment of the country that is the gen- 
eral feeling. Those who want a continuance of the un- 
precedented prosperity of the past four years, who want 
to approve an Administration which has enforced the 
laws concerning the Civil Service, which has maintained 
our peace and security at home and all our interests 
abroad, which has saved us from financial disaster and 
added to all our industries, which has so adjusted the 
tariff as to protect our laborers as well as our producers, 
and has made fifty-five per cent. of all our imports free 
of duty—those who want to support an honest, efficient 
Administration and assure the continuance of the pros- 
perity of the last four years—should vote for Harrison 
and Reid. 


& 


MR. McDANIEL’S LETTER. 


Mr. McDANIEL has become a Congregational issue. 

His letter was the most remarkable document of all 
those presented at the meeting of the Congregational 
National Council last week in Minneapolis. 
The Rev. S. C. McDaniel is a Missionary Super- 
intendent in charge of the missionary work of the 
Congregational churches of this country, in Geor- 
gia and Alabama, or rather that part of it which 
has to do with bringing over the Congregational 
Methodists of those States into the Congregational fold, 
and he is in the pay of the Congregational churches. 
Three years ago last May he presented himself at Sara- 
toga, at the annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Society, and asked that the aid of that Society be given to 
these churches. He was asked, very pointedly, whether 
the churches he represented would fellowship the Con- 
gregational churches previously in Georgia in the usual 
way by joining the same ecclesiastical bodies with them. 
He declared most positively they would. Thereupon the 
aid asked was promised, Dr. Meredith voicing the mind 
of all when he declared that they must keep that prom- 
ise or he would refuse any further aid. 

In October of the same year Mr. McDaniel came to the 

National Congregational Council with delegates from 
these churches which had organized themselves into a 
State Conference and five local conferences, all white, 
and had refused to consent to any plan which looked to 
the union of the two State bodies into a single body on 
the basis of the representation of every church. They 
would neither join the Association, nor allow the 
churches of the Association to join their Conference, nor 
would they consent to disband both bodies and form a 
new one. All they would consent to was the organiza- 
tion of a body of some fifteen delegates, not taken from 
the churches directly, but from their respective organi- 
zations, which should meet to attend to statistics and to 
elect delegates to the Triennial Council, That was re- 
fused as an evasion of fellowship. 
They came to the Worcester meeting with their dele- 
gates. The Council heard their protestations, repeated 
and emphatic in the committee and the public session, 
that they would treat the colored churches with perfect 
equality, and would receive them into their district con- 
ferences. Because there was serious question whether 
their State Conference was willing to give them equal 
fellowship the Council refused to receive its delegate as 
a member ; but because the district conferences were so 
positively pledged, their delegates were’received. Said 
Mr. McDaniel : 

“Ifthere has been any color caste on the part of a single 
Georgia white church, or a single white association in 
Georgia ; if there has been one fact where one church or one 
association in Georgia has said to a colored man or a col- 
ored association or a colored church: ‘‘We won’t have you, 
we won’t respect you, we won’t fellowship you, because you 
are a colored man or a colored church; if there isa man 
here who can tell me when or where this was done, let him 
now speak or forever hold his peace. 

“T represent the Atlanta District Conference. In good 
faith, when the question was asked by this committee, 
‘Will your conference receive this (colored) church?’ We 
said: ‘Ofcourse we cannot speak with authority, but we 
are satisfied it will be done. Let the application be made, 
and we are satisfied it will be done.’ ... Look in my face. 
Do I look like a liar? DoTI look like a thief? Do I look 
like a dissembler? Then tell me so and let me go back 











home and hide. 


financial confusion on the business of the country. He |} 





Said Dr. Quint: 

“These Southern brethren have stated over and over 
that they did not believe in rejecting, and would not favor 
rejecting, and their churches would not reject any man on 
account of his color, nor would the local conferences reject 
any man on account of his color.” 

And Dr, Quint said again : 

“Let us put our declarations as strong as wecan ; and if 
our brethren won’t live up to them, and if I am present at 
the next Council, I never will vote to receive the second 
time delegates from any bodies that have falsified the un. 
derstanding on which we took them in.” 

Thus things stood at adjournment at Worcester three 
yearsago. One year and a second year passed, and not 
one colored church applied for admission to a district 
conference. They seemed to think that they would not 
be welcome, and they did not apply. But this left the 
State with one association covering the whole State, the 
churches in which were all colored, and another confer- 
ence covering the whole State whose churches were all 
white, the color line sharply drawn, and the two bodies 
only united—for this had been reluctantly conceded—in a 
convention of a dozen or two members delegated from 
the other bodies. The colored brethren, in the meeting 
of their Association last spring, said this was not right, 
and they encouraged each other to take the risk of the 
reception they might meet, and apply, through their 
churches, for membership in the district conferences. 
Accordingly the Rev. J. R. McLean, pastor of a church 
of about two hundred members, in Micon, wrote to the 
Rev. 8. C. McDaniel, Superintendent for Georgia, asking 
when and where the Flint River Conference, in whose 
geographical bounds his church was, would meet, and 
expressing a purpose to apply for admission for himself 
and his church. Mr. McDaniel’s reply is printed in full 
elsewhere. Turn to it and read it. 

That is the answer that was received, a letter that did 
not tell when the meeting would be held, and in the 
most positive terms politely advised the colored church 
not to apply, as the color line was the best policy for 
conferences. The letter which should have been sent 
would have read somewhat like this : 

Dear Brother :—I do not know when the Flint River 
Conference will meet, but I will immediately inquire and 
inform you by letter or telegraph. We said at Worcester 
that we would receive your churches into our Conference, 
andI believe your application will be favorably received. 
There may be a little difficulty about entertainment, but I 
trust that some satisfactory provision may be made for 
your delegates. 

Such a letter was not written. The letter written is a 
disgrace to Congregationalism, Itshould beimmediate- 
ly disavowed by those who are responsible for employ- 
ing its writer as their agent. Congregationalists have 
no desire to employ a man to draw the color line be- 
tween churches, which the Presbyterians have definitely 
refused to draw and which the Methodists regret having 
drawn. We are glad that the Congregationalists at 
Minneapolis, after a long discussion, declined to receive 
the delegates from the white State Convention of Ala- 
bama, and sent them home to perfect the union with 
their colored brethren. McDanielism must go. 





THE CIVIL STATUS OF MISSIONS. 


THE troubles in Uganda, Mr. Bartlett’s experience in 
Turkey, and the action cf the Spanish authorities in 
Ponape bring verysharply into public view the whole ques- 
tion of relation of missions to Governments, Certain Eng- 
lish journals commenting on the plea of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society that they be not left to the tender mer- 
cies of the savages of Central Africa, remark that a 
mission which needs military support must stand on a 
false foundation. There have been not a few who have 
thought that American missionaries in Turkey were 
somewhat unduly eager to appeal to treaties, and secure 
the support, not less physical than moral, of the United 
States Navy. On general principles all concede that a 
missionary is a citizen as much as anybody else. At 
the same time it is claimed that by his very undertaking 
he puts himself on a somewhat different basis, and vol- 
untarily resigns something at least of his right to de- 
mand protection to the full limit of governmental 
power. 

There is a certain truth in this position, as will be rec- 
ognized by any one who carefully studies the history of 
missions, especially during the last quarter of a century. 
There is, however, very much of misapprehension as to 
the exact facts, and the true nature of the support that 
is called for. 

The work of missions has changed very greatly within 
ageneration. There has been a marvelous growth of 
property in the shape of buildings, school apparatus and 
printed matter. There are no statistics available of the 
amount of money thus invested (it is one of the things in 
which our mission reports and accounts are sadly defi- 
cient), but there is no doubt that it amounts to many 
millions of dollars. If the annual expenditure of the 
missions is estimated at $12,000,000 for this country, 
Great Britain and Europe, the value of the permanent 
investments in real estate, general furnishings, books, 
etc., must be many times that sum ; for such investments 
have constituted no small portion of the annual charges 
for many years. When, therefore, mission work is threat- 
ened, it is far more than the personal convenience or 
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even safety of the missionaries that is at stake. Men 
may and do, not only on foreign fields but at home, 
incur heavy personal risks, make great personal sacri- 
fices ; yet when these inyolve large interests, their rela- 
tions are materially changed. The State has a right to 
step in and restrict their action ; and, on the other side, 
they have a right to the protection of the State in a degree 
which they might not claim as private individuals, 

Another thing must be kept in mind. The welfare of 
the missionary is inseparably connected with that of 
hundreds and thousands of people in the lands where 
they work. Whena mob of Greeks set upon Dr. Con- 
stantine’s house in Smyrna, a few years since, it was not 
only Dr. Constantine himself and his devoted wife who 
were endangered, but the whole colony of resident Prot- 
estants. Had the American Consul acted less promptly 
and decisively than he did, more than one innocent fam- 
ily would have suffered at the hands not of the Govern. 
ment but of the mob. While it is undoubtedly true that 
the United States Government cannot interfere for the 
protection of people of other countries, it is under obliga- 
tion to recognize the fact that any disregard by itself of 
the welfare of its own citizens may entail heavy loss on 
others. 

Very much of the work carried on by missionaries is 
by no means distinctively religious in form. They con- 
duct a vast publishing business, conforming in every 
respect to the laws of the couatry where they live. So 
long as they respect those laws they have thesame right 
to the protection of their own Government as mer- 
chants, and may claim that protection when the foreign 
Government for any cause seeks to abridge it. -Some 
years since the agent of the American Bible Society 
in Constantinople was called upon by the Turkish Govern- 
ment toshow cause why the colportage of the Scrip- 
tures should not be restricted, just as the sale of gun- 
powder was restricted. The law officer of the Porte said 
that the introduction of the Scriptures among the com- 
mon people, who by reason of their general lack of intel- 
ligence were not able to understand them, tended to stir 
ideas utterly subversive of the existing order of things. 
While no one objected to the Bible in itself, recognized 
its value, etc., there was a feeling that its use among 
people who could not thoroughly appreciate its truths 
was fraught with danger to the public welfare. In reply 
the missionary asked the officer to name a single instance, 
not merely in that city but in all the Empire, where 
the sale of copies of the Scriptures had been even re- 
motely the cause of any disturbance. He could not, and 
the question was dropped, the Turkish official acknowl- 
edging the validity of the claim that a business recognized 
by the Government as lawful could not be interfered 
with except as good and sufficient cause was shown. 

We give these points to indicate the basis of the claims 
that missions make and make justly on the Governments 
of their own lands. 

The Spanish action at Ponape, the Turkish action at 
Birdir, affected not the missionaries alone. Had it 
been so, they might have felt it wise to yield. They 
affected other rights far exceeding the personal, and 
thus demanded the attention of the Government. Should 
England withdraw from Uganda, there would be en- 
tailed far more than persecution of a few faithful follow- 
ers of Christ. There would be involved the danger of 
re-enveloping a great country in darkness. Missionaries 
are not the only ones called of God to help his kingdom ; 
Governments have their share in the same work. 


_ 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. 


Can it be only four hundred years since Christopher 
Columbus discovered America? Has ali this revolution 
of the world happened in these,four centuries since the 
great navigator’s little caravels landed on an unknown 
island ? 

Christopher Columbus discovered something else than 
the new world we credit him with. Another new world 
of thought and aspirations began with his discovery. 
Everything new since Christianity has come with Co- 
lumbus, except printing. There has been a reformation 
in religion, the birth of new art, the sudden coloniza- 
tion of. virgin continents, the construction of another 
type of civilization, the invention of new sciences, and 
the discovery of personal rights, with their demand and 
acquisition of personal and national liberty. All this 
in these four hundred years which, more than any other 
man, Columbus has made something other than cycles 
of Cathay. 

It is well, then, that we give honor to the memory of 
the great Genoese. We do not say he was a perfect 
man, We let Justin Winsor draw away the veil of ro- 
mance and false sanctity with which some have 
foolishly tried to envelop him, making hima Sir Gala- 
had, or even a saintof the Church. He was not that, 
but he was a great, far-seeing man. He deserves not all 
praise, but praiseenough to dwarf other men. He hada 
strong will, directed to a purpose which other men 
thought a chimera. Only such a man could have 
achieved success, a man who had a sublime confidence 
in truth and factas he saw it and was ready to follow it 
to its full conclusion. He was willing, so sure was he 
that the world was round, and if round that the Indies 
could be reached as well by sailing west as by sailing 











life and the patronage of the Queen of Spain on the cer- 
tainty, which was a different kind of a certainty to him 
from what it was to any other man of his age. Mark 
what it was that made Columbus great, nothing but the 
sublime confidence he had in the processes that wrought 
conviction in his mind, and his readiness then to act on 
them. That was as great and masterful generalship as 
any that we ascribe to Cesar or Napoleon—nay greater ; 
forhe went out, like Abraham, not knowing whither he 
went, out into absolute blank, unknown wastes of waters, 
whose limits he could not know, but which would bring 
him, he was sure, to the other side of the round world. 
Ah! he was a man who knew, and’ kvew he knew, the 
wise man whom the world follows aud honors. 

Let, then, bells and cannon and oratory and song 
beatify him as no decree of pontiff can do. Let us look 
at what he did, and then add to his conscious hero- 
ism his part of the product of the centuries that 
have followed. We will not credit him with the en- 
slavement or extinction of native races which he would 
have evangelized, nor with the torpor which settled, 
after their conquest, on the Spanish invaders. We will 
give him what was in the line of his own forward mind, 
a share in the progress which he led, in the liberty which 
has traveled back from America to Europe, in the better 
earth of our day, and the perfecting civilization of na- 
tions and races whose supremacy has developed out of 
his discoveries, All honor to the great discoverer! 


»— 
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THE GERRYMANDER UPHELD. 


THE Court of Appeals has disappointed those who 
hoped that it would put the brand of disapproval on the 
legislative gerrymander accomplished by the Legislature 
of this State last winter. It was expected that, following 
the precedent set by the courts of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, our own Court would, in the interest of common 
honesty and the rights of the people as embodied in the 
Constitution, overthrow a scheme of legislative appor- 
tionment which carries rank injustice on the very face 
of it. But the Court, divided on partisan lines, has af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the act upon every point 
raised. Five of the judges, all Democrats, voted to sus- 
tain the apportionment, and two judges, both Republic- 
ans, joined in an opinion maintaining that it was un- 
constitutional, 
We are not surprised that the Court should unani- 
mously decide against several of the points raised against 
the act, those, for example, which assumed that the ex- 
traordinary session at which the apportionment was 
adopted was not “‘ the next session” contemplated by the 
Constitution, and that the enumeration, not having been 
made as provided in 1885,could not be made in 1892. The 
important point was that which alleged that the apportion- 
ment was contrary to the Constitution, because it was 
unequal. In several cases it allotted more members of 
Assembly to one county than to another having a larger 
population. For example, Albany County, with 
about 157,000 population, was allotted four mem- 
bers, while Monroe County, with upward of 181- 
000 population was allowed, only three members. We 
do not see how any explanation can be made of an 
instance like this that can reconcile it with the intent 
of the Constitution that the apportionment should be 
based upon the enumeration and should be as nearly 
equal as possible. Judge Andrews, who wrote the opin- 
ion of the minority of the Court, holds that it ‘‘violates 
the rule of equality established by the Constitution.” 
The majority of the Court do not deny that there is an 
inequality, but they hold that it is not of such a charac- 
ter as to justify the Court in overthrowing the appor- 
tionment. They seem to have been strongly influenced 
by the consideration that to declare the act in- 
valid would be to cause a great deal of con- 
fusion in the coming’ election, with the 
possibility that there might not be a legally elected Leg- 
islature next winter. It seems to us that this is a con- 
sideration which ought not to weigh against a manifest 
violation of the Constitution. The Court is not responsi- 
ble for consequences if a Legislature, for partisan pur- 
poses, enacts legislation which is contrary to the Consti- 
tution. The Court is appointed to uphold the spirit and 
intent of the Constitution to the end that the rights of 
the people shall be maintained. As Judge Andrews 
clearly points out, it is a ‘‘ cardinal principle of free rep- 
resentative government that every elector shall have 
equal weight in exercising the suffrage.” The appor- 
tionment scheme, as adopted by the recent Legislature, 
deprives the voters of several counties of their just and 
equal rights as citizens of the State. It takes a larger 
number of voters in Monroe County to secure three rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature than it does in Albany 
County to secure four. The purpose of the Legislature 
in thus discriminating was purely partisan. It wanted 
to secure for the Democratic Party advantages which 
are repugnant to the common sense of right, and to the 
Constitution, which was intended to be a check on such 
schemes. 
The point made in the majority opinion that these dis- 
criminations were within the discretion of the Legisla- 
ture seems to us without logical force. The Legislature 
finds scope for the exercise of discretion in obeying and 
honoring the Constitution, not in scheming to disobey 











east, that he was ready to risk his own reputation and 





and dishonor it. 





one. 
dent in favor of gerrymandering. The matter is not 


helped by saying that the previous Republican apportion- 
ment was unfair, 


never said so, never were asked to say so. 





We cannot but regard the decision as an unfortunate 
It gives sanction to fraud, it establishes a prece- 


It may have been so, but the courts 
When politi- 
cal reformers excuse the Tammany apportionment on the 
ground that the Republican apportionment was bad, 
they sanction the principle that a bad precedent is as 


worthy of imitation as a good precedent—when it helps 
their party. 
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THE SURRENDER OF SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


BIsHOP POTTER is quite willing that the World’s Fair 
should be open Sunday afternoon. On this point he 
agrees with some of the Roman Catholic prelates, 
who wrote letters to us on the subject last year. ‘The 
American reverence for a day of rest ” will, they seem to 
think, be satisfied, if the forepart of the day be respected. 
But why should the forenoon be held more sacred than 
the afternoon? Not because of any biblical command or 
precedent tending to make it so, The morning hours 
are no holier than those of the afternoon. The obvious 
reason for excepting the morning is that the churches 
occupy it with services. The advocates of afternoon 
opening seem to think that while the morning is occupied 
the afternoon is free. Take that, they say in substance, 
and welcome. 
But is the afternoon free? True, there are no preach- 
ing services ; but what about the Sunday-schools? They 
are just as legitimate, just as important, as the service 
which the sermon constitutes, God is worshiped as 
acceptably, the truth is presented as faithfully, souls are 
influenced as effectively, as in the morning, Expositions 
are just as attractive to those who sit in the classes as 
those who sit in the pews. The superintendents and 
teachers are as anxious to have every scholar in his place 
to receive the things provided for him as the preacher 
can possibly be. The afternoon is the young people’s 
time. Why rob them of it? We have no sympathy 
with the compromise. 
There is no interest of religion, morality or society 
which demands that the Exposition should be open for 
an hour on Sunday, morning, afternoon or evening ; and 
we are sorry that any minister or bishop should advocate 
it. Such advocacy adds one to the pressing influences 
which are already telling against the preservation, not 
of the Puritan Sabbath—we got away from that long ago 
—but of any Sabbath at all. 
Open museums are open arguments for open operas, 
open theaters, and open abominations. It will be a sorry 
day for labor when the pendulum, swinging from the 
Puritan, reaches the Parisian Sabbath. Every advance 
in that direction is an advance toward the enslavement 
of labor, toward breaking down the beneficent institution 
which insures one day in seven asa day of perfect rest 
to the weary toiler. The day is now so thoroughly di- 
vested of its Puritan elements that every innovation 
robs it of some essential of its character. Bishop Pot- 
ter andothers who, turning from the day of the past, pro- 
pose still further to secularize the day of the present, are 
doing Christianity and society poor service. 
American Christians, who would save the institution 
which has done so much to make our civilization what 
it is, must take their stand and fight the battle now. 
Open doors at Chicago would be a precedent which in 
the future it would be vain to contend against. Let 
petitions go to the Managers of the Fair in increasing 
volume, insisting that the will of Congress is also the 
will of the people, and must be respected. 

Pe 


THE GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE. 


It is very easy to tipone’s nose in the air and say that 
the propositions for union of Churches made at the 
Grindelwald Conference are impracticable and absurd; 
but impracticable propositions may help on a good 
cause. It is not helped on by contemptuously declaring, 
as an English Ritualistic paper does, that union means 
the recognition of the orders of ‘“‘the Plymouthist 
preacher or Salvationist she-captain.” 

The propositions for union between Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Wesleyans and Quakers, are, of 








course, impracticable at present, as impracticable 
as was our Lord’s last command to his dis- 
ciples. The command was a prophecy of the distant 
future, and so are. the propositions. The Four 


Articles of the American bishops and the Lambeth Con- 
ference cannot be made a basis of union; but the union 
is coming all the sooner, in some form, for the abortive 
attempt to formulate a basis. We cannot tell now what 
the final union will be, how far it will be formal and how 
farspiritual ; but it will come, for our Lord prayed for 
it, and every groping attempt for it is the repeating 
of our Lord’s petition. 

Bishop Perowne says that union involves the coming 
back of the Nonconformists to the communion of 
the National Church; and this need not, he 
says, make them accept the present Episcopal sys- 
tem, as Episcopacy is not of the essence of the Church, 
but only a preferable form of government, A chief 


pastor, or presiding elder in each large town, would, ac- 
cording to Dr. Perowne, be bishop enough to satisfy the 





Anglican conscience : and this the Rev, Edward White 
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a distinguished Congregational minister, had told him, 
was, in his view, the organization of the Primitive 
Church. But that would not satisfy most Anglicans. 
A union on such a basis would so overwhelm the High 
Churchmen and Ritualists that they would never consent 
to it. Nor would the English Dissenters consent to it, so 
long as the English Church is established. First give Non- 
conformists their equal rights and then they will begin 
to talk of union, not before. Disestablishment must come 
before union. 

Yet there is a little pleasant coquetting with the idea 
of Episcopacy on the part of English Nonconformists— 
mere coquetting, nothing more. The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes and Dr. Stephenson representing the Wesleyans, 
and Dr. Mackennal, Congregationalist, expressed them- 
selves as inclined to a development of Episcopal func- 
tions, such as American Methodist bishops and presiding 
elders and Congregational home mission superintend- 
ents exercise. This Episcopal power has its fullest ex- 
ercise in the autocracy of the Salvationist General and 
commanders ; and Mr. Spurgeon was much more than 
the usual local Baptist bishop. 

Mr. Hughes proposed that ‘“‘the Church of England 
should acknowledge as fully ordained priests all Non- 
conformist ministers, these ministers to remain in charge 
of their present congregations until further promotion, 
but that all future ordinations be according to the Episco- 
pal form.” He will hardly find a second to his proposi- 
tion on either side. It is utterly impracticable. So 
Pére Hyacinthe’s declaration that the Apostolic Succes- 
sion must be maintained will not be admitted by Non- 
conformists. It is merely a feeling after unity which is 
not coming, we venture to say, on that basis. The basis 
must be more spiritual. 

Can we forecast the future of Church union? Only 
to our own satisfaction, not to that of others. We fully 
believe that the bridge we have come to is the one to be 
crossed. Our colored Methodist brethren are just now 
at the bridge, and should cross it; so are the German 
and Dutch Reformed Churches. There are bridges 
plainly in sight to Presbyterians, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists and other bodies. We need not talk much 
about general and universal unions until we have done 
the smaller and nearer duty. This duty presses heavily 
on those who are intrusted with the management of ec- 
clesiastical affairs, altho they seldom see it. They lack 
ecclesiastical statesmanship. Further than this, we are 
fully convinced that spiritual oneness is the only force 
that can bring Churches together. What separates them 
is what is formal ; intellectual or administrative, theol- 
ogy or polity ; and of the two the polity, the government, 
is the most serious. The Churches have already well- 
nigh learned that intellectual differences should not sep- 
arate them; and we already see Calvinists and Armin- 
ians, Sacramentarians and Evangelicals equally at home 
in the same body. We are slower to learn that it is not 
government that makes a Church. Will it be possible, 
one of these blessed days, for Churches governed episco- 
pally and presbyterially and congregationally to be one 
body, and to acknowledge their corporate oneness? Why 
not? 





Editorial Motes. 


THE INDEPENDENT consists of forty-four pages this 
week. Weadd the twelve extra pages in order to give a 
full report of the Triennial General Council of the Congre- 
gationalists, and the Triennial General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the former at Minneapolis, 
the latter at Baltimore, and also to print the usual supply 
of letters from the missionary field. Among the general 
contributions is one from Joaquin Miller descriptive of 
Mexican scenery; a very careful estimate, by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, of the poetry of Alfred Tennyson; a 
budget of English Notes by James Payn; a stirring ex- 
pression by Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, of the duty of 
p» litical Mugwumps in the pending election ; a descrip- 
tion by Olive Thorne Miller of the flowers that bloom on 
the mesa around Colorado Springs; an article by Presi- 
dent Wartield, of Lafayette College, on the spiritual 
element in Tennyson’s poetry ; and the second in the series 
of sketches of Columbus and Pinzon, by Stoddard Dewey. 
Sophia A. Walker writes the article for our Fine Arts 
Department on the Columbus Loan Exhibition. Anna L. 
Dawes furnishes an interesting account of the Indian Con- 
ference at Lake Mohonk. The stories are by F. B. Stanford 
and Sydney Dayre ; the poems by W. B. Yeats, Mrs. T. W. 
Higginson, William H. Hayne, Edith M. Thomas.and 
Clinton Scollard. In our Farm and Garden Department 
E. P, Powell gives some valuable notes for fruit growers; 
John W. Caughey offers hints to poultry raisers, and 
Katherine Armstrong has some suggestions for the house- 
wife. 





THE directors of. Union Theological: Seminary have 
resolved to cut the Gordian knot. Whether it could have 
been untied will remain forever, we suppose, a matter of 
doubt. Evidently the directors did not believe it could, or 
did not want it untied, and so cut it at once; and by that 
action repealed, so far as they could legally do so, the com- 
pact of 1870. Their purpose in doing this is obvious. The 





General Assembly of 1891 had, in accordance with its un- 
derstanding of the terms of the compact, exercised the 
power of veto on the appointment of Professor Briggs. To 
this the directors objected, and a committee of the Assem- 
bly in conference with them failed to arrive at any final 
agreement. The General Assembly of 1892, holding the 
same attitude toward the appointment of Professor Briggs 
as its predecessor of 1891, likewise appointed a committee 
of conference with the Seminary directors, in the hope that 
some way out of the difficulty might be devised. Evidently 
the directors were hopeless of any such result being 
reached, and they decided to bring the controversy to an 
end at once, if possible. It was the proposition of the Semi- 
nary which led the Assembly to take the action of 1870, 
which is generally referred to as ‘“‘the compact.’’ The direct- 
ors now withdraw their assent to it. They are not willing 
that the General Assembly should longer exercise veto 
power over their Seminary appointments. They have 
found it difficult, we suppose, to contend against the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, for whose 
ministry they undertake to train young men. If the 
Seminary desires to be independent of Presbyterian con- 
trol of course it must break the compact. If it is unwill- 
ing that its professors shall receive formal approval from 
the General Assembly, which carries with it an implication 
of power to disapprove, it has taken the most open and 
direct way to secure its object. It still asks for the confi- 
dence and the patronage of the Presbyterian Church, to 
whose Standards and form of government it claims to be 
entirely loyal. What, if any, official action the Presby- 
terian Church will take with regard to the training in 
Union Seminary of students who are the beneficiaries of 
presbyterial or general church funds, we do not attempt 
to forecast. It would seem, however, that the Seminary, 
occupying a different relation to the General Assembly 
from the other theological seminaries, must also be pre- 
pared to occupy a different relation to the Presbyterian 
Church itself. 


A FEW weeks ago, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
severely criticised the officers of the law for the attitude 
they took toward Lizzie Borden, who is now in jail accused 
of having murdered her father and her step-mother. But 
any cruelty which may be charged on the prosecuting of- 
ficer or those under his direction, is light in comparison 
with the persecutions which the poor girl has suffered at 
the hands of writers for the daily press. It seems as tho 
the ingenuity of inventive minds had been set to work to 
show how all the evidence in the case, as well as the lack 
of evidence, might go to prove the guilt of the prisoner. 
All sorts of schemes have been suggested, and stories 
utterly without foundation have found their way into 
print. One of the most brutal of these stories was with- 
drawn last week. 1t does seem as tho after the victim of 
these persecutions has been taken into custody and is 
awaiting that fair and impartial trial which our legal tri- 
bunals are supposed to give, her case should be dropped by 
the public press. This so-called newspaper detective work 
is a kind of assassination. Its effect is destructive. It is 
an attempt to compel the general public to find the 
prisoner guilty before the evidence has been heard. This 
evil is so great in this country that it is a question whether 
laws ought not to be framed to prevent it. Lizzie Borden 
has been deprived of her liberty for the time being on sus- 
picion of having committed a great crime. Sheis in prison ; 
she is held for further action; all that professional 
experience and ability can do to prove her guilty will be 
done in‘court. In so far as society has an ‘interest in the 
punishment of the wrong-doer, it cannot be doubted that 
its interests will be well cared for. Itoughtto be remem- 
bered that the prisoner also has interests which should not 
be violated. She is not guilty until she has been proved 
guilty; and it seems to us a wicked and inhuman thing to 
try to piece facts together, or reports, or surmises, so as to 
make it appear that she is not only guilty, but that she is 
guilty in a peculiarly atrocious way. 


WE have never doubted that the Nicaragua Canal stands 
on a solid commercial basis, nor that its completion would 
prove as profitable to the stockholders as to the national 
commerce. The showing of the Committee appointed by 
the National Canal Convention at St. Louis is most encour- 
aging. The Government requirement that $2,000,000 should 
be spent the first year has been met by works which, in the 
aggregate, have cost over $6,000,000. The Greytown harbor 
has been restored, and rendered easy of access to vessels 
drawing fourteen feet. Wharves, landings and shipping 
buildings have been completed. Construction camps have 
been made, telegraphs put up, twelve miles of railway 
have been laid. Twenty miles of the Canal route have been 
cleared of timber. The climate proves healthy beyond ex- 
pectation. Of the 200 Northern engineers and skilled me- 
chanics at work during the three years past, not one has 
died from climatic disease. Among the whole 1,600 North- 
ern men engaged in the work, there have been but two 
deaths during four months. Of the 1691; miles from ocean 
to ocean, only 26% have to be excavated. The rest is now 
substantially ready for the world’s commerce. Lake Nica- 
ragua is itself the finest harbor in the world, being 110 
miles long, 60 miles wide, and having in the deepest parts 
250 feet of water. The trade that already presses on the 
two entrepots of the Canal is enormous, and on the most 
moderate computation would reach 6,000,000 tons the first 
year, and within five years would rise to double that 
amount. The lowest calculation of its volume would in 
sure the construction company of an income of ten per 
cent. and over on the gross outlay. There is now as little 
doubt that this Canal will be built as there is that the 
Panama work will be abandoned. The only uncertainty 
in the case relates to the question, Who shall build, own 
and control the work? European syndicates have already 
made overtures to theCompany. American capitalists 
cannot afford to let a work of such magnitude and impor- 
tance pass out of their hands. Its control is almost as 
important to us as its construction. From a national point 











of view, the American ownership and control of the line is 
a@ point we cannot afford to surrender. Its construction 
has been wisely left to private enterprise, but the national 
interest in the work is so great and so peculiar that the 
directors are by the charter accountable to the Government 
of the United States. The Secretary of the Interior has 
power to publish all the details of the corporate manage- 
ment for the protection of investors. The work is in- 
dorsed by leading business men who have examined the 
affairs of the Company, and the prospective basis on which 
they are working. The Committee make the strongest 
possible appeal to the public spirit and enterprise of the 
country to aid in a work which is as sure as anything in 
this world can be to succeed, and by its success to give this 
country the key to the world’s commerce. 


...eThose who do not worship liturgically can hardly 
appreciate the importance of the changes in the Book of 
Common Prayer, finally approved by the Episcopal General 
Convention, and summarized by our correspondent, the 
Rev. John B. Wasson. Some new prayers and collects are 
introduced, the rubrics are altered in certain cases, substi- 
tutions of Psalms and Scripture verses are made—all in 
the interests of liturgical enrichment and greater flexibil- 
ity. In many cases the changes seem to be merely verbal 
and to have little importance, as the provision that the 
numbers of the Psalms shall be printed in Arabic instead 
of Roman numerals, or the omiszion of the words, ‘‘ Here 
endeth the Litany,” or the adding of versicles here and 
there. But we must not forget that all these things are 
important to those whose devotion is voiced by the Book of 
Common Prayer, and much time and thought and research 
have been devoted to each change proposed, and every one 
of them can be supported by conclusive reasons. 


.... We have been requested by the publisher of Dunton’s 
Spirit of the Turf, Chicago, to publish a reply in that jour- 
nal to the article by Mr. Montgomery, in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on the case of Dr. H. M. Scudder, Jr., who was 
accused of murder. We do not think it necessary to pub- 
lish the reply any more than that paper has thought it 
necessary to publish Mr. Montgomery’s article in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. We do not indorse our contributors’ views, 
and it is enough to say that our Chivago contemporary 
severely attacks this defense of Dr. Scudder and declares 
that public opinion is with him. The article we have been 
twice asked to reprint occupies two pages. 


....The Columbian Celebration in this city last week was 
a wonderful success. It brought millions of people to 
town; it included magnificent street and naval parades ; 
and it was the occasion of an unprecedented decoration of 
bunting. It was very pleasant to see the Stars and Stripes 
profusely displayed in the foreign quarters as on Broad- 
way. All classes of the population, not excepting the 
school children, united to do Columbus honor. It was 
anintensely patriotic occasion, and as such must have a 
wholesome and educating influence. 


....Atthe meeting of the Congregational National Council 
last week, not one word was said publicly in defense of Mr. 
McDaniel’sletter, altho Mr. Bassett, delegate of the churches 
of Alabama, did defend it privately ; and in the committee 
meeting Mr. Berry, one of the white delegates, in reply to 
the question why the white churches were not willing to 
have a union of the churches represented by pastor and 
delegate, said that was impracticable; and when asked 
why it was impracticable he said it was because the color 
line must be drawn. 


....All honor to the Rev. Mr. Sherrill, of Atlanta, for one 
brave act, which puts to shame the conduct of Mr. McDan- 
iel. When he was to be ordained some months ago, over 
the Church of the Redeemer in that city, he had an invita- 


tion to the ordaining council sent to the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Atlanta, colored. This raised such a 
storm of opposition that it came very near to breaking up 
the Council; but Mr. Sherrill would not back down, and 
rallied his friends and got them to attend. Sucha victory 
makes the next easier. 


...Tennyson had not been dead two days before Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Lewis Morris and Alfred Austin, two of 
whom at least might be supposed to be candidates to the 
Poet Laureateship, had printed poems in the Times in 
honor of Lord Tennyson ; and yet the general consensus is 
that the greatest living poet in England is Swinburne. 
We suppose that not even the senuousness of his ‘‘Laus 
Veneris”’ would stand so much in his way as the lines in 
denunciation of Russia and approving tyrannicide. 


....Mrs. Harrison is gradually growing weaker, and it 
seems to be only a question of days when the gloom of 
death will settle over the White House. The President, 
turning from the excitement of the last weeks of a cam- 
paign in which the political fortunes of himself and party 


are in the balance, devotes himself to the care and compan- 
ionship of the patient sufferer, doing all that he can to 
make ber last hours peaceful and comfortable. The sym- 
pathy of the people is warm and wide. 


...-Prof. J. M. Tyler says that, as the result of his care 
ful inquiries, he is convinced that the amount of betting 
at the contests of the Intercollegiate League of Dartmouth, 


Williams and Amherst colleges is so very little that he be- 
lieves an average of fifty dollars would be a very liberal es- 
timate of the amount wou or lost. Certainly this is a mere 
bagatelle compared with the large amounts hazarded at 
the Yale-Harvard boat races. 


....We are not suprised to learn, as we go to press, that 
the Supreme Court at Washington has unanimously af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the Miner electoral law in 


Michigan, which provides that Presidential electors shall 
be chosen by Congressional districts, and not by the State 
at large. It is constitutional, but all the same a gross 
injustice. 


.... The Congregationalist rejoices over the continuance 
of Dr. Storrs in the presidency of the American Board. He 
has,the entire confidence of all the liberals, except, perhaps, 


avery few. The Prudential Committee has the entire 
confidence of Dr. Storrs. He is in thorough accord with 
their policy. Why, then, continue to abuse the Com- 
mittee ? 
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THE COLUMBIAN CELEBRATION. 


From Sunday, October 9th, to Thursday, October 13th, 
New York City celebrated a féte unparalleled in her his- 
tory. The weather was perfect, each day apparently more 
beautiful than the day before, and all things combined to 
make the celebrations inehonor of the discovery of America 
most perfect. On the Saturday previous services were held 
in the synagogs, and on Sunday the churches commemo- 
rated the event with fine music and addresses calling at- 
tention to the wonderful advance of the last four centuries. 
Monday commenced the official program. The educational 
institutions of the State were out in full force. In New 
York City 20,000 children of every nationality, creed and 
color, gathered in line. There were white, black and the 
tawny Indian; there were Roman Catholics, Hebrews, 
Protestants, Italians, Scandinavians, all together; there 
were college students, sailor boys and little girls. Mayor 
Grant, attended by the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, led the column down Fifth Avenue from Fifty-ninth 
Street to Washington Square, and the crowds that 
gathered on either side of the line of march applauded 
loudly as, one after another, the regiments of youngsters 
marched by. The greater part were from New York, but 
there were divisions from Brooklyn and Jersey City. St. 
Francis Xavier College sent its uniformed cadets, as did 
St. Benedict’s Colored Home; Manhattan College and 
Columbia College were represented, and the New York 
Catholic Protectory sent a band that more than rivaled 
the older and more famous ones. 

In the evening the Columbian Cantata was heard at 
Music Hall by a crowd of the élite of New York City, who 
not only enjoyed the music, but applauded to the echo the 
finished speech with which Chauncey Depew introduced 
the score. Monday evening the Columbian Committee 
made the sky brilliant with fireworks and colored lights 
from Brooklyn Bridge, while many buildings, notably the 
World Building, stood out with startling distinctness in a 
blaze of electric light. 

Tuesday came the Columbus Naval Parade, when a 
noble fleet of honor, including ships of war of our own 
navy and representatives of the French, Italian and Span- 
ish navies, escorted by numberless yachts, excursion boats 
and tugs of every description, passed from the Narrows up 
the Hudson to Grant’s tomb where, amid salvos of artillery 
they disbanded, the men-of-war remaining there at anchor, 
the escorting steamers returning down the Bay. It was 
a beautiful sight. The great “‘ Philadelphia” and the 
low-lying and wicked-looking ‘“ Miantonomah” led the 
line, while the French gun-boat ‘‘ Hussard,’”’ flanked by 
the ‘“‘ Atlanta’ and the ‘‘ Dalton,” followed in due order. 
Next came the Italian eruiser “ Giovanni Bausan”’ with 
the coast survey steamer ‘“ Blake’’ and the dynamite 
cruiser*‘Vesuvius.”’ These were followed by the Spanish “In- 
fanta Ysabel.”” The shores of the Hudson were crowded. 

Every steamer along the piers was gayly decked with 
flags, and the piers themselves were perfectly covered with 
men, women and children. The Hights of Weehawken 
and the whole length of Riverside Park were alive with 
people, who cheered the ships asthey went by, laughed at 
the screeching of the tugs and rejoiced in the balmy air 
that seemed to quiet every fear of undue exposure. A 
haze rested over the Harbor, dimming somewhat the sharp 
outlines of ships and hills, but softening everything and 
making one think that it must have been just sucha day 
on which the great explorer first touched the New World. 

The evening brought again a display of fireworks and 
illuminations. New York City was not to be outdone 
by the Columbian Committee, and the whole length of 
Brooklyn Bridge with its lofty piers was a blaze of light, 
while for miles around there could be seen the magnificent 
rockets and bombs that showered their sparks over the 
whole of the East River and the adjoining sections of New 
York and Brooklyn. 

Wednesday, October 12th, was a day long to be remember- 
ed by the thousands who gathered in the city of New York. 
From every section they came. The railroads had made 
every provision possible, and trains without number from 
north, east, south and even west, brought the spectators who 
crowded the stoops, mounted trucks, climbed lamp posts, 
filled every available seat ia windows along the line of 
march and on the stands that had been arranged with a 
prodigality that seemed to leave no possibility of disap- 
pointment to any one. To describe the whole thing with 
anything like justice would require space far beyond that 
allotted to us. 

The military parade started from the Battery, and, tak- 
ing inits additions from one street and another as the head 
of the column passed, wound its way along Broadway, then 
up Fifth Avenue through the triumphal arch to Fifty- 
ninth Street, where it was disbanded. On every hand 
there were beautiful decorations, the Equitable Building, 
City Hall, New York Life Insurance Building, and many 
others standing out most prominently. At ten o’clock 
forty mounted policemen wheeled into line across Broad- 
way, and General McMahon and his staff led the United 
States troops as they passed on up the line of march. There 
were regular troops, battalions of cadets, engineering 
corps, light artillery, marines and blue jackets from the 
American men-of-war, National Guard troops from New 
York, regiments from Brooklyn, the National Guards of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and post after post of the 
Grand Army veterans; there were the bands well known 
throughout the city and the country ; then came the letter- 
carriers in close array, winning cheer after cheer as they 
passed the stands; the firemen in twenty-three companies 
with thirty-two men in each, with engines, hose carts, 
water towers, etc. The Italian division that entered line 
at Park Row was particularly noticeable on account of the 
gorgeous silk flags. Then came the German societies and 
independent organizations. 

One figure that every one hoped to see on the Grand Re- 
viewing Stand was absent; and many thoughts turned to 
Washington,where President Harrison was watching by the 
bedside of the wife for whose life he had given up hoze 





Levi P. Morton, however, was there, and did the honors of 
the United States Government. He was accompanied by 
Officers of the Cabinet, the Italian and Mexican Ministers 
and other official representatives of the Italian, Spanish 
and French Governments. It was a brilliant assembly 
on this official Reviewing Stand and the one just opposite, 
between which the review passed. For more than five 
hours the procession continued, and when it was over not 
less than 70,000 men had received the salutation of the 
Vice President and his associates. 
Even more attractive to many than the day parade, with 
its bands and marching legions, was the night pageant. 
Every resource of ingenuity had been taxed to make it the 
most brilliant part of the celebration. Early in the even- 
ing they commenced to gather along the line of lower 
Broadway, just as the soldiers had gathered in the morn- 
ing, but it was a very different assembly. Down one street 
and another were seen groups of cyclers with their safeties, 
waiting for the signal to start. The floats were hidden 
away in other streets, and it was not until! ten o’clock in the 
evening that the line was fairly under way. First after the 
grand marshal and his aids, with beautiful uniforms, came 
the wheelmen, between 2,000 and 2,500 in number, their 
wheels gayly decked with flags. streamers and tissue paper 
of every color, the noiselessness of their rubber tires more 
than made up by the blast of the automatic horn, unlike 
any other noise ever heard in the universe. There were 
historical attires, among them Columbus followed by a 
band of Indians in full war paint. Then came the floats 
preceded by Cappa’s military band. There was the Car of 
Fame, with tribes of Indians and cave-dwellers ; another 
car represented pre-historic America, with a mastodon’s 
head rising from an India rubber iceberg and accompanied 
by Aztecs and Toltecs of Mexico. Then came a group of 
sun-worshippers, Aztec priests swinging censers below the 
altar; an Italian society represented the victory of genius 
—Columbus standing on a great globe ; then followed the 
statue of Columbus and a model of the “Santa Maria” 
drawn by the Spanish sailors from the ‘‘ Infanta Ysabel.” 
Then came the Capitol at Washington lighted inside 
and out with electricity; the Car of Liberty was fol- 
lowed by the Genius of the Press, represented by 
a young lady standing on the top of a gigantic ink bottle 
and with a small printing press in operation; Music, 
Science, Poetry, Romance all followed, beautifully illumi- 
nated by flash lights of electricity. Then came the Su- 
premacy of American Women, the Car of the Oceans, the 
Ship of State and Electra, the last a hydra-headed monster, 
around which thousands of incandescent lights flashed 
under the control of the electrician in charge. One of the 
great features was the march of the red men, 1,500 of them 
in line with costumes of the most approved style, and 
making their presence manifest by hoots and yells of the 
most realistic type. Scarcely less beautiful than the lights 
along the march were the lights on the buildings. Tiffa- 
ny’s, in Union Square, was one blaze of light, while over 
all towered the campanile of the Madison Square Garden, 
which, from the diamond point of light at its summit to 
the .base, seemed to be one living light. From Twenty- 
third Street up Fifth Avenue extended a gay triumphal 
arch. Poles had been erected at regular intervals from 
which ropes were strung bearing spheroidal lanterns with 
a deep, mellow, reddish-yellow color; 1492 and 1892 were 
seen everywhere, and ingenuity was taxed to the utmost 
to give beautiful hints of the advance made within late 
years in every line of life. Far after midnight the proces- 
sion kept on its way, and it was not until the small hours 
of the morning that it disbanded and the crowds were left 
free to seek their homes. Through all the night trains passed 
out of the city on every road, and many a sightseer suught 
his bed just as the dawn broke. 

Some idea of the vastness of the crowd that attended 
may be gained from the reports of the railroads as to the 
number of passengers carried. At the Jersey City station 
of the Pennsylvania road the amount of passengers rose 
from 25,000 to 30,000, its ordinary daily average, to over 
90,000 ; the Jersey Central carried not less than 60,000 pas- 
sengers ; the Erie nearly 40,000 ; the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western nearly 40,000 people; and on the whole not 
less than 200,000 people taxed the railroads to their utmost 
to get them to their homes in the suburbs of New York. 
The elevated railroads showed a total of 1,075,537 passen- 
gers on Wednesday, and nearly 3,000,000 for the three days. 
The ferryboat companies estimate that they carried 800,000 
passengers, 100,000 more than the record established on the 
day of the Washington Centennial. One of the most sin- 
gular, as well as the most gratifying facts in connection 
with it all was the almost absolute freedom from serious 
injury. The crowds pressed up the side streets upon the 
lines of march in solid masses, so that the police had all 
they could do to keep them from encroaching upon the 
lines of the paraders. One incident. illustrated the possi- 
bility of terrible loss. 

During the parade on Wednesday the three magnificent 
horses of a fire engine, impatient with the slow progress 
to which they were unaccustomed, and disturbed at their 
surroundings, broke loose from the line of march. Their 
driver did his best to hold them, but they’ were beyond his 
control, and started down one of the side streets directly 
toward a solid mass of people. Every one held his breath, 
but just as they turned a policeman, with magnificent 
courage, made a flying leap at the head of one of the horses. 
For a moment it was a terrible contest ; but the man won. 
Others came to his reliéf, and the wild horses were stopped 
only a few feet away from the helpless crowd. Then came 
a panic. and fora few moments the great crowd reeled and 
swayed, the line of police wavered for a moment, and there 
wasamadrush. A little delay, however, cooled the ex- 
cited crowd, order was restored, and only a few were found 
to have received any injury. 

Thursday the regular course of life was taken up again ; 
but the celebration could not be stopped all at once, and 
Friday night came the grand banquet at Lenox Lyceum. 
Leading citizens of New York, high officials of the na- 





tional, State and city government, officers of the Army and 


Navy, representatives of foreign nations, gathered about 
the tables amid a scene of surpassing splendor and rich- 
ness. Flags of the United States, Italy and Spain were 
everywhere ; the arms of many nations were embroidered 
in gold on costly hangings. There were addresses by Vice- 
President Morton, Governor Flower, Secretary Foster, Gen- 
eral Horace Porter aud others. The banquet closed the cer- 
emonies at the time, but the memories of it will remain for 
many years. As one policeman said : “ Four hundred years 
don’t come around very often, and it is worth while to 
make a little extra show.” 


> 
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THE LAKE MOHONK INDIAN MISSION CON- 
FERENCE. 


BY ANNA L, DAWES. 








THE Mohonk Indian Conference held its annual meeting 
on the 12th, 13th and 14th of this month under the generous 
auspices of the Hon. Albert K. Smiley. It resembled its 
predecessors in general, altho having certain features of its 
own. It suffered from the absence of many strong men 
usually influential in its councils, such as the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, the Hon. Austin Abbott, Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, 
Bishops Whipple, Huntington and Walker, General Arm- 
strong, Captain Pratt and several other equally well- 
known friends of the Indian. Among those in attendance, 
however, many of whom were heard with great satisfac- 
tion were, in addition to the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers, Presideut Taylor, of Vassar, the Hon. Edw. L. Pierce, 
the Hon. Theo. Roosevelt, Mr. T. J. Stimson, Mr. Frank 
Wood, Mr. Moses Pierce, Senator Dawes, the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, the Hon. H. O. Houghton, Mr. J. W. Davis, the Hon. 
Rowland Hazard.and others. The Conference was specially 
gratified by the presence and words of ex-President Hayes 
and Commissioner Morgan. The occasion was also notabie 
for the large attendance of workers of various kinds, such 
as Miss Alice Fletcher—there for the first time for seven 
years—Miss Carter, Miss Robertson, Mrs. Alfred Riggs, 
Professor Painter, Mrs. Quinton, Lieutenant Wotherspoon, 
and a large number of others. The personnel of the gather- 
ing is interesting as in large measure exhibiting the value 
and special features of the meeting. 

An unusual number of persons had lately been “in the 
field’’ for personal observation. Messrs. Garrett, James 
and Lyon of the Board, Senator Dawes, General Morgan, 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Davis had but just returned from 
visits to the schools, to the Sioux Reservation in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. This circumstance and the presence of 
so many teachers and missionaries resulted in the pres- 
entation of an unusually large number of interesting and 
valuable facts as to the present condition of the Indians. 
Oneevening was wholly given up to such accounts. 

On the whole, the impression made upon the Conference 
in the various sessions was most encouraging, altho it was 
thoroughly understood that too much must not be ex- 
pected. The conviction was expressed that the time for 
patient, persistent effort, turned in special directions, had 
arrived, and certain avenues for such effort were pointed 
out. Owing to various causes the discussions did not crys 
tallize round particular points as much as usual, nor come 
to a head as could be desired, but to a large extent left the 
impression of a great number of facts or problems succeed- 
ing each other with great rapidity. This was due partly 
to the absence of certain dominating minds, and partly to 
an unfortunate plan of greatly crowding subjects and 
speakers so that discussion of the points brought up 
was abridged and sometimes prevented. For this reason 
the results of the gathering consist largelyin interchange 
of views and ideas, and in knowledge of new facts as to 
conditions, rather than in any new discovery or enuncia- 
tion of principles. Much attention was given to the ques- 
tion of education. General Morgan reported nearly 20,000 
children in school, and gave a full account of the twenty 
large industrial schools with their magnificent equipments, 
and of the valuable work they are doing in training the 
mind and hands of the yourg Indians both by books and 
by knowledge of trades and industries. Mr. Dawes also 
described these schools and commended them in high 
terms. The question of the value of the mission schools 
was taken up by several speakers and their work com- 
mended. This was specially true of the school at Santee 
Agency. The Rev. J. M. King, the Rev. Dr. Ellinwood and 
others spoke upon the relations of the contract schools to 
the Government ; and it was clearly the view of the Con- 
ference that the Churches should assume the support of 
these schools altogether, and relieve themselves of any 
further connection with the Government. General Mor- 
gan also spoke of the need of compulsory education, and 
was heartily supported by his audience in his view of its 
necessity. The Hon. Philip Garrett gave a somewhat 
gloomy view of the condition of the returned student, and 
suggested a plan of colonization as a possible remedy. 

This view was controverted by Miss Robertson and 
others, who held that the leaven was certainly tho slowly 
permesting the race. Mr. Roosevelt in a stirring speech 
announced himself as a convert to the value of the non-res- 
ervation schools, and gave most interesting personal testi- 
mony to the Christian character and civilization of the 
mass of the returned students. Others also bore testimony 
to the same facts. It appeared throughout the meeting at> 
various times from the words of many observers that on 
the whole great advances had been made in this matter of 
civilization, altho much remained to be done. To this end 
Miss Cook gave a most interesting address on the work of 
field matrons, explaining their duties and showing their 
Necessity and value. 

The question of allotments was taken up by Miss 
Fletcher, who explained her recent work among the Nez 
Perces, and gave her opinion as to the scope and usefulness 
of the Dawes bill, and the stimulus to the Indian of the in- 
dividual ownership of land. General Morgan reported 
81,000 Indians as nearly or quite allotted. All speakers 





dwelt upon the practical changes in the Indian problem 
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brought about by the new situation, and the great need of 
preparation for the new duties of citizenship. 

The question of Civil Service and permanent tenure of 
Indian officials brought out a sharp discussion as to the 
character of the agents. Their general good character 
and ability at this present time were vouched for by General 
Morgan and Senator Dawes. Mr. Roosevelt, Dr. Potts and 
others dwelt warmly upon the need of the application of 
Civil Service ideas to the whole Indian service, and carried 
the audience with them. 

A report was made upon the condition of the Mission 
Indians, and the fact was stated that it was necessary to 
raise money to pay the expenses of special counsel to defend 
them against ejectment suits. Contributions were request- 
ed for this object. 

The subject of law for the Indian received considerable 
attention. Mr. Garrett presented the report of the Law 
Committee, expressing the need of some action. Mr. 
Stimson explained most admirably the nature and purpose 
of a bill prepared by him, and last winter introduced into 
the House of Representatives, for the protection of the 
Indian during the transition period, before his full enjoy- 
ment of citizenship. General Morgan advocated the ex- 
tension and modification of the laws already in force, with 
expansion of the powers and character of the existing 
Indian courts. 

Mention should be made of the very delightful mission- 
ary addresses of Miss Robertson and Mrs. Riggs, and Miss 
Carter, with her beautiful face, of the report of Mrs. D. 
R. James and of Lieutenant Wotherspoon’s account of the 
Apaches at Mt. Vernon Barracks, as well as of the 
speeches of the Rev. Joseph Cook, President Hayes, and of 
many others to which it is impossible even to allude in this 
brief summary. 

The Conference passed a resolution of appreciation and 
thanks to Senator Dawes for his services to the Indian, 
in view of his proposed retirement from public life. They 
also passed a resolution of sympathy with General Arm- 
strong in his continued illness, and one of sympathy with 
President Harrison in his present anxiety. 

One of the most valuable results of the Conference was 
a& movement suggested by Mr. Smiley and Mr. Grim, of 
Boston, and supported by Miss Robertson for the creation 
of a fund for the higher education of such Indians as shall 
prove themselves worthy of such help. This project was 
received with great enthusiasm, and nearly #2, 000 was im- 
mediately subscribed. The matter was put in charge of a 

competent committee, of which the Hon. Rowland G. Haz- 
ard, of Penndale, R. I., is Chairman, and the Hon. A K. 
Smiley, Treasurer. It is hoped to raise #5,000 for this 
most important object. 

The platform adopted is given below. 

1. They advise that the allotment of lands be persistently and 
judiciously continued until there shall be no further need of In- 
dian agents or reservation agencies. 

2. They desire to emphasize the fact that the National Govern- 
ment must assume the common school education of Indian chil- 
dren, making it compulsory where necessary. 

3. It is the duty of the General Government to enact and enforce 
such laws as will fully protect the Indian in his relations to other 
Indians, as well as in his relations to al] other persons, that as 
soon as possible he shall become self-respecting and self-support- 
ing, and that until he becomes so he shall be protected from rob- 
bery through deceit or extortion by unscrupulous lawyers or 
greedy land claimants. 

4. They are convinced that not only the principles of the Civil 
Service law should be applied as far as practical to the Indian 
service, but that the appointment of Indian agents, inspectors 
and allotting agents should be or account of fitness only, and that 
those holding these offices should continue to hold them during 
good behavior, and that they emphatically condemn the appoint- 
ment or removal of these officers for partisan reasons. 

5. They earnestly appeal to all Christian people everywhere to 
relax no effort to bring the benign influence of Christian truth to 
bear upon these people. 

LAKE MOHONK, October 14th, 1892. 





ACTION CONCERNING SENATOR DAWES. 


The following resolution passed by the Mohonk Confer- 
ence by a rising vote will gratify friends of the Indians as 
well as Senator Dawes, as a just tribute to his long and 
faithful service on behalf of Indian rights and in opposition 
to Indian wrongs.—[Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. ] 


“This Conference deems it wise to refrain ordinarily from 
formal commendation of living persons, but exceptional cir- 
cumstances seem to justify in a single instance a departure from 
this habit of reserve. 

“The recent announcement by the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of 
his purpose to retire from the United States Senate at the expira- 
tion of his present term in March next, is a fitting opportunity to 
put on record the profound appreciation of his eminent services 
in the cause of Indian rights ani Indian civilization which is felt 
not only by the members of this Conference but by all the friends 
of that cause in this country, whether toilers in the field or striv- 
ing to enlist the co-operation of Congress and the sympathy of 
the American people in its behalf. 

“Mr. Dawes has been Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs from 1879 continuously to the present time. Dur- 
ing that period he has been earnest and effective in carrying 
legislation and obtaining appropriations needed to promote the 
progressand welfare of the Indian people. Without enumerat- 
ing his services on these points which at the end of his term will 
cover a period of fourteen years, it is sufficient to mention the act 
concerning the lands in severalty and citizenship for the Indians 
approved February 8th, 1887, which was carried by his ability and 
tact and the confidence reposed by his associates in his integrity 
and wisdom. This act bearing his name was noordinary statute. 
It declared a newsystem and a new policy. It marks a turning 
point in the enterprise of lifting a race to American citizenship 
and Christian manhood. 

“Not only as the author of legislation has Mr. Dawes assisted 
the Indian movement. In visits to the tribes on their reserva- 
tions, in personal Sbeervedion of thelr needs, in oe te with 





their’ official protectors and with teachers e in educa- 
tion, in his attendance on this and similar co pene of persons 
seeking to protect and elevate the Indian, he has kept his mind 
open to the Keren yf phases of the question and been a medium 
of communication between the Government and associations and 
individuals am Seay my for same cause. history of th: 
race now Z oe Vnnene Gan Soeranne esi SS Se aiats 
the itten pomuatiee, hall be no 

gn tesiion, place_ amon ts foremost nefactors the 
name of this Senator from Massachu: 





Religions j Dutelligence. 


THE EIGHTH NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


It was suitable that Dr. Quint should be unanimously 
elected Moderator of the Eighth Triennial Congregational 
Council. He had been an elected member of every Council 
from the first at Oberlin, and had been a member of the 
committee that drew up its Constitution. No man is bet- 
ter known in the body as a sagacious adviser and as a mas- 
ter of Congregational principles; and he is, besides this, an 
admirable presiding officer. His popularity with a public 
assembly is unbounded, based on his sense, wit and good 
temper. 

There have been two subjects up for discussion at the 
meeting at Minneapolis that have dwarfed all others—one 
the report of the Committee on Credentials, from Alabama, 
and the other the report of the Committee on the Relations 
of the Benevolent Societies to the Churches. 

The Alabama question was the Georgia question of three 
years ago over again, with small modifications, During 
the three years since the meeting of the Council in Worc- s- 
ter, there has been organized a General Convention of the 
State, composed of delegates from the Georgia Association 
of colored churches and from the white conferences, in all 
twenty-four members. This was organized on the advice of 
a number of members of the last Triennial Council, 
and it retains everywhere else the color division 
between the churches, The Georgia Association has 
none but colored churches, and the Georgia Conference 
none but white churches, while the Georgia Con- 
vention has delegates from both bodies, but none from 
churches. 

The advantage having been gained of a small State con- 
vention of delegates twice removed from the churches, and 
the color line having been retained as previously, the 
sixty new white churches of Alabama proposed the same 
plan, They also, all but three or four in towns where there 
was a Northern population, had just come over from 
the Congregational Methodists with their two organiza- 
tions of North and South Alabama, separated by the black 
belt that runs through the middle of the State,and with 
their ten distinct conferences. These white conferences, 
looking for aid from the Home Missionary Society and the 

Church Building Society, and for recognition from the 
Congregational Council, sought union on the Georgia basis 
with the churches of the Alabama Association. These 
churches offered to unite in any way that would recognize 
membership in the State body by representation of each 
church by pastor and member, but declined to unite in 
forming any body of delegates from conferences. A meet- 
ing of delegates was called to consider the matter of union, 
to which the representatives of the Association (colored) 
were under instructions to refer any proposition to their 
churches for ratification. The meeting was held, the dele- 
gates of the conferences held themselves competent to or 
ganize a convention without referring to their churches, 
and proceeded to form a convention on the Georgia plan, 
the representatives of the Association (colored) withhold- 
ing their assent. 

Under these circumstances the new Alabama State Con- 
vention elected a delegate to the National Council, as did 
two of the district conferences, and the old Alabama Asso- 
ciation. The matter came up before the Council on the 
report of the Committee on Credentials, recommending 
that the delegates from the Alabama Association, the old 
body which has been recognized for seventeen years, be ad- 
mitted, that the delegates from the district conferences be 
also admitted, but that the delegates from the new State 
Convention be not admitted. This precipitated a sharp 
discussion, which was renewed the next day, and which is 
very fully reported elsewhere. The chief argument in 
favor of an amendment admitting the delegation of the 
State Convention was made by A. Hastings Ross, D.D., of 
Michigan, who argued that by the formation of new Con- 
gregational bodies the old State Association became local, 
on a par with the new ones, and could not claim any longer 
exclusive jurisdiction. The new ones held the field and had 
a right to organize into a State body in their own way. He 
entirely ignored the question of fellowship between the 
white and colored churches. The delegates from both 
bodies spoke at length, and the facts were brought out at 
length. One fact which was very significant was the letter 
of the Rev. 8S. C. McDaniel, of Atlanta, the leader of those 
who have come over from the Congregational Methodists, 
and their Missionary Superintendent, addressed to the Rev. 
J. R. McLean, pastor of the colored church in Macon, who 
had written to him proposing to unite with the local con- 
ference. Mr. McDaniel replied to Mr. McLean advising 
that he and his church do not apply for membership on the 
ground that it would be unpleasant and that the colors 
had better keep apart, that union of white and black 
churches in the same body was not desirable. 

After full discussion the whole matter was referred to a 
new committee, which simply recommended that the report 
of Committee on Credentials be adopted, and that the 
delegate from the new convention be made an honorary 
member. This was adopted, and very nearly the best thing 
was done that was possible. 

The other great subject, the only one that attracted more 
than a passing interest, was that of the relation of the 
Societies to the churches, It was presented in a paper 
prepared by Dr. Ross, of Michigan, who read and defended 
it, and which was based on the theory that only one possi- 
ble method of conducting a benevolent society can be Con- 
gregational—that by which the churches, in their confer- 
ences, elect, not nominate, the voting delegates to the 
annual meetings of these Societies. Accordingly he was 
not satisfied with.the action at Chicago in reference to the 
American Board. That action proposed that the confer- 

ences should nominate and the Corporate Members elect 











from those thus nominated to fill vacancies. Dr. Ross’s 
report, which was written before the action at Chicago, 
favored the plan of election instead of nomination, with 
any necessary change of charter which that would imply, 
When a motion was made to amend by substituting in his 
proposition the word nominate for ‘“‘elect” he stoutly 
resisted it. The discussion was carried on in good spirit 
but very earnestly; and the whole matter was referred to 
a committee, which brought in a report much more mod- 
erate than that of Dr. Ross, less doctrinaire, and which 
heartily approved the action of the Board in yielding to 
the demand of the churches for the right of representation 
in the Corporate Board. 

The report of Dr. Ross’s committee having been so hap- 
pily disposed of, there remained the consideration of the 
report of a committee to which was referred a memorial 
from the New Haven West Association, suggesting that 
adhesion to the ordinary creeds and the approval of Coun- 
cils should be regarded as a sufficient: safeguard of ortho- 
doxy in the appointment of missionaries. This had been 
reported to a committee skillfully made up of such oppo- 
site elements that it seemed impossible that they could. 
agree; among them Dr. Charles Ray Palmer and Dr. 
Little and the Hon. Calvin Fairbanks represented the ecn- 
servatives, and Dr. Newman Smyth and Dr. Bradford the 
liberals. But they did agree on a very short report, which 
told what creeds are, and then what councils are, and then 
declared that they are weighty authorities. About the 
time that the Council had got its ears ready to begin to pay 
attention and to expect the application to the management 
of the Board, the report came to a sudden end. First 
one man laughed, and ther the whole audience laughed. 
Not a member of the committee offered a word of explana 
tion. Somebody moved that the language of the New 
Haven West Association be substituted for the report, but 
that was voted down by the good-humored delegates. 
Then somebody else wanted the question divided ; but it 
did not appear to the Moderator that any division could be 
made that would allow the two parts to stand alone. 
After jokes and laughter the resolution was passed. 

Among the pleasantest incidents of the Council were the 
addresses of Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, and Mr. Harrison, 
representing the English Congregationalists. The men 
tion by Dr. Brown of the name of Mr. Gladstone made the 
roof ring. 

For the first time in the history of the Congregational 
Councils a woman appeared as a delegate, the pastor of a 
church in Michigan. Madame Loyson was also he+rd wi'h 
great pleasure. representiug the Gallican Catholic Church, 
of which her husband, Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, is the 
head. 

The sentiment of the body was very pronounced against 
the opening of the Chicago Exposition on the Sabbath. 
This very much embarrassed the action of the Council 
in reference to a Congregational exhibit. 

The next session of the Council will be held on the Pa- 
cific Coast in 1895; but whether in San Francisco or in Ta- 
coma was not settled. In whichever place it will not be 
easy to exceed the hospitality of the people of Minneapolis, 
and the courtesy of the pastor and members of Plymouth 
Church. 


REGULAR REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, 


The Congregational Council met in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Wednesday, October 12th. It was called to order by 
President Northrop. The Rev. George H. Wells, the pas- 
tor of the Plymouth Church; where the Council assembled, 
delivered an address of welcome, to which President Nor- 
throp made suitable reply. The election for moderator re- 
sulted in the choice of A. H. Quint, D.D., who received 193 
out of the 205 votes cast. The Hon. B. M. Cutcheon, of 
Michigan,was elected as first assistant moderator, and the 
Rev. George C. Rowe, of South Carolina, as the second. 
Mr. Rowe is a Negro. Committees were appointed on 
business, credentials and finance. In the afternoon there 
was considerable discussion over the report of the Provi- 
sional Committee. Action was taken to the effect that 
hereafter missionaries of the American Board should be 
recognized as honorary members of the Council. Wednes- 
day evening the sermon was preached by the Rev. C. M. 
Lamson, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. On Thursday morning the 
Nominating Committee reported, and committees on the 
relation of benevolent societies to the Church and on the 
various Congregational societies were appointed. The 
matter of representation in the Chicago Exposition was 
discussed and action taken in favor of Sunday closing. 

The following Report was read Thursday morning : 
REPORT ON THE RELATIONS OF THE BENEVOLENT 

SOCIETIES TO THE CHURCHES. 


(Prepared before the meeting of the American Board in Chicago. | 





Three years ago the National Council appointed “a Committee 
of thirteen to act in connection with committees which our 
National Benevolent Societies have appointed, or shall appoint. 
to consider the relations of these societies to the churches, and 
for the guidance of said committees the Council declares its 
opinion in favor of steps which in due time will make the said 
Societies the representatives of the churches, and the said Com- 
mittee shall communicate to the churches, through the public 
press, the results of its inquiries and deliberations at as early a 
date as possible.” 

Atits first meeting, December 7th, 1889, the Committee, after 
hearing a statement giving an analysis of the charters and con- 
stitutions of the seven Benevolent Societies supported by our 
churches, as also of certain English and Baptist Societies, voted 
to print the same for the use of the several committees. The fol- 
lowing classification and summary may be useful to repeat : 


CLASSIFICATION OF SAID SOCIETIES. 

1. Societies with no representation from, the churches or asso- 
ciations of churches, with no voting membership secured by the 
payment of money, but close, self-perpetuating corporations : 
American Board Commissioners Foreign Missions. -Members, 230 
American College and Education Society:.......... ° 150 
New Western Education Commission..............+ . 3 a) 

2. Societies with no representation from churches or associa- 
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tions of churches, but whose voting membership is secured by the } ple of our polity touching common benevolent work. Among in- 


payment of money : 
‘American Cong. Union (now Ong: Church Build- 
MMIMMEIIE Ss costco ses cases st iy ss song cscs ..++-.Members, 2,000 


Cong. Sunday-School and Publishing Soc..... Members, 500 to 600 

3. Society whose voting membership is composed partly of 
delegates from State Home Missionary Societies, whether aux- 
iliary or not—which Societies may be, and in some cases are, com- 
posed of churches or their delegates—but chiefly of life members 
made such by the payment of money: ; é 
American Home Missionary Society........ Members, about 25,000 

4, Society whose voting membership is made up of annual 
delegates from contributing churches and from State Associa- 
tions of churches, but chiefly of life members made such by the 
payment of money : 


American Missionary Association............Life Members, 15,712 


SUMMARY OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL AND 
BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


Societies Examined...................0005 AEE OPE Re 14 
Close Corporations.............cccccceeceecceeeeees bectees 3 
Membership on Money Basis...............00ceseeeeeeee Ee. 
Representative of Churches in whole or in part....... 


PROGRESS. 

Since the appointment of this Committee the American Home 
Missionary Society has so amended its constitution that ‘every 
Congregational church annually contributing to the treasury of 
this Society, or to any of its auxiliaries, shall have the right to 
elect, each year, two persons, who shall be known as Annual 
Members of this Society.” 

So, too, the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Soci- 
ety has enlarged its membership by adding these words: “* Every 
State Association, Conference or Convention of Congregational 
churches shall have the right to elect each year five persons who 
shall be known as Annual Members of this Society, and every 
Congregational church in the United States annually contrib- 
uting to the treasury of this Society shall have the right to elect 
each year one person, who shall be known as an Annual Member 
of this Society.” 


STATE ACTION. . 

i. The State bodies that have taken favorable action on the rep- 
resentation of the churches in the American Board since the ap- 
pointment of this Committee are the following, together with the 
number of churchesand members and the amount of contribu- 
tions, excluding legacies, embraced in them, as given in the Year 
Book for 1892- : 
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State Bodies. Members, | Contribut’ns. 
Arizona (& N. M.) ....0.00.0+s| 7 341 $1,141 
AE | 306 59,444 447,207 
Tilinois.... 297 36,070 210,113 

diana 50 3,026 5,425 
Maine... 342 21,506 70,927 
573 105,314 657,548 

Mic 318 24,560 342 
Michig ersey,(D. C., Va.& Md. J) 46 7,407 39,904 
Ohio = ol est Virginia) “g3 251 34,277 990 
Pennsyl ext a ieee cisict) 108 9,871 9,619 
South kota | 138 5,173 7,665 
Vermont,...... “+ 198 20,726 52,381 
io icc asi | 2,584 927,818 | $1,631,266 





2. State bodies that hold their annual meetings between Sep- 
tember ist and October 12th, 1892: California and Nevada, Col- 
orado and Wyoming, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin—total, nine, 
with 1,089 churches, 75,928 members, which contributed $245,759. 

3. State bodies that have not taken final action on representa- 
tive connection: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah and Idaho—total, seventeen, with 1,346 churches, 
20,709 members, contributing $571,537. 

4. No State has taken adverse action. 

5. Probably the State Associations which meet between Septem- 
ber 1st and October 12th will take favorable action. [They have 
since generally done so.] Should they do so, the majority in 
favor of the representative change would be nearly three-fourths 
of the churches, covering nearly four-fifths of the church mem- 
bers and contributions. The votes of Arizona and New Mexico, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan and New Jersey 
were without dissent. Some local Associations in States that 
have not taken action have approved the change proposed. One 
local Association, in Colorado, is reported as voting against 
repr tative tion, but it is added: “‘It was scarcely a 
test vote; it was taken after many if not the majority of the 
delegates had left.” The General Association of Iowa has 
arranged for a discussion at its next meeting, and has recom- 
mended the churches, pastors and local Associations to give 
“attention to this subject during the year,” that they all may 
render “a well-considered opinion on the question.” In the 
General Association of New York, at its last meeting, a commit- 
tee reported unanimously in favor of the change. Considerable 
opposition to any immediate action was shown, and finally “ the 
matter was postponed for a year, to be then taken up after 
full notice of the text of the report has been-laid before each 
church.” 

The action of the above bodies, in most cases, was had with 
special reference to the American Board ; but some of the State 
bodies made their action general, since the reasons for the change 
are alike for all. 

The majority of our benevolent societies had their origin either 
as union societies of two or more denominations, or else before 
our churches as such were associated in stated bodies. Hence 
four of them were given the appellation ‘“‘ American,” in the 
expectation, apparently, that all evangelical denominations 
would employ them in their missionary work. Arising in such 
environment they naturally became union and so voluntary 
bodies, non-ecclesiastical. Besides, the union of Church and 
State in early New England had entailed an ecclesiastical 
society or parish on each local church, whose function it was to 
transact for the church all its secular business. Churches thus 
relieved of their own individual parish affairs would hardly think 
it possible for them in association to carry on great missionary 
enterprises. These conditions caused the rising missionary spirit 
to seek outside and union agents in our voluntary societies. 

When other denominations withdrew from the support of the 
union societies, leaving them in our hands, the environment had 
radically changed; for our churches had become associated in 
district, State and national bodies. A new adjustment was there- 
fore inevitable. The General Association of Connecticut, a min- 
isterial body, and the oldest in the country, has the honor of first 

pointing out the need of the new adjustment, and of inaugurating 
the movement to secure it, In 1872 it adopted areport of a com- 
mittee are yo year before, and published it under the’ 
title “* Volunt iati ” This report was written, we 
believe, by the Bev. Amos 8. Cheseborough, D.D., and is of the 
greatest value ; for it announced the normal fundamental princi- 
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dependent churches, not the individual members nor voluntary 
associations of individuals, are the units of activity ; but instead 
“the parochial church is spiritually the unit of permanent or- 
ganized association for Christian fellowship and mission work.” 
The churches, as churches,” it adds, “are prepared to assume 
the work and give to it its normal, divine place.” The effect of 
this widely circulated pamphlet is seen in the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board, which, in 1875, “* de- 
cided, after careful deliberation, to call the attention of the 
Board to the nature of its organization, and to submit to its wis- 
dom theinquiry whether any modification is practicable, and at 
the same time expedient.” The Committee suggested a plan of 
adjustment. The paper with its suggested plan was naturally 
referred to a large committee, widely distributed, which reported 
adversely in 1876. In this report only seven lines are given to 
the plan of adjustment suggested, calling it “ complicated, liable 
to divers frictions, and deficient in that facility of operation 
which is essential to the best results.” It does not appear that a 
voice was then raised in the Board in behalf of the plan of bring- 
ing the American Board into a partial representative connection 
with the churches that support it. 


REPRESENTATION RIGHTLY DEMANDED. 


It is now, however, demanded that some plan of adjustment on 
Congregational principles be speedily had. Our churches now 
understand that the command to make disciples of all the na- 
tions was not given to the Apostles alone, but to “ above five 
hundred brethren at once,” the assembled body of disciples, soon 
to become the Christian Church; that the Gospel was first 
preached in the way of home evangelization in Judea and Sa- 
maria by the church at Jerusalem scattered abroad, “‘ except the 
Apostles” (Acts8: 1-4), that foreign missions, by Divine order, 
were instituted by the whole church at Antioch (Acts 138: 1-3), 
and that the returned missionaries reported not to the Apostles 
but to the church that sent them out (Acts 14:27). The local 
church, under the administration of the Apostles, was thus made 
the unit of missionary operations. Since the failure of union 
efforts and the association of our churches in bodies meeting 
statedly, the Holy Spirit is guiding us back to the primitive 
model. The evangelization of the world, outside of Jerusalem, 
began in church action, and why should not-.the churches return 
from their intermediary agencies to the normal, scriptural 
method by direct church action? It is scriptural also for churches 
to act in common matters through chosen delegates. 


A NORMAL ADJUSTMENT EMBARRASSED, 


1. Our societies have charters granted under the early environ- 
ment, under which rights, privileges and trusts have arisen which 
must not in any way be jeopardized or limiled or abrogated. This 
fact embarrasses the reconstruction. 

2. These societies have each a history. with heroic pages so 
honorable that we glory in them. There isthus a natural repug- 
nance to any change in the name and nature of any society, 
especially our leading societies. Their very names carry power 
and command confidence. Notwithstanding these things the 
force of the scriptural method has carried our churches, reluc- 
tantly but surely, into the demand for representation in the con- 
trol of these honored societies, with as little controversy, delay 
and change as possible, to secure the right adjustment. 

8. The adjustment is further embarrassed by the variety there 
is still in the organization of the Societies. Three are close cor- 
porations; one has‘a membership secured by the payment of 
money; and three are mixed, with life members made on the 
payment of money, and with delegates elected by State bodies or 
auxiliaries and also by contributing churches. 

4. The disparity in the contributions to the Societies increases the 
embarrassment. The largest received last year,twelve times that 
of the smallest. Excluding legacies, the contributions given in the 
Year Book for 1892 are: N. W. E. C., $42,235; C.S.S.and P.S., 
$55,945; C. C. B. S., $145,697: A. C. and E. S., $156,093;.A, M. A., 
$156,830 ; A. B. C. F. M., $423,737; A. H. M. S., $589,092. 

5. So also the difference in the present possible number of vot- 
ing members becomes an element of obstruction. That member- 
ship now ranges about as follows: N. W. E.C., 26; A.C. and E. 
S., 150; A. B. C. F. M., 250; C. Cc. B. S.,2,000; C. S. 8. and P. S., 
5,720; A. M. A., 25,756; A. H. M. S., 35,155. 

6. To these may be added the fact that four of our Societies 
transact their annual business in small meetings, while the other 
three hold great mass meetings in connection with their anni- 
versaries. 

PRINCIPLES OF ADJUSTMENT. 


1, Any method of adjustment adopted must rest on true Con- 
gregational principles. 

2. If possible the method should be the same for all the Socie- 
ties. It has been well said that “‘any organic changes proposed 
should be of such a nature as to be equally and alike applicable to 
all. The time has now come for an entirely comprehensive ex- 
amination of the relationship that would be, on the whole, best 
for allour Associated Societies,” ‘some general and uniform 
plan, by which all our national Societies will be brought into 
direct representative relation to our churches.” It should seem 
that a partial or compromise adjustment would prolong an un- 
wholesome agitation; while a uniform and complete adjustment 
made once for all, but gradual and progressive in taking effect, 
would be best both for the Societies and the churches. Pro- 
longed adjustment can but weaken the confidence of the churches 
in the Societies, and so damage the foreign and home work. 

8. All charter rights and trusts must be preserved inviolate- 
But charters have been amended as need required. Besides, since 
the appointment of this committee a Boston and a New York So- 
ciety have extended their membership without change in their 
charters. Others of our seven Societies exist under the same con- 
ditions. But, if there be legal obstacles in the way, the charters 
may easily be changed by the proper authorities, provided no 
present rights or privileges or trusts are endangered thereby. No 
change can be thought of which should invalidate charter rights. 

4. No adjustment will prove effective that does not provide for 
the necessary expenses of delegates or trustees in attendance. 
The payment of said expenses might serve to identify the 
churches with their work of evangelization, as also to secure a 
full attendance. This just and needful provision would interest 
distant States in our benevolent work. 

5. So, too, the proper method of adjustment should provide 
that delegates removing into another State, or changing to an- 
other denomination, should by that act cease to be delegates after 
the next annual meeting. 

6. The trustees or delegates in any plan of permanent adjust- 
ment should be elected for a term of years, so as to combine sta- 
bility with change. Ifa fifth go out every year and the same pro- 
portion come in, the best results will probably be obtained. 

7. The trustees or delegates in any permanent adjustment must 
be elected by the churches, or by representative bodies of the 
churches. To nominate merely and not toelect implies that a 
voluntary society supported by the churches is equal or superior 
to the churches, having both the right and the authority to con- 
ficm or reject their nominations at pleasure. The assumption of 
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ence of free churches,and the recognition of it by our churches 
can hardly be safely asked. 

8. Any permanent plan of adjustment must be simple, not 
compound or mixed. The churches being “the electoral units,” 
they should not permanently divide their power with their agents, 
they choosing a part of the Board of Control, and the Societies the 
rest; norshould a permanent arrangement include the feature 
that a part of said Board be constituted of life members made 
such by the payment of money, and the rest on the basis of pro- 
portionate election. Simplicity and permanence require that the 
churches which do the work of home and foreign missions should 
control their work. Honorary members may still be constituted 
by the payment of money; but in the matter of control churches, 
not money, should be the electoral units. 

9. The gradualness of any adjustment. Present voting mem- 
bers will gradually be replaced, as vacancies occur, by elected 
delegates. This replacement will be slow. For instance, the 
American Board has at present about 250 Corporate Members, 
elected for life. The average death rate during the last five years 
is nine annually. If, then, a plan should be adopted by which the 
churches should fill vacancies, it would take over twenty-five 
years to replace the present members by those chosen by the 
churches. This slow displacement would give ample time for all 
other adjustments. 


PLANS OF ADJUSTMENT. 
I.—THROUGH THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


“That the National Council appoint the members of the cor- 
porate body of each society, and have power to instruct, control 
and change the personnel of said corporation as need may re- 
quire; and that each corporation choose the secretaries and other 
officers, and conduct the affairsof its own Society, and report to 
the National Council.” [Reasons are given why this is imprac- 
ticable.] 

Il.—THROUGH CONTRIBUTING CHURCHES. 


The direct representation of the contributing churches by one 
or more delegates in the meetings of the Societies respectively, so 
long as they continue to contribute, isanother method. [Reasons 
are given why this is impracticable.] 


IIIl.—THROUGH STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Representative connection and control through the State 
organizations of Congregational churches, as follows: (1) One 
delegate for every State organization ; (2) one delegate for every 
fifty churches or major fraction thereof; and (3) the election of 
these delegates by the State bodies for aterm of five years, is 
another method. [Reasons are given why this is impracticable.] 


IV.—THROUGH FOREIGN AND HOME DEPARTMENTS. 


In the view of some of your committee, a better because a com- 
prehensive, feasible and permanent adjustment, is to divide our 
benevolent and missionary work into two departments, the For- 
eign and the Home. 

The Foreign Department.—This is now wholly in. the control of 
the American Board, a close corporation, which can easily be 
made representative in this way: Let deficiencies and vacancies, 
as they occur, be filled by the State bodies as follows: (1) One 
commissioner for each State body ; (2) one for every fifty churches 
or major fraction thereof; and (8) one for every $5,000 or major 
fraction thereof, contributed to its treasury by any State the year 
preceding the election. 

The Home Department.—We have six separate Societies with 
their officers and charters conducting this work, which is as 
homogeneous as that of the foreign field. It is possible, therefore, 
to combine them into one inclusive body in this way: Let each 
of the six Societies change its charter, if necessary, and its con- 
stitution, so that each State organization of Congregational 
churches may choose (1) one delegate for the State body; (2) one 
for every fifty churches or major fraction thereof; and (3) one for 
every $10,000 or major fraction thereof, contributed for the whole 
home work the year preceding the election. Then let each State 
body, in electing the said delegates, expressly choose them by one 
ballot as delegates to each and all of these six home Societies. 
This point is of the greatest legal importance; for in such case 
the same body of delegates constitutes each of the said Societies 
in turn as its business may come on for transaction. Thus no 
charter will be vacated by the transference of its trust or control 
to another body, but each corporation will remain intact with its 
charter rights and privileges. Prudential and executive commit- 
tees could be elected by the body for each of the respective Socie- 
ties, to conduct its business during the year; while the election 
of secretaries, treasurers and other officers could be made by the 
body in session or be referred to the respective committees 
Total present number of delegates thus given, 334. 

1. These two annual feasts would cost less in current expenses 
than our present method, would bring the Societies into repre- 
sentative connection with the churches, would preserve all char- 
ter rights, would harmonize their fields and labors, would com- 
bine their magazines, would give to the smaller Societies more 
desirable anniversary meetings, would render it easy to amalga- 
mate those doing the same work, and would increase the confi- 
dence of business men and churches in the conduct and economy 
of the home work; nor is the plan difficult to handle, requiring 
only the election of a few delegates in a State annually. 

2. This plan of adjustment has this further advantage, that it 
can be applied at once to one department, and afterward to the 
other department; also, that it may be applied to any two or 
more of the Societies in the Home Department, as they may elect. 
State bodies, in choosing delegates, would need only to specify 
to Societies by name which adopt the plan. 

V.—THROUGH ONE BOARD. 


But in the opinion of some of your committee the simplest, 
cheapest, most comprehensive plan seems to be to apply the same 
rule of apportionment used of the Home Department in the pre- 
ceding plan to the Seven Societies. In that case the same body of 
delegates elected by the State Associations of churches as dele- 
gates to each and all of the seven Societies, would constitute and 
control the home and the foreign work as one department of 
labor. This plan would give the apportionment found in columns 
1,2, 7 and 8 of the preceding table, and would require only 379 
delegates, with one or more yearly meetings, as should be found 
best to.stir up interest in the churches. 

It were easy to make sucha body and the National Council 
identical: (1) Make the Council annual: (2) enlarge the scope 
and function of the Council to include the work of the Societies ; 
(3) elect delegates on the basis above given or on that of the Na- 
tional Council, or on a combination of the two; and (4) choose 
delegates to membership in the Council and to each of the Socie- 
ties. This avoids the chief objection to the plan first given. 


VI.—THROUGH ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


If it should be needful, while our churches are passing from 
their early relation to the Societies to their permanent future re- 
lation of control, to adopt a compromise and transient plan of ad- 
justment, the committee would suggest the following: 

Let the State bodies entitled to three or more delegates, accord- 
ing to the table given above, elect two-thirds of the whole num- 





such : ht and authority is radically repugnant to the independ- 


ber, as near as may be, and the Societies one-third; but let the 
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States which are thus entitled to less than three delegates, elect 
them all. This would give to the American Board 64 to elect out 
of a total of 217. If the ratio be made three-fourths to one- 
fourth, in all States whose quota of delegates is four and over, 
then by a similar rule the American Board would have 47 out of 
the total of 217 to choose. 

As it belongs to independent churches to control all their 
affairs, parish and missionary alike, their worship and their 
work, whether at home or abroad, this compromise adjustment 
could not if adopted be permanent; for it is asking outsiders in 
to administer church affairs. This is the plan which the churches 
are rejecting, and permanent peace will not be secured until it is 
wholly discarded. : 





PLANS APPLIED. 


Whatever plan, if any, shall be approved by the churches and 
Societies will come gradually into operation, since no corporate 
or life members can be denied their right to vote in their respect- 
ive Societies. Under plan IV, the displacement of present vot- 
ing members in the Foreign Department by delegates elected by 
the churches would be slow. 

In the Home Department the full quota of delegates according 
tothe apportionment for each State body could be immediately 
chosen, and vacancies thereafter filled as they should occur ; but 
corporate and life members would still have their right to vote iu 
their respective Societies. 

If, therefote, no corporate and voting life members should be 
made after the adoption of the plan, it would be twenty-five or 
thirty years before the present voting members would wholly dis- 
appear from the rolls of the Societies. In four leading Societies 
they would for years constitutea majority. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

The Committee having thus put before this Council the foregoing 
plans, might well leave the choice between them to your wisdom. 
But we were appointed todo more than this. A majority of your 
committee reporting would commend plan No. IV, as, on the 
whole, the best for our present environment. It gives two an- 
nual meetings, onein the spring for the home work ofall sortsand 

ne“in the autumn for the foreign work. It insures the speedy 
unification of the home work, so much needed. It preserves 
the legal entity of each society. 
It covers the whole ground. For these reasons they trust the 
Council will give it approval, and that the societies will aid the 
churches in putting it into speedy operation. 

The Committee make this report in the firm conviction that our 
National Benevolent Societies and our churches will alike be 
blessed by making with as little delay as possible the former the 
representative and responsible agents of the latter. 

We approve of plan No. IV,and ask the Council to recommend 
it to the Societies and State bodies for adoption. 

Cyrus NORTHROP, 
Amory H. BRADFORD, 
CHARLES M. LAMSON, 
FRANK T. BAYLEY, 
A. HASTINGS Ross. 
Secretary Committee. 

Messrs. Austin Abbott, James M. W. Hall and Josiah Strong 
gave more or Jess modified adhesion to the report. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 13ru. 

Dr. Ross reported a form embodying the recommendation of 
the Committee. 

It was moved that the recommendation be adopted. Rev. Dr. 
J.H. Crum, of Indiana, requested that the recommendation be 
divided and that the Council act upon the first part relating to 
the foreign department. The division requested was made. 

Dr. Wainwright, of Nebraska: I would like to ask how this 
will affect the corporate members of the American Board. 

Dr. Ross: I suppose that it would not affect them at all. It was 
stated in the report that we could not touch the corporate mem. 
bers of the American Board as they now stand. This body can- 
not touch them. As I understand it, they are elected for life. 

The Moderator: They can resign. (Laughter.) 

The Rev. Henry Fairbanks, of Vermont: If I understood the re- 
port as read this morning, the suggestion was made that this plan 
should take effect as vacancies occur in the American Board; 
and, as a consideration favoring this plan, it was suggested that 
it would not involve any sudden change. I did not notice that 
this was included in this resolution. 

Dr. Ross: I will include it, with the consent of the committee. 

Dr. Crum: Does not this contemplate the modification of the 
charter of the American Board, so that the members are elected 
and not merely nominated ? 

Dr. Ross: Yes, sir. 

The Rev. J. W. Bradshaw, of Michigan: Does this action recom- 
mend to the American Board that it appoint no corporate mem- 
bers on any other basis than this suggested ? 

Dr. Ross: That is intended. 

The Rev. Chas. Blanchurd, of Lilinois; Will the mover of this 


resolution kindly explain how these persons are to be elected ?. 


For example, there were twelve vacancies in the Board this year. 
Now, supposing that there should be next year twelve vacancies 
to be.filled, who is to decide which States are to elect members 
for those vacancies ? 

Dr. Ross: If you will turn to tae 14th and 15th pages of the re- 
port, as read this morning, you will see very readily. In some 
states there is an excess of membership. If persons should cease 
to be corporate members in those states there would be no vacan- 
cies in those states. But there are some states where there ure 


too few members; those vacancies could be filled at once, and. 


when the proportionate number, according to the plan, should 
be reached, then v could be filled and would be filled in 
the various states wherever they occur. 

The Rev. M. W. Montgomery, of Illinois: I would like to ask 
Dr. Ross why the basis of representation for the American Board 
is $3,000, whereas for the home work it is $10,000. 

Dr. Ross: It was because of this. If we made the basis $10,000 
in the foreign field the number of corporate members would be 
unduly reduced. If we made the basis $5,000 in the home work 
the number of corporate members would be unduly increased. 

Mer. Montgomery: I would like to move, in order to bring it 
fairly before the council, that the basis of representation stated 
in this paragraph be changed to be the same as that of the Na- 
tional Council. 

Mr. Blanchari: I would like to ask what membership that 
would give to the American Board? 

The Moderator: Between three and four hundred. 

Dr. Arthur Little, of Mass.: Is the whole matter of this part 
of Dr. Ross’ report before us at this moment, or only the amend- 
ment of Mr. Montgomery ? 

The Moderator: The amendment of Mr. Montgomery. 

Dr. Little: The proposition eught to be discussed before the 
amendment. I wish there were some way of getting the propo- 
sition before us in its totality before we begin to amend it. 

Mr. Montgomery: With the understanding thatat a later stage 
there will be an opportunity for this amendment to be offered, I 
will withdraw it. : 

Dr. Little: I simply wish to say this. From the action of the 
American Board last week in Chicago, it is perfectly evident that 
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there is a desire on the part, of the Board to meet this wish which 
seems to be wide-spread and which is expressed in these memo- 
rials from 23 states, and to do even now, this very year, all that 
thus far has been embodied in those memorials. It strikes me as 
being a very ample and very kind and very timely recognition on 
the part of the Board of the wishes of the churches. So far, so 
good. In that we all rejoice and are all of one mind. We now 
have brought to us by our friend, Dr. Ross, who is something of a 
doctrinaire in Congregationalism— 

Dr, Ross: It is brought by the committee. 

Dr. Little: Yes, by the committee through Dr. Ross [laughter] 
a proposition which involves a change in the charter of the Board 
and consequently involves a very radical change in the appoint- 
ment of corporate members and will very likely involve quite a 
large addition to the number of corporate mem ers. It involves 
a base of representation which is mainly a financial one—one 
which has never been recognized in this particular way in the 
past—and which might very likely throw too much of the manage- 
ment of the Board, say, into Massachusetts or Connecticut. I 
believe the same objection will lie against the plan for the other 
societies when they are up for discussion. In short, it involves 
almost a total revolution. Now, I believe that every man in this 
city to-day is interested in keeping the working power 
of the American Board always and everywhere at 
a maximum. Our desire is to use a Board that 
can secure the largest results for the purposes for 
which that Board is organized. There is already a very kind feel- 
ing in the matter of making these changes. All I desire to say in 
reference to this thing is that when changes so radical as these 
are before us, let us go slow. I happened to see, as I was passiug 
along near my church the other day, two young misses about to go 
down hill on atricycle that hadn’t any brake. I told them that I 
wouldn’t make that trip, for while they might go down all right, 
they might get stopped before they reached the bottom. I told 
them IT wouldn’t start out on a kind of a machine that I couldn’t 
stop if 1 wanted to. So I wouldn’t start up, down or in any other 
way, without the possibility of managing the thing in the way of 
control. We want to ask ourselves the question: Will these 
modifications, if they are recommended, promote the efficiency of 
the Board? Willthey secure a greater confidence? Will they 
give greater satisfaction? (Vill they add to the confidence of 
thoughtful men, giving large sums annually and leaving large 
legacies to the Board which hitherto has been above reproach in 
its management of its financial affairs, and make them more 
likely to contribute? In short, will these changes be likely to 
secure greater effectiveness in the work of the American Board? 
My voice ani personal counsel and vote would be fora slow 
movement along this line, after all that has now been done to 
meet the wishes of the churches throughout the Jength end 
breadth of this land. (Applause.) 

(Dr. Quint here explained, for the information of the delegates 
the action of the American Board the previous week in adopting 
resolutions giving to the State associations of churches the oppor- 
tunity to nominate corporate members for three-fourths of the 
vacancies, and appointing a committee to report some permanent 
scheme at the meeting next year.) 

Mr. Blarchard: I would like to move to substitute for the word 
“elect” in the motion which is before us the word “nominate,” 
the effect of the amendment, if adopted, being to leave the elec- 
tion of members of the American Board with tae board, but to 
secure the nomination of those members by the different state 
associations. In this case, as we were informed in Chicago, 
there will be no violent changes necessary; the charter need not 
be changed, and at the same time the associations will receive 
the representation in the Board which they desire. 

Dr. Ross: I do not quite like to make that alteration. The 
chairman of the committee who framed the report is a lawyer 
and if there had been any difficulty with that word “elect,” I 
think he would have pointed it out. That the American Board’s 
charter has been changed is very evident. It could not have 
held its last meeting regularly without a change. It held many 
of its meetings, before that change in the charter was made, out- 
side the state of Massachusetts. It has corrected and amended 
its charter according to need. I see no reason why there is any 
objection whatever to asking the Legislature of Massachusetts 
to change this charter in this respect. If our churches are to 
recognize by nomination a close, non-ecclesiastical body as hav- 
ing power to reject, or to elect, or to select nominations made by 
the churches that are supporting it, it places those churches in a 
subordinate position, not having authority over their own 
affairs. (Loud applause.) I therefore stoutly maintain that we 
cannot go into that position or take that position with credit to 
the American Board, with credit to the National Council, or with 
credit to the denomination of churches. Are we to stand before 

the constituency of churches of America saying that we give our 
million of dollars or less every year to foreign missions, but that 
the churches who give it are absolutely inadequate to the man 
agement of it, and it must therefo-e pass over to a body whose 
history is honorable but which is absolutely beyond any legal 
touch or control? What a strange position that would be. I do 
not believe that the churches, if they should adopt it to-day, 
would long abide in that position. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. Blanchard: I think that so long as our churches sustain 
theological seminaries which have to appeal to State courts for 
their ultimate control and do not appeal tothe churches, we need 
not be very much troubled about our missionary societies. 
(Hear, hear!] But I wished to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is now 
a little over eighty years that the American Board has carried on 
its work, to the general approbation of Congregational churches 
throughout the country, so far as I know, under its present forms 
of administration. What Dr. Ross says is doubtless true, that 
there have been certain unimportant changes; but that there 
have been any radical changes inits management from the begin- 
ning until now, I suppose he would not contend. But we have 
already, by the action of the Board and by the general interests 
which has been awakened throughout the country, arrived at a 
very radical departure from the methods of the past. You all 
know what that change is; it is not necessary for me to recite it. 
Is it not better now, rather than to proceed to further changes, to 
wait a little and see how these changes which we have 
resolved upon are to wear? Are we to lessen the con- 
fidence of thoughtful business men in the Board by 
creating an impression in their minds that there is a 
sort of panic among the people, and that, uot content 
with having modified so largely as we have already the mode of 
election to that Board, we must rush along to still further modifica- 
tions before we have even tried tnese which have been proposed 
and adopted ? It strikes me that if we really have at heart the 
interests of the mission work we shall goa little slow in refer- 
ence to this matter. Let us first try the plan which we have 
adopted, and if it is ascertained that this plan does not work ac- 
ceptably let us propose further modifications. But after having 
already allowed the initiative in the election of new members to 
come from the state associations, let us pause a little before we 
proceed to say that not simply the nomination but the election of 
those membors shall come from the various state associations. It 
Aeems to me that we have nothing to gain by haste and that we 
‘save possibly a great deal to lose, and Ihope that the amendment 
will prevail, [Applause] 





Dr. F. A. Noble, of Illinois: I took occasion, in a few words that 
I said the other day at the meeting of the American Board, to call 
in question the fact, claimed to be a fact, as to whether the Con. 
gregational churches of America are demanding this change. I 
rise, Mr. Moderator, in the face of what will seem quite likely, in 
your judgment and in the judgment of others, to be pretty 
unanimous opinion on that questiun, to challenge the fact, claimed 
to be a fact, that the Congregational churches of America are de- 
manding these radical changes. Now, I am a Congregationalist, 
and I believein the Congregational principle. We have two 
methods by which we decide on the significance of an instru- 
ment. Take, for instance, the Constitution of the United States; 
there is the written instrument; our legislators, our executive 
officers and our judges sit down and read that instrument, and 
they say, What does that instrument affirm? Then, beside that, 
they look at the action of the executive officers, at the de- 
cision of the judges and the general course of administration, to 
see what is the practical comment on that instrument. You get 
the idea of what is the fundamental law of America by studying 
the Constitution as interpreted by the action of the Government 
in its administration uader that instrument, Now, we have a 
theory of Congregationalism, and under that theory we have a 
practice of Congregationalism. The theory of Congregationalism 
is that the church is the unit. Is there anybody here that ques- 
tions that theory to-day? Not a man. Our Congregational 
theory from the first until this present time is that the individual 
church is the unit of our Congregational denomination. We have 
been living and acting on that theory, and if you begin with 
Piymouth Rock and come down you find that the Congregational 
method has been to organize your colleges, to organize 
your societies and to run these various institutions by 
men chosen from the Congregational churches, incorpor-t- 
ing themselves into bodies for the purpose of  dis- 
charging the duties defined in these organizations. That has 
been the Congregational practice from the very beginning; it is 
the Congregational practice to-day. There are certain institu- 
tions in this cdtintry that we call Congregational institutions, 
colleges and other organizations, that cannot possibly be thrown 
off that basis. How much argument, how many pleadings, would 
it take to-day to change the constitution of things by which 
Andover Seminary remains on its present basis? And yet you 
say, and we all say,that that is a Congregational institution. That 
is the comment which Congregationalists, exercising Congrega- 
tional common sense, has made upon the theory of Congrega- 
tionalism which have been the prevalent theory from the very 
first. (Applause.) We have Congregational newspapers. I 
found an advertisement of the Congregationalist in a 
pamphlet sent me the other das by an enterprising business man 
of Minneapolis containing the story of Congregationalism in 
Minnesota. The advertisement reads that the Congregationalist 
is a “denominational paper, representing the 4,800 churches of the 
United States.” Now, I suppose the man who put in that adver- 
tisement put it in on the basis of what is Congregational prece- 
dent and he actually supposes that his newspaper represents the 
4,800 Congregational churches. As I read it I thought I would 
like to suggest to the editor that he put his star contributor to 
writing an article on taxation without representation. (Laugh- 
ter.) We haven’t any representation in Congregational papers— 
not one of them. -We haven’t any representation in our Congre- 
gational seminaries, with a single exception. We haven't any 
representation in our Congregational colleges. But these are 
Congregational newspapers and seminaries and _ colleges, 
and we are to recognize the fact that it is a fundamental 
principle with Congregationalists to do a thing that 
need to be done, and to do it in the most direct and proper way 
We never yet have said that a man should not be converted un- 
less he was converted on our terms and that a devil sbould not be 
cast out of a man unless he was cast out in our name. Now here 
we are demanding a change in the form of our organization in the 
name of Congregationalism, when no one claims that thee organi- 
zations are going to be better administered than in the past. No 
man claims here that the American Board is going to be admin- 
stered with any more fidelity to the churches and with any more 
efficiency. There is not a foreign missionary society on the face 
of the globe that makes such a good showing to-day as the Ameri- 
can Board. (Applause.) I coulti make some comparisons here, 
comparing it with the Baptist, the Presbyterian or the Methodist. 
Board, and I think I could persuade any of you that our showing 
is the better. 

But I rose for another purpose. I say it is still amatter in 
question whether the Congregational churches of this country 
have decided that they want to make this change; and I want 
to ask through you, Mr. Moderator, this simple thing. I want to 
ask all the members of this council who are here to-day, who are 
identified either as laymen or pastors with churches that have 
had this question before them and have passed upon it, to rise 
here that we may see how many there are. 

A Delegate: The state associations which have presented these 
memorials have passed upon it. 

Dr. Noble: The churches are the unit. I challenge the dele- 
gates here present to rise—those who represent churches which 
have passed upon this question. (Several rose.) There is one, 
there is another. I think there are six in all. 

A Delegate: I think I can stand here before this body: and say 
that I have ways of knowing what is the opinion of my church 
on matters currently discussed privately and in periodicals with- 
out a specific vote. 

Dr. Noble: I ask this for information. Anybody can guess at 
these things. I want something here to-day besides guesses. 
You come here claiming that this has been decided by the 
churches. Now, I stand here to challenge the statement. 1 say 
the Congregational churches have not passed upon this question. 
(Sensation.) 

A Delegate: I would like to know whether these memorials are 
not the statement of the feélings of the churches represented in 
those associations. I am tired of hearing it said that the churches 
do not demand this thing or having it insinuated that these are 
mere guesses. Our associations have declared it all over this 
country; and it is time for this talk about the churches not desir- 
ing it to cease in view of the action of the associations which 

represent our churches. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. W.H. Thrall, of South Dakota: Dr. Noble has given us 
a challenge, whether the churches have expressed themselves on 
this question atall. I would ask, what has been the history of 
our denomination when it has undertaken to declare itself upon 
the principles of action? Has it been the history of our denomi- 
nation tu call for the vote of the individual churches of our coun- 
try ? When has it been done? Ordo we, in getting such an ex- 
pression, look to the associations orthe conferences of the Con- 
gregational churches? Let us stand by history, or else, if you 
wish, let us give the churches a fair notice. (Applause.) 

Dr. W. E. Park, of New York: I hold it to be the part of wis- 
dom, to be the part of sound and thorough common sense, that 
if, in the management of any interest, the right results are at 
tained, to be contented with the results and receive the advan- 
tage of them and not be too meddlesome with the ways and 
means of achieving those results, provided we are satisfied that 
those ways and means are not morally wrong. (Applause.) | 
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its historical record. It speaks for itself. There it stands; look 
atit. Iclaim that its management from the outset has been 
consummate. It has done a missionary work which I think 
rio other missionary society of any other denomination can 
compare with. Its secretaries have been men of the 
very highest Christian tharacter, men who have commanded 
the confidence of the churches from the very first day. It 
has always worked in harmony with the churches, and its offi- 
cers have shown to the wishes of the churches, in the Board meet- 
ings that I have attended, a most deferential spirit. The present 
and former secretaries have always appeared at the Board meet- 
ings as the servants of the churches, emphatically their ministers, 
seeking to know the will of the constituency of the Board. As a 
piece of business I think the work of the American Board has 
been marvelous. While one of our benevolent societies con- 
sumed in its expenses 58 per cent. of its receipts, and an entire 
change was made in the management, and it has since satisfied 
the public, I believe that at no time has the American Board 
spent in expenses more than four or at most six per cent. of its 
receipts. With the small sums of money allowed to it, it 
has gradually belted the globe with missions and caused 
the light {of the gospel to break out—even if the oil 
for feeding the sacred lamp of the gospel has at 
times been low—in the darkness of paganism all over the 
earth. Its success has been consummate. But there is this 
point: it has always been managed from within itself. Now there 
is achange desired. Outsiders want to manage it, and to get 
control of itin a great measure, There is no question but that 
the results reached have been right, but men say to us, We want 
to reach the results ourselves, and not let the Board officers do it. 
Now, in the resolution under discussion this afternoon there is 
proposed a change most sweeping and radical. It is of no use for 
the movers of the resolution to say to me that according to 
their plan the change will be effected gradually. I will not 
be taken in by that, although in a certain sense it 
is true. But it is a sweeping and revolutionary meas- 
ure, deranging the whole management of the Board from top to 
bottom and requesting us to start from this day on a new basis. 
I don’t know but that some of these changes may be reached in 
the future, but they must be reached in the way of growth and 
of progressive approach. It is very foolish to try to spring with 
a bound into such an entirely different state of things and new 
methods, The ity for ch was indicated at the meet- 
ing last week in Chicago and the memorials of the associations 
were respectfully listened to and a committee appointed to con- 
sider the matter. I would a great deal rather that the changes 
should come through them and through the Board itself than that 
the changes should be arbitrarily forced upon the administration 
at this meeting by an extraneous pressure. Therefore, recognizing 
that there may be some necessity for the changes that are advo- 
cated and some probability of their making themselves felt, I am 
very much opposed to the adoption of such a motion as this. 
Let us reach the matter slowly ; let it be a matter of growth. 
Let us reach it step by step, not trying to take the third step be- 
fore the second and the second before the first. I donot see my 
way to take the first step now—voting forthis motion. I would 
rather leave it as itis, Good arrangements are provided by the 
Board itself, and the matter will be thoroughly considered. I 
would rather see the change in the character and constitution of 
the Board be the outgrowth of sentiment within the Board itself 
ratherthan be awkwardly and clumsily forced upon the organi- 
zation by an outside pressure. I consider that this resolution is 
essentially revolutionary and dangerously radical, Its adoption 
at this meeting would open the way for the wiidest future 
changes, and I earnestly hope that your vote will not countenance 
it to-day. (Applause.) 

Dr. A. H, Bradford, of New Jersey: Ido not desire in any 
very audacious or imperative manner to challenge this assembly 
to-day, and yet Iam quite moved to uttera “challenge.” I will 
adopt the language of my distinguished brother and ‘“‘challenge”’ 
all those who are present this afternoon, representing churches 
which have distinctly considered and definitely voted to ap- 
prove the past action of the American Board, to manifest it by 
rising. (Great laughter and applause.) 

Dr. Noble: Mr. Moderator, may I answer that challenge. 

The Moderator: Dr. Bradford bas the floor. 

Dr. Noble: I think I ought to have the chance. I want to say 
to my brethren that whenever you have adopted a schedule of 
benevolence in your churches, as you have done every year when 
you have taken any benevolent contributions, you have said by 
that action in your church meetings, ‘‘We approve the American 
Board (Cries of “No, No!”) in so far that we will give to it our 
contribution for foreign missions—(The speaker was interrupted 
by proaounced expressions of disapproval.) 

Dr. Bradford: Let me say that I do not think the first chal- 
lenge amounted to anything or the second one either. (Laugh- 
ter.) I want to call attention to another thing. Our theological 
seminaries are not in the same relation to the churcbes as the 
American Board is. Iam not aware that the editors of The Ad- 
vance have been around the country “seeking gratuities from the 
churches in order that The Advance may be sustained. I do 
not believe that the editors of The Conyregationalist have; they 
have never been to my church. I think the parallelism is utter- 
ly strained; there is no comparison at all. Furthermore, the 
same thing holds of our theological seminaries and colleges. 
They are endowed institutions, almost all of them. They 
come and ask for our contributions, but they have 
no such relation to the churches as our _ benevolent 
societies have. In the next place I want to say that we all agree, 
I think, concerning the fact that the church, the local church, is 
the unit; and I hope that Dr. Noble will remember what he has 
committed himself to in all the subsequent di ions which 
may come before this council. Now, how is it in the states of 
this Union? If I am correctly informed there are only two states 
in the Union at present in which this principle of making the 
local church the unit does not prevail. Furthermore, every 
single question which does come before us comes in exactly 
the same way that this has come; and if we are not at 
liberty to take up this question, we are not at liberty 
to take up any question. In the next place. I feel 
that it is very unfortunate that we are obliged to con- 
sider a question of this kind and seem to be criticising more than 
we desire to an ancient and honorable society which we all love. 
Nay, more; these officers, I believe, we all honor and love. We 
can differ in regard to policies of admiuistration without seem- 
ing to criticize men personally. Brethren, I have just one doubt 
about this whole matter. My name is signed to this report, and 
up to the time that we were in Chicago I heartily approved of it; 
I do so now; but there is one doubt in my mind, and I am going 
to speak it here. The doubt is just here: 1 wonder, after all, if, 
So far as concerns the affairs of the American Board, we 
are not beating abeut the bush, when we really mean by 
our action to-day — without one word of criticism for the 
Officials of the Board, recognizing that they have 
served us better than we could have served them, and 
more faithfully,—a vote of no confidence in the admin istration 
ofthe Board. (Disapproval.) It seems to me that that is the 
Point we are trying to get at. By that phrase, “ no confidence,” 














far as it has b a disputed questi It seems to me, then, 
that the real point which we have to consider,—for we can do 
nothing more than express our opinion; we cannot change the 
Board; we cannot change the prudential committee; all that we 
can do is to give our money in another direcrion if we think best, 
and I hope we shall never think best (applause); all that we can 
do is to express our opinion,—I believe that what we are trying 
to do is simply to say to these dear and honored brethren oi the 
American Board, “‘ We honor you; we rejoice in the past; we ask 
only for a different system of administration.” (Applause.) For 
myself, Ido not care very much how it comes, whether by gen- 
eral representation or by individual enlargement, 

The Rev. C, H. Pope, of Maine: Ido not believe in Dr. Ross’s sys- 
tem of ecclesiasticism. In the first place, I wish to answer Dr. 
Bradford's request. Can any one here give testimony which wil 
show that the state associations have not represented a positive 
and known desire on the part of the churches? I understand 
that to be the problem. At our association in Maine last June, 
after Dr. Cregan had presented, in his usual fervent way, the 
work of the Board and its needs, it was my privilege to introduce 
in accordance with a precedent long established in that state 
and rarely omitted, a resolution of respect and love for the 
American Board, Into that resolution, without intending any- 
thing that should be offensive to any man, I had the misfortune 
to introduce a red rag in the words “prudential committee.’ 
The resolution was well received, ths vote was put a second 
time in order that the moderator might know surely 
whether the resolution had been really understood, and nem. 
con, it was passed. The next morning, in my apsence, the over- 
ture of the New Jersey Association, with which I fully sym- 
pathize, was brought up for action and was unanimously adopted 
by those present, though it had not been acted upon by our 
churches or associations separately. It was passed,as I was 
informed, dy only a small vote, few persons taking any interest 
init. Then one brother, known to be very pronounced in his 
opposition to the present administration of the Board, moved the 
rescinding of the resolution of love and respect which I had 
introduced, and which had been unanimously passed the night 
before. Some discussion arose, of which [ only had a general 
report given to me, and in the end, by a small number of votes, 
the resolution was rescinded. Coming in a little later and 
hearing of it, I went to the person who had seconded 
the motion and asked him if he meant to bring Maine 
into the conflict which had = been precipitated, 
and he said, ‘‘ No, I agree with you.”’ “Very well,” I said, “you, 
by the rescinding of a resolution which is according to precedent, 
have put Maine into an antagonistic position, while our contri- 
butions for the Board have steadily increased through the year, 
and the critics have been very few in number, either in the 
ministry or in the pews. Now, shall we put Maine into this 
position?” ‘‘No,” he said. Then I ate a very large piece of 
humble pie for a man whose opinions are very conservative, and 
with him I prepared a resolution which was offered as a substi- 
tute for the original resolution, the words “ prudential it 
tee being carefully left out. I went back to the body and asked, 
on a question of privilege, that I might introduce the resolution, 
which said, with the exception of the phrase referring to the 
prudential committee, the same things of our continued love and 
respect and loyalty to the Board, and without a single dissenting 
voice, and by a large vote, it was warmly received. In addition 
to this I want to say one word more. Dr. Little presented a side 
of this matter which I think must not be ignored—the business 
side of this thing. 

Men who have had a precious care and an important trust 
which they have been carrying for some years, can tell better 
who will make competent successors to them than any other 
men. They know what kind of deliberation is to be gone through 
with, and there is a difference in the kinds of deliberation that 
boards of trustees have to meet, and they know what sort of men 
will be able to grapple with that class of problems. ‘How very 
different, for exaynple, is the work of the College and Education 
Society from the work of the New West Education Commission, 
The College and Education Society is a distributing agency, 
while the New West Education Commission is very largely an 
administrative school board. So in all these matters. I am very 
glad that our noble brother, whom I highly respect for his worth 
and for his learning, has put this question where it is, in the mat- 
ter of election. I think it is better that we should face it right 
in its baldest aspect. Is it your judgment, brethren, so far as you 
have known of the practical workings of these matters that the 
five thousand Congregational churches of the United Stales, act- 
ing singly or through state associations, can elect men to these 
various boards with wiser discrimination than the men who for 
years have had on their hearts and hands the specific problems 
of these departments of our great work ? (Applause.) 

A Delegate: I come from the State of Maine and I am afraid 
that the brother who has just spoken has misrepresented the state 
of feeling there. I have been in the State of Maine longer than 
Dr. Pope. 

Dr. Pope: I was born in Maine 50 years ago. 

The Moderator: Brethren, I promised Dr. Brawn that he 
should have the floor. 

Dr. C. O. Brown, of California: Upon the doctrinal phases 
of this question that may be supposed to be underlying the sur- 
face and which have already been broadly hinted at in the dis- 
cussions that have preceded, my position I think is well under- 
stood. I have undergone no change of opinion since the notable 
discussion at Des Moines. But in matters of administration this 
whole question resolves itself into this. Are we Congregation- 
alists or are we something else ? Are the Congregational churches 
of America, who are wise enough to earn and wise enough to de- 
cide to contribute, wise enough also to administer upon their 
contributions? (Applause.) We have been told to-day that 
the proposals are revolutionary. We.belong to a body that 
is historically revolutionary. We must continue to be as 
revolutionary as the men who landed upon Plymouth 
Rock. We have been told also,—and we _ assent 
wholly and without mental reservation—of the magnificent his- 
tory of that wonderful and even unparalleled past of this honor- 
able American Board. But we are dealing now, not with the 
past, but with the present and with the future. We are building 
for the years which are to come. A question has been raised 
which involves not simply the excellence of an administration, 
The monarchs of Europe might well say to us that in matters of 
municipal government they administer their affairs far better 
than democratic governments and might pcint to the splendid 
government of Berlin and other continental cities; but we should 
say to them, “Gentlemen, with all of the disadvantages of de- 
mocracy, we still prefer to live under the star and stripes.” (Ap- 
plause.) The question involved isone of suffrage, and 
suffrage is manhood; and I will not barter my man 
hood for the excellence of any mans’ administration or the ad. 
ministration of any board. (Applause.) I am here as the delegate 
of the general association of the churches of California. At the 
meeting of that association last Thursday the resvlutions of the 
Massachusetts general association were prese nted and substan- 
tially adopted without a dissenting voice by that general asso- 
ciation, When we call in question the representative character 








I mean simply that we do not approve the action of the Board so 





question the validity of every motion that is passed. by this 
body. If we are not here as the representatives of the churches 
we have no business here. If we have not been present at our 
local and general associations as the representatives of the 
churches we have had no business there; and when those 
bodies have pronounced upon any question of greater or 
minor importance they have pronounced what is sup- 
posed to be the sentiment of the churches themselves. (Ap- 
plause,) Now, brethren, this is a purely Congregational propo- 
sition. Itis a proposal tode what in the exigency of the past 
has not been demanded; but the demand having come, the thing 
which makes for a broader Congregationalism and a broader 
confidence of the whole sisterhood of churches—a confidence 
which involves suffrages and manhood and to some extent in- 
tegrity, and certainly intelligence—there is no more stopping the 
onward progress of it to final triumph than there is the turning 
back of ihe tides of the sea. This thiag is bound to come. I do 
not ignore the doctrinal phases that may be supposed to be 
underlying it, but I do affirm that it is purely and simply a ques- 
tion of administration. In closing, I repeat my former statement 
that the churches which are wise enough in their membership to 
earn, and wise enough to say how their contributions shall go, 
are wise enough also to sit in the councils of the body which ad- 
minister upon those contributions. It has not been to me, with 
all my sympathy for the American Board, a pleasant spectacle 
when the President of that Board, rising to put the vote, turns 
his back upon the major part of the congregation. (Applause. 
Dr. O. S. Dean, of Massachusetts: It is very easy, by an 
emphatic utterance of things which we all believe, to ra‘se ap- 
plause. After all it remains that there is a very practical ques- 
tion that underlies this whole thing, and we ought to look at it in 
just the light in which sensible men consider questious of admin- 
istration. Of course it is to be supposed that most of us who are 
here to-day have thought these things over and over and over; 
and yet I think there is a strong reason for emphasizing the posi- 
tion taken by my friend, Dr. Noble, and affirming again that the 
churches as such have never passed upon this question at all. 
Some few churches have. The great mass of the Congregational 
pastors of this country have foreborne to stir up their churches 
by bringing it before them. I know that in my own church there 
has always been the most absolute confidence in the American 
Board as it éxists and has been administered, and that they would 
be utterly opposed to any radica] change in the administration of 
the Board. I want to thank Dr. Bradford for the concession 
which he made a few minutes ago on this platform. Let us un- 
derstand firet and last that the animus of this whole movement 
from the bottom up has been the hostility to some officers of the 
American Board and some methods of administration. (Cries of 
“No, no!” repeated and emphatic.) 

The Rev. David Beaton, of Illinois: I call uponthe gentleman 
to withdraw the word “ animus.” 

Dr. Dean: I mean the underlying spirit which has animated 
this whole movement. Itis unfair to come in here and say that 
the churches have spoken because State associations here and 
there have voted upon it. The fact is, this has been engineered 
by some ministers in the association and in your local conferences. 
(Renewed disapproval.) You all understand how easy it is to get 
a motion through these bodies if you desire it. (Pronounced sen- 
sation and disapproval.) One other thing I wish to say here, and 
I say it with a good deal of earnestness. It seems to me, from the 
utterances that have come up from the floor that not sufficient 
consideration has been given to the statement that has been 
made here, that the American Board should have a chance to make 
these innovations with such a degree of progress as not to cause 
any radical overturning. There has been progress this year. 
Those of you who were down at Chicago understand that. 
There has been a long step taken in this direction. Now, gentle- 
men, wait a little before you ask the Board to take another step, 
and when the time comes I have no doubt they will be willing to 
take it. .I do put believe there is any undue inertia in this Board. 
There are some conservative meninit. Its greatness, its power, 
its success, are due to the fact that it has behind it men of char- 
acter, of conservative judgment, of business capacity. Give the 
American Board an opportunity to bring}these principles into 
action, and to keep its poise as a business institution, demanding 
the confidence of business men and goingon to ultimate success. 
Did you notice that remark of the president of the Board at Chi- 
cago not to haul out,of the Board because you do not at the begin- 
ning have a majority. If you want .to revolutionize this Board 
by and by, come on. But go by degrees. Be content at first to 
have some influence, and by and by a majority. 

Dr. A. B. Robbins, of lowa: [I want to say something in the 
line of the assertion that we do not yet have an expression of the 
feelings of the churches. In the association of lowa, which met 
at Webster City last May, out of 228 churches in the State only 
32 were represented by delegates. I know personally that, as in 
the church of which I have been so long pastor, the people do not 
care about the question. They only want tbe work done, and 
they are not particular as to the men and the way in which it is 
done. The work has been done very well in the American Board 
and they do not wish any change until it is not done weil. I hope 
the brethren will go a little slow in this matter. 

Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Missouri: It seems to me that there isa 
profound significance in the remark of Dr. Bradford, though 1 
utterly disagree with Dr. Dean’s interpretation of it. It is not a 
confession of hostility to officers of the Board; but this move- 
ment, as I interpret it, which is widespread and almost universal 
in this country, and which it will not do for us to belittle at ali, 
is an expression of that feeling which Dr. Bradford confessed to 
of dissatisfaction with the administration of the board. Now, 
brethren, I confess that I have been a sharer in that feeling, and 
that the local church of which I am pastor,have felt much more 
strongly on this matter than I have personally, It does not seem 
to me that it is necessary for us to adopt the report which is 
before us in order to express our dissatisfaction with the ac- 
tion of the Prudential Committee, for this report which has 
been made here goes a great deal farther than the organizations 
which have reported here have asked us to go—farther than any 
state association, so far as I know, has asked the American 
Board to go. (Hear, hear !) It must be very evident to every one: 
of us that we are ina process of evolution as a denomination 
toward a more centralized form of government, and, as has been 
said here this afternoon, it is not wise, when such a process as 
that is going on, to go witha leap. We have already had con- 
cessions made out by the Board itself, very weighty, and there- 
fore, though I sympathize fully with the feeling of Dr. Bradford 
and others, and with the feeling which I believe to be back of 
these memorials that have come up from the different states, I 
believe in accepting what has already been conceded by the 
Board and waitiog until another time for any further advance 
that may be agreed upon. For one, I feel a very great pride and 
joy in the thought that this Board has bcen so largely in the past 
an undenominational body. We have now in co-operation with 

us those who do not belongto the Congregational Churches. It 
is more and more apparent that the obstacles and the embarrass- 
ments on the foreign field come very largely from the multiplica- 
tion of denomination, and I believe that the time will come 





of a general. association of Congregational churches, we call in 


when those who are not of our special. field will come 
baek again and co-operate, with us, and that the movement 
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toward Christian unity demands that we should not stamp upon 
this organization too emphatic a form of Congregational admin- 
istration. 
President Northrop, of Minnesota: My name appears signed to 
& part of this report, recommending plan No. 4. I never attended 
any meeting of the committee. At the last moment it was neces- 
sary to come to some sort of agreement, and [ wrote that while 
no plan presented fully met my approval, if the majority of the 
committee were prepared to recommend plan No. 4 my name 
might be attached toit. But I am not here forthe purpose of 
securing a victory for the report or for any particular plan. I 
stand bere to-day desiring the best interests of the Congrega- 
tional Church and of our missionary work. I recognize with sin- 
cere gratitude the great step that the American Board took last 
week at Chicago. As I understand it, it is a step that only two 
or three weeks before the meeting of the Board I said I should be 
satisfied with for the present, and I accept it asa proniise of 
what will be done in the future. 
Now, if I believed that Dr. Noble, the chairman of the committee 
that is toreport next year to the American Board, represented 
the prevailing sentiment of the Board, or the spirit that isto 
dominate in that Board for the future, I would raise right here 
and now the flag of revolution (loud applause), and I would go 
fer an organization that would give us a Congregatiana! foreign 
missionary society, and find out what the churches want on this 
subject. Why, I am amazed that year after year men come for- 
ward and pretend not to see an evidence that the churches are 
asking for these things. (Applause.) The official organizatons of 
the Congregational church, the conferences in almost all the 
states and territories in the Union, memorialize the American 
Board upon this subject and ask for representation, and the gen- 
tleman from Chicago cannot see that the churches have any 
desire for representation. (Applause.) Now, sir, being entirely 
willing that this report should be put off, if you please, desiring 
that our action should be simply the grateful recognition of the 
progress made by the American Board and an emphatic ex- 
pression on the part of the council that we desire represen- 
tation in the management of the Board, I am entirely satis- 
fied that the council should this year stop with that. 
* There is great sense in what Dr. Little said about the pro- 
priety of not going too fast. We do not want to crowd 
this thing unduly, if the Board is moving in the right direction 
asitnow seems to be. If they are willing to yield the prin- 
ciple of representation, we do not want to go and tear every- 
thing up and say, “You have not satisfied us in this first 
step; therefore we will do something that is a great deal more 
radical and violent.””’ This report of the commnuttee has been 
prepared from the standpoint of three years ago, when we knew 
nothing of what the Board would do. If the Board had said 
nothing and done nothing this year, you can readily see what our 
attitude would have been in that case. No _ self-respect- 
ing council of Congregational churches would have 
been willing to do anything else than to declare to 
a Board professing to expend the funds of the Congre- 
grational churches for foreign missions and to represent 
in the highest sense the Congregational churches, yet absolutely 
year after year to do what it was asked to do, ‘““We cannot stand 
that, and we will not stand it."’ But that is not our position. The 
Board has done a graceful thing, athing that [hope will be for 
the advancement of the missionary cause. I do not stand here to 
express a want of confidence in the officers of the American 
Board. I do not find a word of fault with its administration. I 
have no axes to grind; [am not committed to any party in this 
matter;[am not a minister; | am a layman: I am not an eccle- 
siastical leader, and I do not care anything about it except the 
eternal principles of right and justice. But I do say, and I say 
it emphatically, that it won’t hurt the American Board any more 
than it hurt Yale College, to get a little new blood into its cor- 
poration. (Loud applause.) 
Dr. Jas. Brand, of Obio: I understand that there is no 
state association which hasasked for the election of corporate 
members of the Board. The request has been for the privilege of 
their nomination. Now, I am willing to go just as far and just as 
fast as the brethren of the Congregational churches in the Umted 
States will go. I do not think it is wise to leap ahead of what the 
churches have asked for. I believein their right to representa- 
tion. [ have always believed in it, although I am a corporate 
member of the Board. But now the people have not asked for 
election, Why should we push it upon them ? 
The Hon. Byron Cutcheon, M.C., of Michigan: Perhaps this dis- 
cussion has extended as far as may be profitable; but I appre- 
hend, after so much clerical discussion, that the council will be 
willing to listen to alayman. We sit here this afternoon as the 
great representative body of American Congregationalism. We 
are here by right of representation, not sent by individual 
churches, but by our local and state associations. In that repre- 
sentative capacity we have: the same right to advise the Ameri- 
can Board that we have to advise in regard to any other matter, 
because when we bave advised we have exhausted our power. 
Weare here torefiect the public opinion of the Congregational 
churches of the United States, and I suppose that there is not a 
single delegate here but knows that there is a tremendous trend 
of public opinion in the Congregational churches of the United 
States in favor of representation in our great benevolent bodies. 
(Loud applause.) The American Board has at last discovered 
this fact (laughter), and hae yielded toitin part. But while the 
amendment to strike out the word “elect” and insert the word 
nominate may possibly lead to representation, it will not necessa- 
rily do so; while if the able and carefully considered re- 
port of the committee shall be adopted, and the word 
“elect” shall stand, then it must result in  repres- 
entation in the American Board. (Applause.) There is the differ- 
ence. Itisa line as broad as that centre aisle. It is the differ- 
ence between may result in representation and must result in 
representation; ahd the thing that the American Congregational 
churches today demand of their representatives here is an ex- 
pression as to whether they want representation or not. If the 
American Congregational churches desire representation in the 
administration of their great foreign missionary benevolence, 
then the plain thing to do is to vote forthe report. If, on the 
other hand, you want to advise the American Congregational 
churches that you do not desiré representation in the American 
Board, then the proper way is to vote in favor of the amendment. 
But it is said that this report is revolutionary, that it destroys the 
ancient and honorable character of the American Board. 
A revolution, however, that takes 25 years to revolve 
is not a very violent revolution. (Laughter.) It will 
not equal one of our South American republics in rev- 
olution. Another thing: we have been pointed here 
again and again this afternoon to the ancient and honorable rec- 
ord of the American Board. Grant it all ;. grant everything that 
has been claimed; grant more than has beén claimed, and still 
the American Congregational churches stand here at-your doors 
this afternoon demanding representation in the American Board. 
(Applause.) It is said that this is a motion of want of confidence. 
In behalf of the General Association of the state of Michigan, 
whom I represent under unanimous instructions, I stand here to 
deny that assertion, It is not a motion of want of confidence; it 
is a motion of a desire on the part of the churches to be repre- 


sented in the distribution of their own benevolence. (Applause.) 
We are pointed to the great business ability that has been dis- 
played in the management of the American Board. Grant it, 
over and over again; and the same able men who have been ad- 
ministering these funds during the past will dosoin the future. 
We are not going toremovethem. It will take 25 years before 
the old blood can be got out and the new blood got in. (Laugh- 
ter.) So there is no danger of revolution; and the only question 
before us here is: Shall we advise that the American Congrega- 
tional churches, not simply may have the privilege, but shall be 
entitled to representation in this, the greatest of their benevolent 
boards? (Applause.) 

The Rev. M. W. Montgomery, of Illinois: I wish to emphasize 
one point, and that is, that the question of theology has nothing 
to do with this discussion. (Applause.) It is strange that some 
people cannot see but one thing. There are some people in 
this world who, no matter what subject comes up, always view 
it as covered by the word theology. Now, I say that those who 
are demanding representation of the churches in the manage- 
ment of our benevolent societies represent every shade of theo- 
logical opinion which prevails in our denomination. I also want 





. to call attention to the importance of this amendment. It 1s the 


point of the whole discugsion. It amounts to this: Shall the 
5,000 Congregational churches of the United States continue to 
sit at the feet of the American Board and the rest of our benevo- 
lent societies, or shall our benevolent societies be the arms of the 
church? Chicago Theological Seminary, for example, is a repre- 
sentative institution. Its trustees are chosen by representatives 
of the churches. Is not that Congregational? If Harvard Uni- 
versity had been governed in the years long past by the churches 
through some form of representation, to-day it would be 
loyal to the Evangelical faith. (Applause.) One gentleman 
opposes this report because he says it is meddlesome. 
Meddlesome with what? It isthe churches proposing to meddle 
with their own affairs. Then there is the revolutionary idea. 
Some people seem to think that it is revolutionary for the 
churches to manage their own affairs in their own way. I repu- 
diate that kind of language as applied to the churches. Now, 
friends, here isa golden opportunity. It isthe first time that 
that opportunity has come to the Congregational churches of the 
United States for 82 years. This is the supreme moment and this 
afternoon is the hour when the churches of the United States for 
the very first time have had the opportunity to declare them- 
selves. (Loud applause.) I want to call your attention to what 
will be the disappointment of the churches which we represent 
here to-day if we go back home without declaring ourselves in 
some positive way upon this question The fact that the 
American Board has taken some stepsin the right direction, in 
which I heartily rejoice, has nothing todo with this question. I 
am glad the Board has done what it has, and I hope it will go on 
doing more. But we as a National Council must declare ourselves 
upon this question. I believe that in our Congregational matters 
we exist of the churches, by the churches, and for the churches, 
just as Lincoln said that our government exists of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. And the trouble with the amend- 
ment is simply this. Ican illustrate it by the story of an Irish- 
man who was being chaffed by some friends because there were 
no children in his family. He was offended and repudiated the 
charge, saying, “I'll have yez to understand that I am descinded 
from an ould family in which it has come to be hereditary not to 
have children.” (Loud laughter.) Now the only trouble is just 
this : that this corporation, so gray and honored and beloved, has 
come to believe during these 82 years that it is descended from a 
family in which it is hereditary not to trust the churches. (Ap- 
plause.) 


President Northrop then moved that the whole matter 
under consideration be referred to a special committee of 
five to report to the council such resolutions as in their 
judgment would best express the sentiment of the council 
upon the subject of representation. The motion was 
carried, and the committee was appointed, consisting of 
President Northrop, Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. H. A. Stimson, 
the Hon. B. M. Cutcheon, and the Rev. Henry Fairbanks. 

This committee made a unanimous report at the Friday 
afternoon session, closing with the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted by the Council: 


Resolved, That the Council earnestly desires that all the be- 
nevolent societies shall be made in reality, and not in any figura- 
tive sense only, the representatives of the churches. 

Reso That this Council, appreciating the importance of 
the unanimous action of the American Board atits last meeting 
in adopting measures looking to the representation of the 
churches in the Board, expresses its gratification at such action, 
and the Council further expresses the earnest hope that the 
Board, through its committee already appointed, will devise such 
measures as shall secure the desired representation. and that 
these measures may be such as will show the confidence of the 
Board in the churches and result in increased confidence of the 
churches in the Board. 

Resolved, That the State associations of churches be advised to 
make nominations during the coming year to fill vacancies in the 
Board in response to the proposal of the Board as adopted at its 
last annual meeting. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed, to whom shall 
be referred the subject of representation of the churches in the 
societies, with instructions to confer with the societies in refer- 
ence to the bes thods of bining stability in admin istration 
with the principle of representation of the churches. 





DISCUSSION ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDEN- 
TIALS RESPECTING THE SEA TING OF THE ALABAMA DELE- 
GATES. 


It was moved that the first resol ution of the report, refer- 
ring to the Alabama delegates, be adopted. The Rev. D. 
P. Breed, of Indiana, moved, as a substitute, that the 
delegate bearing credentials from the General Convention 
of Congregational Churches of Alabama be granted a seat 
in the Council. 


Mr. Breed: Three years ago this question came before the 
National Council upon the contest presented by delegates from 
the State of Georgia. The matter had been in discussion for 
weeks prior to the assembling of that council, and the thought of 
the delegates to that body hud been directed to the matter in 
issue. The council adopted a definite policy and its recomenda- 
tions were later adopted. The brethren who stood then where 
the representatives of Alabama stand to-day in this body were 
granted seats in that meeting. They come here to-day from 
Georgia and are accorded representation upon the same basis 
that our Alabama brethren claim representation here among us. 
Our Alabama brethren have simply taken what the council 
three years ago asked should be taken as the basis of organiza- 
tion and of standing in this council. They ask simply that the 
same rule may be applied to Alabama as it was applied to 
Georgia. Here are 15 churches which for 17 years have called 
themselves the General Association of Albama. Here are 63 
churches—it happens, indeed, that they are of different color 
from the churches of the General Association of Alabama—call- 
ing themselves the General Convention of Alabama, and they 





have come here on the terms proposed by the national council 





for the general body for the State of Alabama, appealing to you 
for recognition. I hope that this substituie will be adupted. 

The Hon. J. J. Beil, of New Hampshire: The matter appears 
to the committee somewhat in this way. Until three years ago 
there was only one organization of the Congregational Churches 
in the State of Alabama. It included all the Congregational 
Churches then in the State. Between that time and the present 
63 new churches have come into our bounds in that State, the 
large majority of them—60, I think—coming from the organiza- 
tion known as the Congregational Methodists. They came in, 
bringing with them their conferences and district arrangements, 
and they refused to recognize the existing asxociation of Ala. 
bama, as their delegate, when pressed said to us, simply because 
of their desire not to associate with colored brethren. The 
question then presented to us was simply this: Shall we now 
openly, clearly, distinctly, draw the color line? (Applause.) 
Shall we say that those brethren, because their color is darker than 
ours, shall cease to have the rights which they have enjoyed for 
17 years simply because of his prejudice of newcomers! lt did 
not seem to us that this was the right thing to do, Nor do I 
understand that the delegates from Alabama come at all in the 
way of precedent in Georgia. If we accept to-day the representa - 
tive from the convention of Alabama, we are acknowledging two 
state bodies in the state of Alabama—something that our 
constitution nowhere allows. Now, as 1 understand, when the 
state association of Alabama had learned of this action of these 
churches, they immediately made the necessary overtures to 
have them come in with them. They furnished them with the 
necessary blanks and endeavored to do all in their power to make 
them welcome, but the overtures were not received. 

There was no effort made that would have produced anything 
like what was recommended in the case of Georgia, and the plain 
question, as presented to us, was simply whether we should 
recognize two state bodies in Alabama separated solely by the 
color line. 


Dr. Ross: I-do not understand, from statements made to me 
that the matter of color has anything to do with this, Let us look 
at the situation, which is, as I view it, exactly parallel with that 
of Georgia three years ago. An association of churches, small in 
number, was organized in Alabama. After awhile another body 
of Congregationa! churches in that State was organized. They 
had a right so to organize, but the first body cannot say to such 
an organization, according to any precedent in Congregationa 
usage, “You shall not be recognized by the Congregational 
churches unless you come through our door.” The way has ever 
been, as I understand it, where a second organization has been 
made in a state, that the first organization becomes necessarily 
a local body, onan equality exactly with those organized later, 
with no superiority whatever. It may have collected statistics 
before, but it has no right after that to say to a new 
organization which is co-ordinate with it in every respect,- 
“* You must come into our organization or you shall not be recog- 
nized."" That is a subversion of Congregationalism and its 
fundamental principles. This body never determined that it 
was the state organization. It simply enrolled it as it would 
enroll any Northern organization of the same character. When 
another organization is formed, it becomes local. Then the two 
or three local organizations can form the general association of 
the state. Now I understand that that is precisely what is pro- 
posed by these ten other organizations in Alabama, exactly on an 
equality with the association, Propositions were sent out to 
organize a state body after the plan of the Georgia association 
By some misunderstanding of the word “convention” the dele- 
gates of this first association thought they were coming to a com- 
mittee meeting, so they claim. Instead of that they found ten 
organizations exactly on an equality with themselves prepared 
to unite in a state body. They declined to go forward, on that 
misunderstanding, but that fact does not prevent the ten organi- 
zations constituting themselves the state body and sending a 
delegate to this council: 

The Rev. Geo. C. Rowe, of South Carolina: During the three 
years which have passed since the last council, it was thought 
wise and advisable that the churches of the Georgia association 
in the vicinity of the churches of the conference should apply for 
admission. Only three months ago application was made for 
membership in one of the district conferences by the church at 
Macon. We received this letter in reply, which I will read as 
showing whether they have fultilled their pledges made at Wor- 
cester or not. 

“ATLANTA, Ga., July 25. 
“Rev. J. R. McLean, 

“My Dear Brother: Your letter of the 2ist is received and 
contents considered. The constitutional time for the meeting of 
the Flint River district conference is the Thursday before the 
third Sunday in July, but I learn that we do not meet at the 
regular time this year. One of the committee wrote to me some 
time saying they wanted to change the time, but at that 
time the date not been fixed. The place of meeting was 
Hendricks, in Payson county. You ask my opinion as to the 
—- of your church seeking membership inthat body. 1 

o not thi your church would in any way be bettered 
by such a step. The annual meetings of this body are both 
social and religious. The delegates are always lodged and 

red for at the homes of the entertaining churches. 
Several churches in the district are located in sections 
where there are scarcely any colored people: living. 


any colo peo in the village or near to it, so that if 
your del tes were there I fear they would find it difficult to ob 
tain lodg 

would be em 


ing places. You see, therefore, that in such an event it 

Rastaesieg on both sides. I think, therefore, that it 
would be unwise to take a step so likely to cause dissatisfaction 
and embarrassment. But if this social feature could by any 
means be eliminated, still I think the step would be unwise. My 
observation of efforts to mix the races in local church bodies 
convinces me that it does not work eater. 
Some years ago the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Georgia had mixed annual conferences, and in this 
way worked for several years. The dissatisfaction became so 
conference anda 








“ Fraternally, 8, C. McDANIEL,” 

Mr. McDaniel was before you three years ago. He, with the 
other delegates, was admitted as the delegates from Alabama 
ask to be admitted today. Dr. Sherrill, who came to represent 
the state organization, was ruled out. It is thesame question to- 
day ; it is division on the color line. I love the Congregational 
Church because it recognizes no color. I was elected as a dele- 
gate to this body, not because Iam a‘ colored man, or because I 
represented colored people, but because I represented Congrega- 
tionalism. (Applause.) I do trust that the Congregational 
churches of this broad land will take a decided stand in regard to 
this matter of color, because it has come into all the other 
churches, Our church has been clean in the past. Why not keep 
it clean from all this prejudice in the future? We are working 
against sin in South Carolina and in Georgia, and in all the other 
states of the South. Weare working against prejudice that is 
closely allied to sin. Weask youto help us in this great work 
which we are tryingto do. There are many discouragements 





which we do not understand, but which we meet every day. In 
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spite of discouragements and obstacles, however, we are going 
forward. We feel that— 
; ‘Right must win ete God is just; 
God’s plan sill moves along. 
an is but chrysalis tha 
this, be Patient and be strong.” “tAppiatse.) 

Pres. H. pe De Forest, of Alabama: A very brief statement of 

facts will perhaps be appropriate for the time. In 1891, just prior 
to the 16th meeting of our Congregational association, we sent 
out invitations to every unassociated Congregational church that 
we could learn of, asking them to join our body, We well knew 
that there were new churches that had come from the Methodist 
Congregational church, therefore our statistical secretary called 
the attention of every one of those churches to the provisions of 
our constitution allowing them to join, and he also invited them 
to join our body. Not one of those churches responded. Not a 
delegate from those churches was present at our annual meeting. 
But at our 17th annual meeting last March there were dele- 
gates present and they asked us to appoint delegates to meet 
with delegates appointed by themselves on a certain basis of 
representation, that we might come together and form a body 
representative of the whole state. It was discussed before the 
association; it was discussed in private by the committee, the 
visiting brethren being with us, and then our Alabama 
association unanimously acceded to the request to appoint dele- 
gates to meet with others, first instructing our delegates to ask 
them to join the Alabama Congregational Association. We did 
not much expect they would do it; and why? Brethren, in Ala- 
bama we built our association after the pattern shown us in the 
North. It is an orderly, well organized association. It cares for 
women’s organizations, for Sunday-school associations, and 
everything that pertains tothe Christian activities of the Congre- 
gational churches is seen at least in embryo and in partial devel- 
opment with us. We did not expect they would accede to our 
proposition; and why? I know of no good reason, but I think the 
only reason was this: our churches are built upon character, and 
we say that character is more than color, and race is not to be 
preferred to righteousness. If there should come to our body a 
Christian Melchizedek, who had neither father or mother, anil 
whose face was as black as ink, we would receive him. Now 
that makes us a peculiar body, and heuce we voted, secondly, 
that if these brethren would not join in the Alabama Congre- 
gational Association, we would then go in and form a new body. 
But the representation should be asall over the West, as recently 
adopted in Massachusetts and other New England states, 
namely, representation by pastor and delegate from the churches. 
Why did we insist upon that? We think it is Congregational; we 
were satisfied we could profit by the experience of New Eng- 
land; and, furthermure, we had good reason to believe that the 
Georgia experiment was not giving satisfaction to the first and 
oldest churches in Georgia. Therefore we insisted that wheu we 
came together for our yearly meetings we should come in touch, 
brothers and sisters, delegates from all the churches, and not 
have a few selected souls, now and then a co'ored man and a few 
white men, to meet together for a day and call that the state as- 
sociation. About 15 days ago we met by appointment at Shelby. 
We first invited them to join us. They refused. We then were 
willing to go on as we had suggested and appoint a popular repre- 
sentation, but they were all committed from the beginning 
to the Georgia plan, and, furthermore, they had been 
empowered to adopt a constitution for their churches 
whereas we thought our duty was to formulate a constitution 
which should be submitted to the churches for their approval, 
and become valid only when so approved. We believe their plan 
is unrepublican, it is undemocratic in the best sense of the word; 
it is unconstitutional. If we have not united in a body it is simply 
because they are either unwilling to join the Alabama Congrega- 
tional Association or come into a body in which the representa- 
tion shall be popular. Now, brethren, there is no use disguising 
it. If any man says color has nothing to do with this he is mis- 
taken. Itis the old vexed question that we have had from the 
beginning. There is an old South and there is a new South. The 
new South is growing, the old South we hope will vanish away. 
We need a great many things, but we do not need more negro 
pews; we do not need more churches based on the color line, 
whether they be colored Methodist or African Methodist or white. 
What we need is churches that will recognize a man as a Caoristian 
and not ask any questions concerning color. I believe there cannot 
be acandid man in this house who will suppose that if these 
churches of the Alabama Association were altogether white there 
would have been the least hesitation in joining as. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Rowe, assistant moderator, a colored delegate 
from South Carolina, here took the chair. 

By request, Mr. EK. A. Berry, the delegate from the General 
Convention of AJabama, took the floor. 

Mr. Berry: lam exceedingly glad, sir, that you are occupying 
the chair at this time, especially from the fact that my voting for 
you as assistant moderator, and not because they claimed you to 
be a man of color, but becanse of your manhood. (Applause.) [ 
was exceedingly sorry that the question of color was brought up 
here by the gentlemen who nominated ycu. This body, I believe, 
will not appoint any one to office because of color, but because 
of Christian manhood and ministerial character. (Applause.) I am 
glad that you are ia the chair because this question has come up. 
1 have been an earnest advocate of the utter abolition of the color 
line for many years. In going to the South I found cert: in con. 
ditions which I had not expected, conditions which I could not 
have dreamed of with the knowledge I had received from the 
newspapers, and from those whom I met occasionally represent 
ing the questions of the South. No man can geta clear concep- 
tion of the nature of the struggle that is going on in the South by 
merely taking a palace car and going from city to city, picking 
up a few odds an: ends here and there, or spending a day or two 
with a few of the chnrches or public institutions of the South. In 
order to get at the question as it is, you need to goand live 
among those people and understand the motives which prompt 
them to certain actions. After two or three years of living in 
the South I think I am prepared to say at least something, 
though not nearly as much asI shall by and by, because | have 
taken up my home in the South, and I hope it will be permanen t. 

In regard to the condition of these 63 churches which I repre- 
sent. Two years ago we had but one white Congregational 
church in Alabama. Now, through the gathering in of some fifty 
of these Congregational Methodist churches and the establishing 
of several Northern churches, we have 63 churches all in this 
organization which I have the honor torepresent. These churches 
felt that they wanted to be Congregational in reality. They were 
Congregationalists through and through, though they did not 

know what the fellowship of the churches really meant; and 

when Dr. Eddy got a few of these brethren together and ex- 
plained to them the nature of Congregationalism, they said, 

“That is our Congregationalism in the South. Why need we 

continue to be apart? Why cannot we have the fellowship of the 

churches?” Led on by that great and noble man, this church 
work was commenced, and the good work has been spreading 
over into Florida and into North and South Carolina. Now, we 
recognize the fundamental principle of Congregational ec- 


they see fit, unite and form themselves into an associa- 
tion, This we did. These churches were gathered in clusters, 
in convenient distances for them to gather frequently. 
we formed ten different local associations. There had been in 
connection with the Congregational Methodist churches two 
state bodies. These two bodies wanted to be kept intact as so- 
cialand religious bodies, more particularly as centres of revivals. 
These brethren wanted to get together in order that they might 
during one or two weeks during the year have special meetings 
and gain inspiration to carry on their work at home. These 
conferences were held intact, so that we have the North Con- 
ference and the South Conference. But these had no relation 
whatever to the local body. They were merely kept up as social 
bodies and are still kept up assuch. But these bodies felt that 
they ought to recommend to the local bodies a course of_action 
which would bring about the organization of a state convention 
or a representative state body. So the North Conference memo- 
rialized the South Conference and requested them to appoint a 
committe to join with a committee already appointed from the 
North Conference and meet with the Alabama Association, rep- 
resented here br Dr. De Forest. This committee met with the 
association, and let me read to you, gentlemen, what the com- 
mittee proposed and see whether we are in error in this matter. 
They c'aim that they did not know the purpose of this conven- 
tion. Lask,isthere anyone in this audience who will, after I 
read this, doubt as to the object of the convention thus sought. 
The object was for the organization of a convention to repre- 
sent the Congregational churches of Alabama. The letter was 
sent to all the local bodies and they consented to the proposition 
and elected their delegates, except the one local body which Dr. 
De Forest represents, and that local body, misunderstanding the 
nature of the communication, sent its delegates without instruc- 
tion. 
Dr. De Forest: Allow me a word of explanation. I do not, think 
we misunderstood. We went there authorized to meet with 
these brethren and form a new State body if they woul i not join 
us. We also went there with instructions that the new body in 
any case should be by popular representation, as prevails all over 
the North. 
Mr. Berry: I was about to remark this: That in order that this 
convention might be formed, the ministers of the local churches 
submitted the exact status to their churches, and without any ex- 
ception the churchas sent delegates to their local bodies instruct- 
ing them to send delegates to this state conventionin order that 
a body of that character might be formed, Our course has been 
regular from the first step down to the last, and, therefore, while 
I do not come to you begging of you that you give mea place on 
your floor, I do come with thefeeling that the 63 churches in 
the state of Alabama ought to be represented in some way in 
this body. 
The hour of adjournment having arrived, it was voted to post- 
pone further discussion until the following morning. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 
On motion the roll was read by the committee on cre- 
dentials pending the discussion of the disputed cases. 
The Alabama case again coming before the house, the 
following discussion ensued. 
Dr. Ross moved the following resolution as a substitute 
for the amendment before the house. 
The following substitute was proposed by Rev. A, H. Ross for 
the amendment off-red by Rev. J.T. Blanchard which was before 
the house: 
(1) That the prior formation of a Congregational Association 
of churches in a State or Territory, small ta numbers, whose dele 
gate or delegates have been seated in this Council does not con- 
stitute it a continuous state organization within the meaning of 
Art. IL, Sec. 2, of the Constitution of this Council. 
(2) When other churches in the State or Territory form similar 
associations they are co-ordinate with such ae organization, 


having equal rights and standing under Art.I 1, of the Con- 
stitution of this body. 


(3) That when the ‘said co-ordinate bodies, by invitations ex- 
tented alike to all to meet for the purpose of organizing a State 
y, organize such General Congregational Association or Von- 
ference, that a eneral organization is a State organization 
meant in Art. II., Sec. 2, of the no ne of this Council. 
(4) That consequentiy the Association of Alabama is not a State 
organization after the formation of other local associations, but a 
local organization; that instead, the General Congregational Con- 
vention of Alabama has been duly constituted a State organiza- 
tion, and thus entitled to r. presentation in this Council. 

(5) That Rev. Edward A. Berry be seated on credentials from 
the said General Congrenesional Convention of Alabama. 

Dr. W. H. Ward, of New Jersey: I do not know that I have 
ever heard a statement which more completely omitted the es 

sential point in coasideration than that which has just been 
made. (Applause.) We have had the statement that this is 
simply a technical question of order. It is not a technical ques- 
tion of order; it is a question of much larger bearing. Now, 
brethren, the question of Alabama is, as has already been said, 
so closely connected with the question of Georgra that they can- 
not be distinguished; and what we all need, I think, is a state- 
ment of the facts. I remember that three years ago the demand 
was constantiy made, ‘‘Give us the facts; we do not know what 
the facts are.” May I be allowed, as briefly as I can, to tell the 
exact story without any color, and give the order of the occur- 
rences as they have taken place. 

I must begin with the Georgia case, because that settles this. 
In Georgia there were established a number of colored 
churches, beginning about 1867. ‘68 and ‘69, located in 
Savannah, in Atlanta, Macon, and in other places. Those 
churches have grown, and two of them have now a 
mewbership of over 300 members each, being by far the 
largest churches in the State. Those churches were organ- 
ized into the State Association of Georgia. It had no district 
associations under it, and has never had up to the present 
time, so there might be a fair question whether it was a local 
association or a state association. It did the functions both of a 
state association and of a local association. Its fifteen churches 
have an average membership, according to the last Year Book, of 
110 members. They are well organized om Congregational prin 
ciples; they have educated pastors, educated in our colleges and 
theological seminaries, under the genera] principle which requires 
an educated ministry for the instruction and direction of the 
churches. That condition of affairs continued until 1882, I think, 
when there was organized in Atlanta the Church of the 
Redeemer, of white membership, and that was followed by 
three other white churches in Atlanta. Up to 1888 
those four churches did not connect themselves with the 
State Association of Georgia. [ suppose there is no 
doubt as to why they did not. There was some friction between 
the churches, white and black, and these white churches were 
unwilling to join that colored association. They remained out- 
side. They then founda body of some fifty or more white churches 
that had seceded from the Congregational Methodist churches. 
I give the facts about them simply as I find them in the report of 
the last meeting of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Washington. Those churches had withdrawn from the regular 
Methodists on the ground that they were unwilling to pay the 
assessment, as it was called, which was laid upon them for the 





clésiastical law that a few contigaous churches may, if 





like that of the Primitive Baptists of the region who believed 
that salvation and churches should be free. They represented , 
of course, the smaller outlying hamlets, and they were united 
as Congregational Methodists into a general body and into 
local bodies. These were brought over, through the agency of 
the gentlemen connected with these churches in Atlanta, to join 
with them, and they then formed themselves into an organization 
called the United Congregational Conference of Georgia, which 
should include all these fifty churches from these country dis- 
tricts which had come out from the Methodists and these four 
churches in Atianta. The pastors of these churches, of course, 
were not educated men. They had never had the advantage of 
public schools. Ihave no doubt they could read, but they had 
not the culture and education which has generally been expected 
by our churches, except in the case of a very few, who were 
lawyers or doctors. This conference of white churches covered 
the whole state, just as the association did. The association had 
eolored churches and none others in the north and south portions 
of the state, and this new organization had its white churches 
and none others north and south as well. 

This new conference came first to Saratoga in May, 1889, and 
asked help from the American Home Missionary Society. The 
question was there asked, very naturally, “‘ Are you willing to 
accept what is the regular principle of fellowship among Congre- 
gationalists and unite in regular fellowship with the eolored 
churches that are there ?’” Mr. McDaniel and others said, “ We 
are.” They put it in the most positive form: ‘*We will unite in 
the same association or conference with them; we will invite 
them to our conference as members and say to them, *‘ Come with 
us and you shall see that we stand on the same principle that 
you do.’”’ On that basis they were accepted, and help was given 
them by the Home Missionary Society by vote of the society. In 
the month of October following they came before the National 
Council at Worcester. Meanwhile there had been no case in 
which a white church had joined a colored body or a colored 
church had joined a white body. They still remained separated on 
the line of color, covering the same territory. At Worces- 
ter the same question came up: “Will you unite with 
each other in fellowship? Will you join the same bodies ?” 
They said they were perfectly willing and glad to do so, and had 
already invited the colored association to join them. That was 
true in a measure, but what was the exact fact about that? 
When the question came up, Shall there be union between the 
white conference ana the colored association as a preliminary 
to seeking recognition at Worcester? The colored association 
said: ‘‘ Come and join us and form one state body. If you are 
unwilling to do that, we will dissolve our association and join 
your state body and local conferences. If you will not agree to 
that, we will both dissolve and form a new state body, coming 
together on equa! terms.’” Those three propositions were all re- 
fused. Then the members of the colored association said 
to,the members of the white conference: ‘“‘ Will you do this? 
Will you form with us two bodies for the state of 
Georgia, one in the north, where you are greatly in the 
predominance, and one in the south where we are in the predomi- 
nance, the two being on a basis of equal church membership? ” 
They said, ‘‘No.” Then these colored brethren said: ““‘What 
do you want?” They said: ‘“‘We want toform a body in which 
your association shall elect one delegate for every five churches 
and we will elect one fur every five churches, makiug a dozen or 
15 people, and they will come together and form a general con- 
vention.’” What did they want them todo? Why, they were to 
meet and attend to the statistics and nominate delegates to the 
National Council. The members of the association said: “That, 
is not fello *ship; that is a mere committee meeting. We dun’t 
want to do that; we want actual fellowship of the churches in 
the same state and in the same local bodies.” 

Under those circumstances they came to Worcester. Now, 
what did the council at Worcester do? Itsaid,** You have not 
yet united. Go back and unite first.”” Dr. Rossis right in say- 
ing that the action of that body recognized the old colored asso - 
ciation which covered the state as for all practical purposes a 
loc3l body. Of course, it was not local; yet it was partial, but for 
all practici1l purposes they recognized it asa local body. They 
said to the white state conference: ‘‘ We cannot accept you, we 
will receive your delegate as an honorary member, but we can- 
not accept him as a regular member until you have made further 
effort for union.”, But they did receive the delegates from the dis- 
trict conferences. They did that on the representation of the 
colored ny qn that they had no objection to their coming in. They 

said, ‘“* We are willing that they should come in, for this reason : 

we have be en to their state convention, and they would not make 
a fair union with us, but they say they will unite with usin the 
district conferences and we are obliged to believe that they are 
telling the truth. Accepting their word, we have no objection to 
their being received.’’ Accordingly they were received, and in 
the discussion I remember that Dr. Quint made the remark, 
“Come back here three years hence, and if you have not kept the 
promise which you say you are ready to make and have not re- 
ceived these brethren and have shown your unwillingness to re- 
ceive them — ” 

Dr. Quint: Please quote me exactly, if you can, brother. 

Dr. Ward: Yes, I can quote you exactly. (Referring to docu- 
ments. } 

Dr. Quint: Never mind, Lhave nodoubt I said it. 

Dr. Ward: That action was taken. These brethren of the white 
conference promised again and again that they would be glad to 
receive the members of the association into their local bodies. 
“Come to Atlanta conference,” they said, ‘‘and we will receive 
you.” Then, as the council was adjourning—remember this next 

action was not ofticial—quite a number of the wise men in the 
council came together and advised these brethren that they go 
back and change somewhat the proposition which they had made. 
They said that inasmuch as the membership of the colored 
churches was large and that of the white churches was small, a 
membership on the basis of churches would not be fair, the white 
churches averaging about 45 members and the colored churches 
averaging about 110. Ilhey went back, and the colored churches 
of the association consented to that arrangement, unwillingly, 
but under the pressure that had been made. if I had been a 
member of that body I never would have consented to it; I would 
have advised waiting until union could be had on a fair basis. 
But they unanimously said: ‘‘ We will yield, and we will form 
that general convention because we have been told it is a step 
toward fellowship.” 

Very good. Now three years have passed since thai time. Dur- 
ing those three years has there been one step toward union or 
toward fellowship? Not one. 1 tell you, my brethren, it is al- 
ways the fact that an arrangement which is made to prevent fel- 
lowship never helps fellowship. (Applause.) There still exists in 
Georgia their United Conference, covering the whole state, with 
their district conterences, all white. There stiil exists in Georgia 
the old State Association of Georgia, which is now supposed to be 
a local body, covering the whole state, and all black. There is 
not one exception on either side. There has been no union, but 
think myself that there has been a blunder and a mistake, and 
fault on both sides. The colored churches have somehow got the 





support of the bishop and preachers sent to them. They ob- 
jected to the word “assessment,” taking the position very much 





that they are noi wanted in those white bodies, and 
would not be-welcomod there. 
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But the matter was discussed in the meeting of the state asso- 
ciation of Georgis ‘ast spring. Asa result of that it was advised 
that the churches put into operation the provision of three years 
ago and make definite application for membership. Accordingly, 
one of those churches, the church at Macon, with a membership 
of 180,made application. The pastor wrote to Mr. McDaniel— 
the man who represented those white churches in the council at 
Worcester three years ago and made those promises—asking him, 
‘When does the Flint River district conference meet? We pro- 
pose to apply for membership.” Mr. McDaniel wrote back saying 
that he did not know when they would meet, and also saying, 
“We advise you not to apply, it would not be welcome; you 
would find it unpleasant. The plan of dividing on the color line 
among the Methodists has proved advantageous, and we advise 
you not to apply.” This reply being made the church in Macon 
made no further application, and other churches hearing of this 
did not make application. 

Now the case comes here of Alabama, and the question is, With 
this experience as to how the thing works in Georgia, and how it 
has not resulted, and shows no signs of resulting, in any real 
union on the basis of equal church fellowship, are we going to re- 
cognize a company of perhaps twenty or twenty-four persons 
that can meet in private session ina parlor and transact their 
business asa state convention, when it is on the basis of dele- 
gates from these other bodies and not from the churches them- 
selves, while the usual method all through the country is to have 
the state body made up of representatives of the churches direct, 
ly? The only reason why this is done in this way, having the del- 
egates from the conferences, i; to avoid representation of the 
churches themselves. and to keep them apart in their meetings 
of fellowship, Those are the facts as I know them. (Applause.) 

Dr. Quint: I had not intended to take part in this discussion, 
but as Dr. Ward has introduced my name in the matter, perhaps 
Lought to state tne facts as to the last council. Dr. Ward’s speech 
is an excelient one; it is the same he made at Worcester, so faras 
the principle is concerned, varying only as to time. This is three 
years older and a little riper, but it is a good speech, and I admire 
his principles. As to the matter of facts simply on the case three 
yearsago I think there ought to be something said in justice to the 
applicants from this new convention. I was chairman of the com- 
mittee of fifteen to whom this whole matter was referred at 
Worcester, and that committee was unanimous in its result. 
There appeared at WorceSter delegates from five of those local 
conferences of Congregational Methodists in Georgia, and there 
was also a delegate or two from what they called their United 
Conference, practicaily entitled to be called their state body. 
There were also fourteen churches of the American Missionary 
Association in Georgia, as we may call them. I am sorry to allude 
to the matter of color. It is understood that the members were 
almost all of foreign descent, but they are Americans now 
through and through. We abandoned the terms ‘‘contraband”’ 











and “freedmen” many years ago, and I hope we will soon get to 


abandon any allusion to color—the color of a man’s hair or the 
Size of his feet or anything else. 

Dr. Ward: Dr. Quint speaks of these brethren as of foreign 
descent. How so, any more than the rest of us? (Great 
laughter.) 

Dr. Quint: I admit the point; itis well taken. I will say of 
African descent. Will thatdo? Well, we will callthese the A. 
M. A. churches. The question arose whether these 14 A. M. A. 
churches, organized as a state body for some years, had pre- 
empted the State of Georgia so that there could be no other bod- 
ies recognized without their consent. That question came before 
the counci]. It was settled practically by the understanding at 
that time, though no formal declaration was made, that if the 
body had been the only one in the state yet it could not pre-empt 
the whole state, with 60 or more churches coming into fellowship. 
Iowa was a casein point. There was at one time in that state a 
distinct association, the only one in the state; but when other 
churches were formed into conferences the state association su- 
perseded that and it took a place as a subordinate conference. It 
was so in Michigan. But this technical question whether these 
14 churches were the state association or not was not worth rais- 
ing, as a matter of principle, at all. If they had presumed to say, 
however, “‘We have got the ground in Georgia and we have pre- 
empted it,” I think the great mass of the council at Worcester 
would have said, “No, that is too much of a claim.” 

Dr. Ross: Did they not refuse to make that statement? Did 
they not say, ‘‘ We will not claim to be the sole authority ?”’ 

Dr. Quint: That wasa question not before the council. lam 
not going into the merits of their differences at all. Iam only 
speaking of this particular territorial question. There are two 
bodies covering Brooklyn and New York, two local conferences. 
They cross each other. There isthe old one which belongs to the 
State association of New York, and there is another one recog- 
nized on the floor of this council. They both cover the same ter- 
ritory. Now the point wasat Worcester, what should be done. 
When the matter came up in the committee of fifteen, there was 
a short speech by Mr. Maxwell. I had my own views as to what 
ought to bedone. We had present with us some of the secreta- 
ries of the A. H. M. S., who, I believe are deeply interested in 
this whole matter, and we had secretaries of the A. M. A., who 
also have a deep interest in this matter. If there was a consolida- 
tion of societies at the South, there never would be any 
further trouble on this question. (Applause.) Now, what 
should be done? I said first that that committee 
should have no meeting at which one side 
was represented without the other. satis fied them that we 
would be fair. Very weil; 1 asked the first question: ‘“ What 
is the objection to the reception of these local conference dele- 
gates ?” and immediately Mr. Maxwell responded, ‘“‘ We have 
no objection at all. We have no complaint against the local 
conference; our complaint is against the general one. On Con- 
gregational principles the local conferences ought to be admit- 
ted.” That is precisely what he said. I was delighted, because 
it solved the whole difficulty. If a colored delegate from the 
association took that ground as to those conferences, that ended 
the question, of course. I testified on the floor at Wor- 
cester that those white brethren when they went. back to 
Georgia should tell their churches that the solution which ad- 
mitted them to seats was on the generous conduct of a colored 
man from that association. As to the question of the United 
Conference, we decided first, that the association did not have 
an absolute right to the title of state body, and, second, that the 
new body should try to unite with the colored association. Now, 
Dr. Ward has argued that various propositions were submitted 
by one side or the other. That is true enough, and I don’t know 
but that every one of them was a good one. They were good 
enough if they could have been agreed upon. He says this was 
reasonable and that was reasonable. Certainly, if they wanted 
todo so. But suppose they did not want to do so; should 14 
churches force upon 60 their interpretation of what is reasonable? 
Now this committee at Worcester thought the wise thing to do 
was to refuse the delegate from the United Conference, 
It had not accomplished union in any way; it was wholly an 
imported body, and we did not think it was fair to 
those colored brethren to admit that United Conference. I 
don’t know whether it was reasonable or unreasonable; I do not 
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care a copper about that. It was simply the fact that they had 
not agreed, and until they did agree we could not recognize any- 
‘body. For a state body in the particular sense we could not 
recognize it. That was the unanimous report of that com- 
mittee, and that report was carried, after a very long and sharp 
debate, by a tremendous majority. Now we were assured, as has 
been said, that they would observe equally fair rights. They 
pledged it to us in the committee and on the floor of the council. 
There is no question about it. If they have not kept that pledge 
lam sorry for them and I greatly regret it. I do not know but 
that they have carried it out and thoroughly; I cannot say about 
that; but I do say this, that after the action of the council accept- 
ing our report and declining to receive the delegate 
from the United Conference and expressing the hope 
thai they would unite, we took no further action. 

We did not proceed to tell them how they ought to unite, for 
the reason that we felt that it was none of the council’s business 
to tell the churches in any state the form in which they ought 
to have their organizations, except as set forth in our constitu- 
tion. I think very likely that our colored brethren have cause for 
grievance. Iam sadly obliged to think that prejudice has been 
against them. It will be against them for some years to come. 
But the thing which will take it away is when such young men as 
the one on our platform to-day, and others in the magnificent edu- 
cational system of the A.“M. A.—God bless it!—shall rise up and 
lift that whole race and make it superior to;poor white trash. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Quint’s time here expired, and objection was made to 
extending the time. 

Mr. Blanchard: It strikes me that we are hearing a great dea) 
of historical matter which does not really help us in the decision 
of this question. Here we havea plain question. It is that an 
association recognized asa state association by this body for 17 
years can be turned into a local association whenever some other 
people ch to get together and organize other churches and 
call them a state association in the same state. Against any 
proposition of that sort I very decidedly protest. The doctrine 
that colored churches are to be treated in one way and the white 
churches in another is a doctrine which I do not believe the 
Congregational churches of the United States will submit to at 
all. (Applause.) I take it for granted that if the association of 
Alabama had been composed of white churches, and the Congre- 
gational Methodist churches of Alabama had desired to come into 
fellowship, they would at once have applied to the State as 
sociation for reception and they would have been received, and 
that, constituting as they would under those circumstances the 
large majority of them all, they could have done what they chose 
after they had united with that body. In this particular case we 
have 15 churches composed of men who have been for 250 years in 
pondage and for 25 years the object of political and social, and 
now I may say religious ostracism and contempt; and I say that 
this national body ought to say here and now and once for all 
that no persons calling themselves Congregational, white or 
black or whatever their color may be, can receive at the hands 
of this Council any aid or comfort in treating a body of humble 
people who profess faith in our Lord Jesus Christ in that man- 
ner. (Applause.) I would like tosay further that the Georgia 
precedent established three years ago was a bad precedent. We 
have it in evidence that after three years these white churches in 
Georgia which agreed to unite with the colored churches of 
Georgia have declined or neglected so todo. It is not denied that 
the colored churches made every effort possible to secure on any 
terms, even those which were not honorable to themselves, this 
union. That effort has failed; and I say if those churches which 
were admitted to the floor of this Council three years ago on 
their promise that they would use their best efforts to make one 
ecclesiastical body in the State of Georgia, are represented on 
this floor to-day they are not entitled to such representation. 

The Rev. F. G. Ragland, of Alabama: I hesitate to say a word 
on this subject because it concerns me personally and it concerns 
my people. But as my people elected me to come here and insist- 
ed that I should come, because they saw things had gone wrong 
in our state and that we were likely to be misrepresented, I fee 
that I must say a word. Dr. Ward has stated in full detail the 
real situation in Alabama, which is Georgia over again. It is my 
purpose in rising to attack the spirit and object of the resolutions 
introduced by Dr. Ross. Those resolutions are misleading: they do 
not imply the real facts in the case with reference to the organ- 
ization of the new body of Alabama. The real facts are these. In 
our last annual State Association meeting at Montgomery, the 
brethren from the Methodist Congregational district conferences 
of Alabama came to us for the first time. During their existence 
of forty or fifty years they have never come in contact with 
us. Indeed, we have been farther apart than the people of Min- 
nesota and of Alabama, though we have been known and recog- 
nized by both white and colored people of Alabama as the Con- 
gregational people of the state. These gentlemen came to us with 
a plan which they had studied out and with a fixed purpose to 
urge us to accept it regardless of our association being recognized 
by the national council. We proposed to them that they should 
become members of our state association. They said in action, 
if not in words, ‘‘We cannot do it.’’ After considerable discus- 
sion in open meeting, we saw that we were all at sea and nothing 
could be well done because our people could not understand the 
awkward way in which these gentlemen approached us, and the 
stubborn way in which they held on to their cut-and-dried plan 
which we had not then time to consider. In that state of affairs 
we elected a committee of five or seven to go aside and con- 
sider this proposition +:ith the committee that had come with 
overtures of union—or rather not union, but to propose 
to create a new body and declare our present body which had 
been recognized as tbe State body to be a districts body. We went 
aside and discussed the matter. We made two plain propositions 
tothem. We first invited them to come in with us. They could 
not accept this. We took another step and said, ‘“‘We will go into 
any measures that will look toward organizing anew body on 
terms that the churches be represented by pastor and delegates.” 
They objected to that. Well, we reported back to the Associa- 
tion, and they were displeased with the results of the committee 
meeting. But that we might not stand before the world as 
having been stubborn in our position, the association decided to 
appoint a committee to confer with these brethren as to what 
might be done to organize a new State body, and what- 
ever they did they must report back to the churches for 
ratification. Then another committee was appointed, myself 
being one of the number. We talked the matter over and re- 
ported it to our churches. I made ita especial point to write to 
all the brethren in the state, asking them what their churches 
thought about the matter, and every single one replied that the 
churches stood upon this one principle, insisting upon these 
brethren coming into our state association if they could see their 
way to do so. They said, “If they will not come into this state 
association, we do not see but one other way in which we can 
come together, and that is by organizing a new body on terms 
that the churches be represented by pastor and delegates.’’ The 
meeting was called at Shelby Iron Works, which was to consider 
the plan of organizing a new body. The brethren from the other 
side came with a claim that they had been called for 
the one purpose of organizing a new body, practically 
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annihilating our state body, and that whatever we did 
there in that meeting was final. Every one of our 
delegates knew that our churches had not conceded anything of 
the kind. They had advised us to go there with no other purpose 
than to consider with these brethren and whatever was decided 
upon it was to go back to the churches and they were to decide 
as to whether they would accept it or not, and then the matter 
would be settled and not untilthen. But the point that I want 
to speak upon especially is this: These brethren misrepresent 
the real facts in the case when they say a new state body has 
been organized in Alabama. It has not been organized. Our 
people will not accept the terms of the new organization 
that these e~ bring to us. According to this plan 
the representation would be one delegate to every five 
churches or major fraction thereof. That would give us five 
del y six. According to their representation 
of 63 churches they would have about 13 delegates. hat would 
be the work of these delegates? Just to come together and stand 
as far apart as possible and talk about statistics and send up a 
little money to the Year Book and thereby puta double expense 
upon us for objects that would be of no practical use to us as a 
ple. Therefore our people are op) toit; we do not see 
ow it would help us, but we do see how it would hinder the 
cause of the Congregational people in Alabama. deed, our 
people are already very sensitive on the question, because they 
see it is beating about the bush and dodging the real facts in the 
case. the range were that we should unite on the broad 
principles of Christian love, of Christian manhood, of the dignity 
of Congregationalism and the glories of the Gospel. all could 
be respected in every part of the plan of union and we would 
gladly gointoit, Irepeat: Alabama has not a new organization 
nown as the state body of Congregational churches, save the 
one that we have carried on for 17 years. (Applause.) 
By unanimous consent Dr. Quint was given the floor. 
uint: The point I was making was that the council did 
not give any directions as to what the churches down South ought 
to do except to preserve equalrights. After that action the old 
committee partly got together and agreed oe a plan to recom- 
mend informally to the Georgia people. That plan was after- 
ward taken up and carried out. I want to say for the Alabama 
people that they have followed exactly that precedent, as I under- 
stand it. Whether it was a wise precedent or not, it relieves them 
very much in this position. Now 1 do not care a cent about these 
a or these technicalities, but I have had_this feeling 
rom the beginning to the end of this matter. I sustain the 
first part of the report of the committee on this ground. 
There is this dissension down there. Many of our 
brethren feel hurt; they feel opp R It is a 
disputed question about measures. 1 do not_ think 
it was wise for that now convention to send a _ delegate 
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there, so far as our brethren’s association is concerned. I would 
advise this council to sustain the report of the committee and 
that no person be seated from that convention under present cir- 
cumstances.* It won’t hurt them to wait and to try yom I do 
not see how it can hurt anybody if we analy say, ve that 
question of the state body out; receive the delegates from their 
local conferences, and ask those brethren down there, in the 
spirit of Christ, before they come again, to see if they caanot ar- 
range some way to get together inone body. But in the mean- 
time I would not press thes: brethren of the old association 


. against their will. I do not think it would be right. I shall vote 


inst Dr. Ross’ proposal and against the amendment and for 
the report of the committee. 

The Rev. 8S. KE. Bassett, of Alabama: I do not ve to enter 
into a discussion or debate in regard to what is before the coun- 
cil. I only take the stand to state a few facts which I think 
have been misstated and probably misunderstood by many here. 
I wasin this church work from the very commencement. The 
very first move toward union, perhaps, took place in my parlor 
when I was visited by a deacon of the church of the Redeemer 
in Atlanta and the subject of union was brought =p. I know 
the facts from beginning to end and I have heard nothing at all, 
until very recently, of the Georgia plan not working pleasantly 
or successfully. I was in the organization when the convention 
was formed, and it was formed upon Congregational principles 
and according to the directions which we received at the Na- 
tional council at Worcester. If there have been mistakes 
made it is not our fault. We have carried out the plan 
both in spirit and in letter. As to these people being 
Methodists, they are nothing like Methodists, nor are they any- 
thing like the hardshell Baptists that Dr. Ward referred to. We 
are trying to educate our people to be liberal, and we are moving 
along upon Congregational lines and Congregational principles, 
and if you do not hedge us up here at this council, you will hear 
afine report from Georgia and Alabama at the next national 
council. But Iam afraid from what I hear now that one of the 
qpeniest works of this century is going to have cold water 

brown onit. There ic a wiie and open field, my brethren, in the 
South, and the strange thing to me is that such a body as this 
has not occupied it before. ethodists and Baptists have gone 
in there and occupied it, but there is a strong sentiment in that 
country in favor of Congregationalism, and we, as the repre- 
sentatives of Congregationalisn.in that country, bave told them 
that you were their friends. Weask you to compare the work 
that we have done in Alabama with any other State in the 
Union. Where isthere is any other State that has organized 
on true Congregaticnal principles 63 churches with 2,500 mem- 
bers in two years? Now will this council tell us to stop? Those 
people there are of Anglo-Saxon blood; as Mr. Puddefoot said at 
the meeting in Washington, ‘“‘ They are more American than any 
other part of the United States.” I shall not know what to say 
to them if this council says that their delegate must be rejected. 

Sixty-three churches coming togeth’r and acting Congrega- 
ally as they have, and on the advice of the National Council at 
Worcester, what shali I say to them when I go back? It is not 
so much a personal matter with myself as with my people. 
stand before this council, as Esther stood before Ahasuerus, to 
plead for my people. A grand and glorious work has been begun 
there, a work that God approves, a work in which souls are be- 
ing converted by the score and by the hundred; and will this 
council, for the sake of some things that 1 call small matters, 
that ought not to have been mentioned in this whole discussion, 
throw cold water on this grand and glorious work? I hope you 
will not, brethren. There are things to be done down there 
that cannot be dore in a minute. Luther, who brought in 
the Reformation, did not do his work in a year or in five 
years. It took him and those that worked with him a century to 
do the work they attempted todo. Do not expect us to doso 
much in so short a time. We think we did right in what we have 
done : and with all due deference to President DeForest, and ] 
have visited him in his work at Talladega and Tuskegee and am 
in full sympathy with him and his work, I am sure that not 
nearly all of the chnrches have received invitations to join that 
association. Perhaps some of them have, but notall. In all 
likelihood, if we could have organized at Shelby our brother 
DeForest would have been our delegate to this council; but for 
reasons that | do not propose to discuss we did not organize ac- 
cording to their notion of things. 

At this point it was voted to refer the resolutions of the com- 
mittee and the subsequent amendments to a special committee of 
five. This committee made their report at the afternoon session, 
and unanimously adopted as follows,: 


First.—As to the question of recognizing more than one gen- 
eral body in a state, we recommend the adoption of the report of 
the Committee on Credentials, viz., that only une state associa- 
tion can have recognition under our rules. 

We recommend: 

Second.—That Rev. H. S. DeForest and Rev. F. G. Ragland be 
given seats in this council as delegates representing the Congre- 
gational Association of Alabama. 

Third.—That Rev. S. E. Bassett and Rev. J. J. Stallings be 

ven seats as delegates representing local conferences in Ala- 

ma, each of these two conferences containing a major fraction 
of ten churches, according to their credentials, and as provided 
by the rules of the Council. 

Fourth.—That since the body claiming to be the General Con- 
vention of Alabama is not yet organized as representing all the 
Congregational Churches in the state, Rev. E. Berry, who 
— credentials from that body be not received on those cre- 





als, but that he be welcomed as an honorary member. 
ifth.—That the Council expressed‘an earnest hope that the 
Congregational Churches of Alabama will be at anearly day 
Hp one united body on accepted principles of Congregation - 
‘ellowship. 

Sixth.—That the Council give cordial recognition to the new 
churches which apply for admission to this Council and extend 
to them the assurance of Christian fellowship. 

Seventh.—That this Council reaffirms the peinatale which Con- 
gregationalists have always affirmed, of om ts of all disci- 
ples of Christ of every race as essential to the fellowship = Con- 


gregational Churches, R. E. NING, 
-_ W.H. Warp, 
A H T, 





‘A. H. BRADFORD, 
WoooTt CALEINS, 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 
é BY THE REV. JAMES B. WASSON, 


FIFTH DAY—MONDAY, OCTOBER 10ru. 
. ‘THIS was emphatically a day of Prayer Book revision in 
the House of Deputies of the Episcopal General Conven- 
tion, almost the entire session being devoted to a considera- 
tion of the resolutions of Prayer Book amendment. The 
debate at times was earnest and brilliant, especially over 
the resolution to substitute Psalm 64 for Psalm 69, as one 
of the Proper Psalms for Good Friday. The interest in this 
question lay in the f.ct that Psalm 69 is one of the so-called 
+*imprecatory Psalms,” and for that reason was considered 
by many undesirable for use on such an occasion as 
Good Friday. Many clergymen never read any of these 
imprecatory Psalms in the service, using a selection when 
they occur ; and there was naturally a strong objection to 
an amendment which would make the use of one of them 
obligatory. The resolution was finally defeated, however, 
and Psalm 69 will be one of the Proper Psalms for Good 
Friday. 

As might naturally be expected, a great many subsidiary 
questions were injected into the debate on this question. 
The Psalm being considered a Messianic one, the conserva- 
tives were compelled by the logic of the situation to oppose 
modern investigation and biblical criticism, the tendency 
of which is to minimize this view of it. And they threw 
out charges of rationalism against those who for any rea- 
son did not think it wise to have it read on Good Friday. 
The liberals, on the other band, accused the conservatives 
of irrationalism, which, however, can never be made to 
sound as dreadful as rationalism. In fact, some church- 
men glory in their abhorrence of rationalism. 

The two Psalms have an interesting history in the Epis- 
copal Church. Psalm 69 was, and is now, iu use in the 
Anglican Church on Good Friday. But when the American 
Church was established, Psalm 64 was substituted for it 
and remained in use until three years ago when through a 
typographical error, it is claimed, Psalm 69 was substi- 
tuted. Nevertheless there are some clergymen who will 
not use it even now, so strongly are they opposed to the 
spirit of the imprecatory Psalms, 

The House of Bishops discussed various canons, the 
most important of which were proposed canons on suf- 
fragan bishops, and on marriage and divorce. A resolu- 
tion was adopted to observe October 21st, Columbus Day, 
by a special religious service in St. Paul’s Church, Balti- 
more, the House of Deputies concurring. 

After the transaction of routine business the House re- 
sumed the order of the day, which was Prayer Book 
revision, and adopted Nesolution 23. Resolution 24 was re- 
jected after an earnest debate by the following vote—Cleri- 
cal, 52 dioceses voting, yea, 7; nay, 40; divided, 5. Lay, 
45 dioceses voting, yea, 4; nay, 43; divided,1. This reso- 
lution provided that in the office of baptism an iuterroga- 
tive form of the Apostles’ Creed should be recited in the 
questions to the sponsors. The chief objection to it was 
that the Creed contained the words ‘‘ Resurrection of the 
body,” instead of *‘ Resurrection of the flesh,’”’ which latter 
is the reading of the interrogative Creed in the office of the 
Visitation of the Sick. The other resolutions that were 
rejected during the day were Nos. 30, 31, 34, 37 and 42. No, 
30 provided a special collect, epistle and gospel in case the 
holy communion should be celebrated at a marriage 
service. No. 31 inserted a short prayer for patience in the 
office of the Visitation of the Sick. No. 34 inserted in the 
Burial office two additional scriptural sentences, begin- 
ning, “ Jesus called them unto him,and said suffer the 
little children,” etc., and ‘“‘ They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more,” etc. No. 37 added a number of 
new prayers after the benediction in the Burial office, to 
be used at the discretion of the minister. No. 42 substi- 
tuted Psalm 64 in place of Psalm 69 as one of the Proper 
Psalms for Good Friday. 

Resolutions No. 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 
4! and 43 were adopted with little or no debate. The House 
then adjourned. 

SIXTH DAY—TUESDAY, OCTOBER lIitTu. 

To-day marked the conclusion of the great work of 
Prayer Book revision so far as the fifty-two resolutions of 
amendment proposed in the last General Convention are 
concerned. It is also noteworthy as the day when Dr. 
Huntington was able to present to the Convention the text 
of the proposed Standard Prayer Book, embodying every 
change made up to the moment he spoke. It was a great 
day for the Church, and, we may also add, for the brilliant 
and able rector of Grace Church, New York, who has done 
so much to make Prayer Book revision and enrichment 
realities. 

Morning Prayer was said by Bishop Brooks, and the Rev. 
P. B. Lightner, of Delaware. Dr. Huntington, Chairman 
of the Committee on Amendments to the Constitution, re- 
ported adversely on the request to change the date of the 
General Convention from October to September The re- 
port was adopted. He also reported against the memoriai 
from West Virginia, asking that the dioceses send three 
clerical and three lay deputies to the General Convention, 
instead of four. Adopted. Dr. Huntington, of New York, 
presented a report on the Order of Deaconesses, which was 
referred to the Committee on Canons. Mr. Brown, of 
Rhode Island, offered a resolution asking for a translation 
of the Prayer Book into several modern languages, which 
he afterward presented in another form: and it was re- 
ferred. 

Prayer Book revision was then taken up, Resolution 44 
allowing the omission of Morning Prayer at an ordination 
service, provoked discussion, and was rejected. And then 
with little debate, Resolutions Nos. 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51 
and 52 were adopted. At this point a deputy wanted to 
have the Gloria in Excelsis sung, but a postponement 
was suggested until the contents of the Standard Prayer 
Book were decided on. 

Dr. Huntington then rose and said : 

“I desire to lay upon the table the text of the Standard Prayer 





Book, revised up to twelve o’clock, October llth. Do not be 
alarmed at the size of the work, because the pages are printed 
only on one side, and, I am happy to say, for the benefit of some, 
perhaps, that the Prayer Book is five pages shorter than it was 
formerly.” 


Dr. Huntington then laid the manuscript copy of the re- 
vised book on the president’s desk. The volume is about 
eighteen inches long and twelve wide and several inches 
thick. He also presented the following resolution : 


Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That the printed text 
herewith submitted by the Joint Committee on the Standard 
Prayer Book be, and hereby is, accepted as the correct text of the 
Book of Common Prayer of this Church, with the offices and arti- 
cles; and further, that the committee be, and hereby are, in- 
structed to cause to be printed on vellum a corresponding book, 
which book, after having been duly authenticated, shall be by 
them delivered to the custodians for careful preservation, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the canon. 


Another resolution provided for the printing of 1,011 
copies, to be presented to eminent men and learned socie- 
ties. Mr. Burgwin, of Pittsburg, offered some resolutions 
calling for the printing in full of the Selections of Psalms, 
and the postponement of the issue of the Standard Book 
for three years ; but after much debate they were defeated. 

After recess, Mr. Morehouse, of Milwaukee, offered the 
venerable resolution that the words ‘ Protestant Epis- 
copal’”’ be dropped from the title-page of the Prayer Book, 
which was laid on the table by the following vote. 
Clerical, 52 dioceses voting, yea, 27: nay, 20: divided, 5, 
Lay, 45 dioceses voting, yea, 31; pay, 13; divided, 1. 

This probably gives the question of changing the name 
of the Church a quie‘us for at least a hundred years. 

A Conference Committee having been appointed in re- 
gard to Resolution 37, which the house rejected yesterday, 
this committee asked that the vote be reconsidered. It 
was so done, and the resolution was adopted. 

The House then stood adjourned. 


PRAYER BOOK AMENDMENTS ADOPTED. 


The following is a complete list of the changes and alter- 
ations proposed by the General Convention of 1889, made 
known to the several dioceses, and concurrently adopted 
by the present General Convention : 


Resolution I.—The word *‘ Proper” is inserted before the word 
“ Lessons,” in the heading of the Tables for Lessons for Sundays 
and Holy Days, and for the forty days of Lent; and “ Tables of 
Proper Lessons” is inserted in the Table of Contents. 

Resolution II.—The Prayer for All Conditions of Men is to be 
printed with a bracketed special petition. 

Resolution IfI.—In the Order for Evening Prayer between the 
response, ““ And grant us thy salvation” and the versicle, ‘*O 
God make clean our hearts within us,”’ there shall be inserted : 

“* Minister. O Lord, save the State. 

“ Answer. And mercifully hear us when we call upon thee. 

“* Minister. Endue thy Ministers with righteousness. 

‘“ Answer. And make thy chosen people joyful. ! 

“ Minister. O Lord, save thy people. 

* Answer. And bless thine inheritance. 

* Minister. Give peace in our time, O Lord. 

“ Answer. For it is thou Lord, only, that makest us dwell in 
safety.” 

Resolution V.—The words ** Here Endeth the Litany,” shall be 
omitted. 

Resolution VI.—A Prayer for Christian Union was inserted in 
the Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several Occasions. 

Resolution VII.—A Prayer for Missions was inserted after the 
prayer referred to in Resolution VI. 

Resolution VIII.—Prayers for Fruitful Seasons were inserted in 
the Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several Occasions, after the 
Prayer for those who are to be admitted to Holy Orders. 

Reso ution X.—A prayer for a Child’s Recovery from Sickness 
was inserted after the Thanksgiving for a Recovery from Sick- 
ness. 

Resolution XII.—A Penitential Office was inserted after the 
Prayer and Thanksgivings upon Several Occasions. 

Resolution XIIT.—A rubric shall be inserted in the general title 
of the Collects, Epistles and Gospels, permitting the use of a col- 
lect on the Evening Services of the day before. 

Resolution XIV.—A new Collect, Epistle and Gospel are pro- 
vided for the first communion on Christmas Day. 

Resolution XV.—The Gloria Patri shall be used at the end of 
the Easter Day anthems. 

Resolution XVI.—A new Collect, Epistle and Gospel are pro- 
vided for the first communion on Easter Day. 

Resolution X VII.—The rubric after the Gospel for the Sunday 
next before Advent is made more clear. 

Resolution XVIII.—The Decalog may be omitted at any 
service, provided it is said once each Sunday. 

Resolution XIX.—Three versicles are provided to be used if the 
Decalog has been omitted. 

Resolution XX.—The sentence, ‘** Remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” is placed at the head of the Offertory Sentences. 

Resolution XXI.—In the Prayerof Consecration, in the Com- 
munion Office, the words, ‘He may dwell in them and they in 
Him,” are corrected soas to read :** He may dwell in us and we in 
Him.” 

Resolution XXII.—The following rubric shall be inserted in the 
Communion Office: * And sufficient opportunity shall be given 
to those present to communicate.” 

Resolution XXITII.—The words‘ these thy Servants,” are sub- 
stituted for “these Persons” in the Office of Adult Baptism. 

Resolution XXV.—A new prayer is added in the Office of Adult 
Baptism. 

Resolution XXVI.—The word ‘‘admipistered * shall be used 
instead of “* performed” in the Office of Adult Baptism, and in 
case of great necessity the minister may shorten the office. 

Resolution XXVII.—A hypothetical form of baptism of 
adults is provided for. 

Resolution XX VIII.—In the Order of Confirmation ascriptural 
reading from the Acts of the Apostles is inserted. 

Resolution X XIX.—In the Form of Solemnization of Matrimo- 
ny, this clause is inserted in the exhortation between the word 
* which * and the words “is commanded,” is an honorable es- 
tate, instituted of God in the time of man’s innocency, signifying 
unto us the mystical union that is betwixt Christ and his 
Church, which holy estate Christ adorned and beauitfied with his 
presence and first miracle that he wrought in Cana of Galilee, 
and *— 

Resolution XX XII.—In the Order for the Visitation of the Sick 
the Commendatory Prayer is modified. 

Resolution XXXIII.—A shortened form of the Communion for 
the Sick is allowed in times of contagious sickness or disease. 


Resolution XXX V.—The two Psalms dovetailed together in the 
Burial Office are separated. 

Resolution XXX VI.—Three versicles for mercy are added in the 
Burial Office. 

Resolution XX XVII.—Three new prayers are added in the 
Burial Office. 

Resolution XXXVIII.—The Committal in the Office for the 
Burial of the Dead at Sea is verbally modified, and placed in the 
Burial Office. ‘ 

Resolution XXXIX.—The seventh verse of Psalm 147 is sub- 
stituted for the fourth verse of the Anthem in the Thanksgiving 
Office. It is conformed to the Prayer Book version of the Psalter, 
and the Gloria Patri is added. 

Resolution XL.—In the aforesaid Office the special Thanksgiv- 
ing is verbally modified. 

Resolution XLI.—The “Selections of Psalms for the Holy 
Days” now in the Prayer Book shall be omitted. 

Resolution XLII.—Psalm 69 shall be retained among the 
Proper Psalms for Good Friday. 

Resolution XLIII.—The musical colon shall be printed in the 
Canticles and Psalms as in the English book. 

Resolution XLV.—A rubric shall be inserted in the Ordination 
Office, making it more clear that the Nicene Creed is to be used. 

Resolution XLVI.—In the Consecration of Bishops the longer 
paraphrase of the Veni, Creator Spiritus shall be omitted. 

Resolution XLVII.--Changes shall be made in the Litany and 
Communion Office in the Ordinal, making them conform to the 
offices printed elsewhere. 

Resolution XLVIII.—The Gloria Patri shall be printed at the 
end of Psalm 24, in the Form of Consecrating a Church or 
Chapel. 

Resolution XLIX.—In the first prayer of the aforesaid office 
the words “‘ the performance in” shall be omitted. 

Resolution L.—In the aforesaid office, in place of the f ur 
rubrics after the Gospel, there shall be inserted this rubric: 
“For the last collect, immediately before the final blessing, the 
Bishop shall say this Prayer.” 

Resolution Ll.—In the last prayer in the aforesaid office, in 
place of what follows the words, “the saints upon the earth,” 
there shall be substituted : 

“Grant, we beseech thee, that in this place now set apart to thy 
service, thy holy Name may be worshiped in truth and purity 
through all generations, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Resolution LII.—In the Psalter, the numbers of the Psalms 
shall be printed in Arabic, instead of Roman numerals, and the 
verses of Psalm 119 shall be numbered continuously. 


SEVENTH DAY—WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12TH. 


Morning Prayer was said by Bishop Leonard, of Ohio, 
and the Rev. J. E. Cathell, of Indiana, after which the 
House began a session in which there was a great deal of 
profitiess talk. During the day Dr. Dix caused to be read 
a letter from President Harrison, warmly thanking the 
House of Deputies for its vote of sympathy with him and 
his family because of the illness of Mrs. Harrisdii; Dean 
Hoffman announced that a delegation from the Provincial 
Synod of Rupert’s Land was in the city and would like to 
be presented to the House. It was decided to receive it on 
Saturday. It consists of Bishops Harden, of Moosonee, and 
Pinkham, of Saskatchewan, and Drs. J. Grisdale, Dean of 
Rupert’s Land, O. Fortin, Archdeacon of Winnipeg, Canon 
O’Meara and Canon Pentreath. Dr. Richards, of Rhode 
Island, Chairman of the Committee on New Dioceses, re- 
ported adversely on petitions to divide the Dioceses of 
Washington and Tennessee. The adverse report in the 
latter case was due to the fact that the proposed new dio- 
cese would not have six clergymen, who have been canon- 
ically resident one year. After earnest pleas in favor of 
waiving that point by Drs. Grey, Gailor and Davenport, of 
Tennessee, the question was referred to the Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments. A number of committee re- 
ports were presented which were put on the calendar. The 
Committee on Expenses reported that the treasurer’s ac- 
counts had been examined and found to be correct. The 
expenses for the past three years had been $13,623.59, and 
the receipts $12,020.02, an excess of expense of $1,603.57, and 
if it had not been for the large former balance of $2,180, a 
special assessment would have resulted to meet the de- 
ficiency. As it was, there was now a balance of $576.99. 
The committee recommended the re-election of Mr. 
Buchanan Winthrop as treasurer ; also, that the salary of 
the Secretary of the House of Bishops be fixed at $300 for 
the first year, and #150 for each succeeding two years, and 
that the salary of the Secretary of the House of Delegates 
be $1,200 for the first and $500 for each succeeding two 
years ; also, that the salary of the assistant secretaries of 
the two Houses be fixed at $200. The report was adopted. 

The report of the trustees of the Fund for the Relief of 
Widows and Orphans of Deceased Clergymen, presented, 
shows that the receipts for the last three years were $35,006.- 
16, and di-bursements $35,520, Number of be eficiaries 194, 
of whom 52 were clergymen, 124 widows and 18 orphans. 
The average amount to each person for the three years was 
$183.09, or $61.03 a year. The fund, instituted in 1853, did 
not go into operation until 1871, when the Convention gave 
the fund the Hymnal royalty. The total receipts to the 
fund has been $176,371.79, and distribution $153,365, among 
336 beneficiaries. No-charge is made against it for distrib- 
uting this fund, such expenses having been paid by the 
secretary and treasurer individually. Of the receipts of 
1892, $9,285.46 was from royalty on Hymnal; $17,870.25 from 
churches and individuals; $4,810.20 from legacies, and 
$3,040.25 interest. The Diocese of Maryland leads the con- 
tribution with $1,613.57, and New York next, $1,589.51. 

Mr. John Nicholas Brown, of Rhode Island, offered a 
resolution providing for the appointment of a commission, 
to consist of two bishops, two clerical and two laymen, to 
prepare and set aside such portions of the Standard 
Prayer Book as the commission might deem desirable for 
printing in such foreign languages as might also be cho- 
sen. Referred to Committee on Prayer Book. 

The Committee on Canons reported against the petition 
of Trinity College that its clerical professors shall have 
the same privilege as to canonical residence granted to 
chaplains. Adopted. An unfortunate complication arose 
over the invitation from the Local Hospitality Committee 
adopted yesterday, to goon an excursion down the Bay on 

Friday. The Rev. C. C. Edmunds, of Albany, moved the 





reconsideration of the acceptance on the ground that Fri- 
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day being a fast day of obligation, the Convention should 
not go on au excursion on that day. Dr. Hodges, of Mary- 
land, suggested that fish would be served at the collation 
on the boat; but this did not reconcile the rigid churchmen 
to the excursion, and they got the House to consider its 
acceptance. As some deputies expressed it, this vote wiped 
off the stain which the former vote had placed on the 
Church, and they were happy. But a few others thought 
there was still a stain on the Church—the stain of dis- 
courtesy to the hosts of the Convention; and they suc- 
ceeded in having the question reconsidered again, and re- 
ferred to a conference committee. This committee evi- 
dently had a hard time of it, for it brought in a resolution 
that looked very much like whipping the Devil around the 
stump, namely, that the Convention adjourn at one o’clock 
on Friday in order that those of the deputies who desired 
to do so might go on theexcursion. This resolution was 
carried by a vote of 122 to 100. ; 

A message was received from the House of Bishops 
announcing concurrence in the division of the diocese of 
Virginia. After the transaction of some routine business 
the House adjourned. 


EIGHTH DAY—THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18TH. 


Morning Prayer was said by Bishop Scarborough, of New 
Jersey, and the Rev. C. C. Edmunds, of Albany. The chair 
named Drs. Huntington, of New York, Hart, of Connecti- 
cut, and Mr. Thomas, of Pennsylvania, members of a Joint 
Committee on distribution of copies of the Standard Prayer 
Book. On behalf of the Committee on Amendments to the 
Constitution, Dr. Huntington presented a report in favor 
of incerporating the declarations of the Lambeth Confer- 
evce into the Constitution of the Church, and also an arti- 
cle allowing congregations having a duly ordained minister 
and accepting this declaration to come into the Church 
using such liturgy as the bishop may approve. The report 
was made a special order of the day. 

Dr. Battershall, of Albany, chairman of a special com- 
mittee to consider a memorial from the diocese of Massachu- 
setts, asking that clergymen be allowed to read the Re- 
vised Version of the Scriptures in the Lessons, Reported 
against granting the request. The Rev. Dr. Edwin Ab- 
bot*, of Massachusetts, a brother of Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
gave the reasons why he could not concur in the conclusion 
of the committee in a learned and lucid paper. He empha- 
sized the fact that Massachusetts asks for only a permissive 
use of the Revised Version. The whole question was made 
a special order of the day. 

The afternoon session was largely consumed in a debate 
over proposed amendments to the canon on the Consecra- 
tion of Bishops, and the canon relating to the Renunciation 
of the Ministry. The amendment to the former canon 
compelled standing committees to consent or refuse to 
consent to the consecration of a bishop elect within three 
months, failure to do so being taken to mean consent. Its 
object was to prevent the confirmation ofa bishop from 
being hung up indefinitely. The amendment to the latter 
canon prescribed that when a minister abandons the min- 
istry for reasons not affecting his moral character, he shall 
not be deposed, but honorably dismissed, receiving a cer- 
tificate to that effect from the bishop. Both questions will 
come up at a later stage. 

Mr. Faude, of Minnesota, moved for the appointment of 
a joint committee of ten to fix the place for the meeting of 
the next General Convention. The motion was adopted, 
and the Chair appointed as members of such committee, 
on the part of the House, the Rev. Messrs. Faude, of Min- 
nesota, and Foute, of California, and Messrs. Stone, of 
Colorado; Trask, of Albany ; and Davis, of Massachusetts. 
The House then stood adjourned. 

In the House of Bishops the Committee on Canons re- 
ported adversely on Dr. Huatington’s resoluiion to incor- 
porate the Lambeth Declaration into the Constitution of 
the Church, and the question was sent back to the commit- 
tee for further consideration. A resolution to divide the 
jurisdiction of New Mexico and Arizona was adopted, and 
the western portion of Colorado was set off as a missionary 
territory. A bishop for the same will be elected on Mon- 
day. 

NINTH DAY—FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14TH. 


Morning Prayer was said by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Banister, 
of Alabama. The Rev. Dudley Rhodes, cf Southern Ohio, 
offered a resolution making it the duty of bishops in pub- 
lishing the deposition of clergymen for reasons not affect- 
ing their moral character to declare this fact. Referred 
to the Committee on Canons. Dr. Carey, of Albany, re- 
ported on behalf of a deputation sent by the last General 
Convention to visit the Provincial Synod of Canada, held 
in Montreal, on September 15th. The deputation was hos- 
pitably received and entertained, and Bishop Nicholson, of 
Milwaukee, took part in the consecration of the Bishop of 
Quebec. 

Dr. Jones, of Ohio, offered a resolution calling for a 
higher literary standard for the clergy. Referred. Dr. 
Hart, of Connecticut, offered a resolution asking that the 
secretaries of the two houses furnish to the Committee on 
the Standard Prayer Book, a certified list of all changes 
made in the Prayer Book. Adopted. The Rev. Mr. Jones, 
of Arkansas, offered a resolution providing that a clergy- 
man guilty of an act of immorality be not allowed to 
officiate for one year. Rejected. Dr. Nelson, on behalf of 
the Commission on a new Hymnal, asked that its report be 
made the order of the day for Monday. It was so ordered. 
The Committee on Rules presented a series of special 
rules designed to facilitate the consideration of the new 
Hymnal, which were adopted. A mess ge was received 
from the House of Bishops stating that it had adopted 
some changes in the Lectionary. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Prayer Book. , 

At eleven o’clock the two houses met together as the 
Board of Missions. Everybody sang ‘‘ From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains,” and Bishop Whipple, the chairman, led 
in prayer. Bishop Scarborough, of New Jersey, spoke of 
the work of the Church Building Fund Commission. The 








question of work among colored people then came up. A 
special committee appointed to consider suggested changes 
in the Commission for Work among Colored People, re- 
ported against any change. Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, 
the chairman of the Commission, moved that the Southern 
bishops be appointed as the Commission in place of the 
present Commission. He believed that they could do the 
work better. Bishop Sessions, of Louisiana, spoke in favor 
of the committee’s report. He said that the work belongs 
to the whole Church and the whole Church should be repre- 
sented init. Dr. Tidball, of New Jersey, took the same 
ground, urging especially that it was desirable to have 
laymen on the Commission. After a number of other 
earnest speeches on both sides of the question, the matter 
was referred to the Board of Managers for the Board of 
Missions. 

The Commission now having charge of the work was ap- 
pointed a few years ago by the Board of Missions, and con- 
sists of five bishops, five presbyters and five laymen. The 
Board then adjourned. 

In the afternoon the bishops and deputies went on a 
very enjoyable excursion down the bay, and visited the 
works of the Maryland Steel Co., at Sparrow’s Point, 
Md. In spite of all that bad been said about the wicked- 
ness of taking such atrip on Friday, there were a goodly 
number of High Churchmen present, including such rep- 
resentative men as Dr. Dix, Dean Hoffman and Bishop 
Seymour. 


TENTH DAY—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15TH. 


Morning Prayer was said by Bishop Hare,of South Dakota; 
and the Rev. Dr.Prall, of Michigan. 4 number of messages 
from the House of Bishops were read announcing among 
other things that the bishops had consented to the cession of 
the missionary jurisdiction of New Mexico and Arizona and 
of the dioceses of Florida, Michigan and Colorado. Dr. Hart, 
of the Committee on the Prayer Book, offered two resolu- 
tions, one asking for the appointment of a joint committee 
of six to translate the Prayer Book into foreign languages 
and the other for the appointment. ofa joint committee of 
six to consider certain changes in the Lectionary proposed 
by the House of Bishops. Both resolutions were adopted. 

“The Rev. Dr. Faude, of Minnesota, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, reported against 
granting the request of the Diocese of Michigan to have 
the northern peninsuia of Michigan set off as a missionary 
jurisdiction, under the care of the whole Church. In the 
course of his speech, he indulged in some severe reflections 
on the Diocese of Michigan for asking such athing. He 
said it was a rich diocese, with an episcopal endowment 
fund of $90,000, and standing fourteenth in the list of dio- 
ceses, and it was unjust for it to try to get rid of its mission- 
ary territory in this way. The speech stirred up the indig- 
nation of the whole Michigan delega‘ion, and the Rev. Dr. 
McLean, Peter White, and the venerable ex-Governor Bald- 
win, of that delegation, made vigorous speeches in reply. 
The cause of Michigan was also espoused by others, among 
them Judge Smith, of Western New York, Chancellor 
Woolworth, of Nebraska, and the Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of 
Pennsylvania. Finally, Dr. McLean offered a motion as a 
substitute for the committee’s report, that the House con- 
cur with the action of the House of Bishops, which was 
adopted. The northern peninsula will therefore become a 
missionary jurisdiction. Two facts, doubtless, helped to 
bring about this result-one, the statement made by the 
Michigan delegation that Bishop Davies cannot properly 
take care of the northern peninsula, and the other the 
statement made by Chancellor Woolworth that the report 
of the committee was adopted when members who would 
have opposed it were absent. 

Dr Huntington then called up bis proposed amendments 
to the Constitution, which had been made a special order 
of the day ; but to his amazement he found that, without 
knowing it, the House bad put the considera ion of any 
constitutional amendments out of its power for the rest of 
this session. A few days ago Mr. Burgwein, of Pittsburg, 
offered a resolution referring all proposed amendments to 
the Constitution to a joint committee, to report to the 
next General Convention. The resolution was adopted, 
without any suspicion that it was a dragnet that would 
take in questions which the House had intended to discuss 
at this session. But that is just what it was, and Mr. Burg- 
wein was promptly on his feet to insist that the considera- 
tion of Dr. Huntington’s amendment was out of or- 
der. The Chair ruled the point well taken, and 
the remainder of the session was spent in vain en- 
deavors to rescue this particular question from the 
joint committee to which it had been so unthinkingly re- 
ferred. Even Dr. Huntington, aided by that acute parlia- 
mentarian, Stepher P. Nasb, of New York, was unable to 
do anything. Mr. Burgwein had put the House in fetters 
sofar asamendments to the Constitution are concerned, 
and it bad confirmed his act by its vote. A motion to recon- 
sider is notin order by the rules of order, after ore day; 
and the House refused to suspend the rules. A motion to 
recall this particular question from the committee was de- 
clared to be out of order, so also was a motion to rescind 
the action referring all constitutional amendments toa 
joint committee, and finally Dr. Huntington’s motion to 
ask for the return of the message to the House of Bishops 
in reference to the matter was lost. Further consideration 
of the questicn was cut short by the arrival of the hour for 
adjournment. 


SUNDAY—OCTOBER 16TH. 


To-day was another red-letter day in the Episcopal 
churches of Baltimore, no less than twenty bishops and 
nearly as many clerical deputies occupying pulpits. 
Bishop Phillip Brooks preached twice, hundreds being 
turned away at each service; and in the afternoon he 
talked to a great gathering of young men in the hall of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. In the evening two 
rousing missionary meetings were held at Grace Church 
and St. Peter’s Church, and an interesting service, with 
addresses, was held at St. Bartholomew’s. 





MONDAY, OCTOBER 171TH. 
By Telegraph to The Independent. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 17th, 1892, 

After the reading of the minutes this morning, Dr. 
Huntington, Chairman of the Committee on Amendments. 
to the Constitution, informed the House that the commit- 
tee unanimously requested to be discharged on the ground 
that Mr. Burgwein’s resolution, referring all proposed 
amendments to the Constitution to a joint committee to 
report three years hence, deprived them of their functions, 
The request of the committee created much excitement, 
and it began to look as if there would be a squally session, 
but fortunately the expectation was not realized and the 
House soon got out of the predicament in which it found 
itself on Saturday. Mr. Burgwein, of Pittsburg, made a 
long explanation of his action in moving his now famous 
resolution. He disclaimed having acted unfairly. Dr. 
Huntington declared that under the circumstances the 
Committee on Amendments to the Constitution must in- 
sist on being discharged. Mr. Nash showed how com- 
pletely the House had fettered itself by accepting Mr. 
Burgwein’s resolution. To show that he had no animus, 
Mr. Burgwein moved a suspension of the rules in order that 
a reconsideration of his resolution might be had. The 
motion was adopted. Dr. Huntington then withdrew the 
request of the committee to be discharged. Mr. Burgwein 
then renewed his resolution to refer all constitutional 
amendments to the special joint commission. The resolu- 
tion was lost, and Dr. Huntington’s amendments will, 
therefore, come up for discussion at a later date. 

The Committee on Canons moved a noncurrence with 
the action of the House of Bishops making it the duty of 
ministers to give a statement of the alms to the Bishop. 
Adopted. 

Dr. Hart, of the Committee on the Prayer Book, reported 
against copyrighting the standard Prayer Book. The re- 
port was placed on thecalendar. The special committee 
on selecting the place for holding the next General Con- 
vention reported in favor of Saratoga, N. Y. The report 
was placed on the calendar. 

Dean Hoffman, of New York, offered a resolution in 
reference to the Church sending missionaries to foreign 
countries where there is a sister Church. Messages from 
the House of Bishops were read constituting Northern 
Michigan and Southern Florida missionary jurisdictions. 

The special order of the day was then taken up which 
was the report of the joint commission on the new Hymnal, 
and on behalf of that commission the Rev. Dr. Nelson, of 
Western New York, read the report of the commission pre- 
senting the printed copy of the Hymnal compiled by it. 

The House then prepared itself for a consideration of the 
question. 


» 
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WITHDRAWAL OF UNION SEMINARY. 


THE directors of Union Theological Seminary have taken 
decisive action in regard to the relations of the Seminary 
to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. It 
will be remembered that at the meeting in Portland a me- 
morial from the Seminary was presented asking the As- 
sembly to unite with the Seminary in annulling the com- 
pact of 1870. This the Assembly refused todo. On Thurs- 
day, October 13th, a meeting of the directors was held, 
when the question came up for consideration. The action of 
the General Assembly was presented, as also a legal opinion 
by James C. Carter in regard to the right of the directors 
under the charter to transfer their privilege of appointment 
or veto to the Assembly. It was an unusually full meet- 
ing, only three of the directors being absent, and they nec- 
essarily so. After a free and most harmonious discussion 
a paper was adopted by a vote of 19 to 1, severing the con- 
nection between the Seminary and the Assembly. The 
dissenting vote was cast by Dr. R. R. Booth. William A. 
Booth and Dr. John Hall were absent. What their posi- 
tion is has not been ascertained. The paper adopted was 
as follows : 


The Board of Directors of the Union Theological Seminary in 
the city of New York addressed a memorial to the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica which met at Portland, May 19th, 1892. In that paper we 
stated with the utmost courtesy some of the practical reasons 
which render it necessary, in our judgment, that the veto power, 
conceded to the General Assembly in 1870, should no longer reside 
in that body. The memorial concluded with this language : 
“ There are other and weighty considerations, which we have pre- 
ferred not to urge. While there exists the undoubted right of 
either party to the agreement of 1870 to act alone in its abroga- 
tion, yet this memorial is submitted with the earnest hope that 
your reverend body may cordially concur with usin annulling 
the arrangement of 1870, thus restoring Union Seminary to its 
former relations to the General Assembly.”’ The hope thus ex- 
pressed was disappointed. With no official notice whatever of 
the reasons assigned by us, the answer to our memorial was, 
“that the Assembly declines to be a party tothe breaking of the 
compact with Union Theological Seminary.” In view of this 
action of the late General Assembly, we are constrained now to 
urge those considerations which we had preferred to reserve. 
They are constitutional and legal. 

1. Constitutional Considerations.—There is no provision what- 
ever in our charter orconstitution for “ the principle of synodi- 
calor Assembly supervision.”” The Committees on Reunion and 
both Assembliesin 1869 recognized this important fact,and ad- 
vised the introduction of that principle into our Constitution. 
Upon this advice no action was taken. The Constitution was 
not changed; therefore the Seminary could not rightfully give, 
and the Assembly could not rightfully receive or exercise, the 
veto power under our existing charter and constitution. 

2. The Legal Considerativuns.—Since the action of the General As- 
sembly at Portland, our board has obtained the best legal advice 
as to the points at issue between the Seminary and the Assembly. 
This advice leaves us no room to doubt that, under the laws of the 
State of New York, the attempted agreement of 1870 was beyond 
the powers of the Board of Directers of the Seminary. We “ can- 
not abdicate any of our official duties in whole or in part.” 

Therefore, as the sole directors of Union Theological Seminary, 
we are compelled by the practical considerations pr ted in 











our memorial, and by constitutional and legal considerations, to 
maintain our rights and to fulfill our chartered obligations, 
which can be neither surrendered nor shared. In this action we 
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regret deeply that we have been refused that concurrence of the 
Assembly which we respectfully asked, and which would have 
done much toward softening the past and relieving the present. 
Obliged to act alone for the protection of the institution com- 
mitted to our care, and actuated by sincere regard for the highest 
interests, both of Union Seminary and of the Church we love, we 
do now 

Resolved, That the resoMtion passed May 16th,1870,adopting the 
memorial to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, which provided that all appoint- 
ments of professors “‘ shall be reported to the General Assembly, 
and no such appointment of professor shall be considered as a 
complete election if disapproved by a majority vote of the As- 
sembly,” be, and the same hereby is, rescinded. 

And that the said arrangement between the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in the City of New York and the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
be, and the same is, hereby terminated ; thus reinstating the re- 
lations between the Seminary and the General Assembly as they 
existed prior to May, 1870. 

And that official notice of this action be duly given to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and also to the public, with the assurance of the 
undiminished loyalty of Union Seminary to the doctrine and gov- 
ernment of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, to which the directors and faculty are personally 
bound by their official vow, and of our earnest desire for the 
restoration of our former relations to the General Assembly. 


» 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE has decided, so he tells a 
reporter, not to accept the position on the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board for which he was elected. 


.. Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale, has been engaged to 
take charge of the senior class in Church History in Union 
Seminary this city. Dr. Schaff has not recovered sufficient- 
ly from his illness to resume his duties. 


..George C. Stebbins, one of Mr. Moody’s singers, has 
been summoned to Ireland to assist Mr. Moody and Major 
Whittle in their work. Mr. Moody says he has never seen 
a place better fitted for successful evangelistic work than 
Ireland. 


..The death is announced of the Rev. Israel Perkins 
Warren, D.D., editor of The Christian Union, Portland, 
Me. Dr. Warren was born in Bethany, Conn., in 1814, and 
was graduated from Yale College and Seminary. He was 
for many years connectei with the American Tract 
Society. 


....A crowd of rutiians in Wyandotte, Mich., attacked a 
band of Salvation Army people on the streets last Sunday 
evening, injuring three of the Salvationists. The leader, 
Lieutenant Lowe,a woman, was probably fatally hurt. 
There has been ill-feeling among the roughs toward the 
Salvation Army for some time. 








.. The recent Statistical Quarterly Statement of the 
German Empire reports the latest religious data of the 
country. According to these Germany has 31,026,810 Prot 
estant subjects ; 17,674,921 Roman Catholics ; 145,540 other 
Christians ; 567,884 Jews ; 562 adherents of other religions, 
and 12,753 without any religious profession. The total 
population is 49,428,470. 


..German and Swiss book concerns are combi. ing to 
combat the spread of immoral literature. Nearly all the 
ly ipzig establishments have formed a union to this effect, 
aod recently they have been joined by eighty-one Swiss 
houses. Complaints loud and long are heard from all sides 
of the dire work done by the “‘schund” productions of 
the press with which Germany and Switzerland are liter- 
ally being flooded. 


.. The Catholic Propaganda authorities bave tried bard 
for many years to regain the North of Europe. In Norway 
their progress has been very small, and Catholic 
churches are few and far between. They have not a single 
congregation in the country with a membership of a thou- 
sand souls. Recently the Parliament abrogated the law 
which prohibited Catholics from holding pofttical office ; 
but the proposition to permit the Jesuits to labor in Nor- 
way could not secure a majority of votes. 


..The Vatican has received u' expected information 
regarding the Alsatian pilgrimage; which was to open the 
concert of felicitations to the Pope upon the occasion of 
his jubilee. The directing committee of the pilgrimage, 
seeing some difficulty in entering Italy by way of Switzer- 
land , decided to proceed through Frarce. The German 
Government has taken umbrage at the proposal, fearing 
patriotic manifestations along the route. The Bishop of 
Strasburg ~ has interfered and prohibited the pilgrim- 
age. 


..The Pope’s legate, Mgr. Satolli, Archbishop of Le- 
panto, has arrived in this. country accompanied by Mgr. 
D. J. O’Connell, rector of the American College in Rome, 
who acts as his secretary. Mgr. Satolli comes to represent 
the Pope at the dedication of the World’s Fair, in Chicago, 
on October 2ist. The Pope has engaged space, through 
Archbishop Ireland, in which to exhibit some of the choice 
treasures of the Vatican. Mgr. Satolli was here in the fall 
of 1889, at the centennial of the Catholic hierarchy in Bal- 
timore and at the opening of the Catholic University. On 
that occasion he met at the inauguration banquet Presi- 
dent Harrison, Vice President Morton, Mr. Blaine and 
other members of the Cabinet. 


-:The recently published fifth volume of the works of 
Field Marshal Moltke shows anew, by a number of letters, 
that the great strategist was not a professor of positive 


. Evangelical Protestantism. In a letter addressed to the 


Secretary of the German Branch of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance he states that it will be impossible for him to eccept 
membership in the Alliance, as its doctrinal positions were 
entirely too narrow for him. Moltke received his early 
religious training in the rationalistic hegioning of the 
Present century, and while a man of stern morality be 








never could learn to sympathize with the dogmatical 
standpoint of positive Christianity. 


-...The Anglican Church Congress in England opened 
at Folkestone October 4th. After addresses of welcome a 
procession was formed, headed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who was followed by the choir and cross-bearers. 
Near the hall in which the Congress meets were a number 
of low churchmen, with a banner on which was written, 
‘We represent Ridley and Latimer at the stake exhorting 
churchmen to withstand idolatry, priestcraft, ritual and 
Popish processions.” They tried to follow the procession 
with their banner, but their action was resented by the 
spectators, a number of whom attacked the low church- 
men, and tore their banner into ribbous. 


.. The College of Cardinals has been thinned by death 
in a remarkable degree during the past nine months, ten of 
its members having been taken, the last being Cardinal 
Howard, a cardinal bishop, the others cardinal priests and a 
cardinal deacon, Only two new cardinals have been created. 
The Sacred College has a lower membership than it has had 
for along time. When complete it has seventy members ; 
at present the number is fifty-one. Austria, Germany and 
Poland have six cardinals between them, France has five, 
Spain four, Portugal two, and the United States, Belgium, 
Australia and Canada one each. All the other cardinals, 
thirty-one of them, are Italians, Italy thus having a ma- 
jority of eleven in the College. Whether this majority 
will be appreciably reduced by new creations remains to 
be seen. 


....The persecution of the Lutheran Church in the Baltic 
Provinces by the Russian authorities knows no bounds. 
Of the 140 Protestant pastors in the Province of Livonia, 
no fewer than ninety have been arrested on the pretext 
that they have violated the prerogatives of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. In order to cover the other cases the Governor 
of the Province, Sinowjew, has determined to make 
tabula rasa, and has charged the entire clergy with hav- 
ing practiced mercantile business—namely,the book trade— 
because they have acted as agents of Bible and Tract Socie- 
ties, and have supplied their parishioners with Bibles, 
hymnals and other religious literature. Since January of 
the present year all the Protestant churches must keep 
their records in the Russian language. The schools have 
nearly all been Russified, also those maintained from pri- 
vate means. With the exception of the theological faculty, 
the famous Protestant University of Dorpat has also been 
compelled to submit to the inevitable. 


..At the time of the Pan Presbyterian Council in 
Toronto the Anglican Provincial Synod was also holding 
its meetings at Montreal. At that Synod the following 
motion was proposed : 

“That the prolocutor be requested to nominate a committee of 
this house, consisting of equal numbers of lay and clerical mem- 
bers, to convey our greetings and the expression of our good will 
to the Moderator and members of the Pan Presbyterian Council 
now in session in the city of Toronto.” 


Such a message would have been most welcome at Toronto, 
but it found an earnest opponent in Dr. Lanxtry, ef To- 
ronto. He opposed the adoption because it might be inter- 
preted as in favor of the prosperity and growth of Presby- 
terianism. He said that, on the other hand, he would be 
very sorry to see Presbyterianism growing or prospering ; 
the only prosperity he could wish them was that they 
would unite again, as soon as possible, with the Apostolic 
Church. 


.. The Independent, of London, bas passed out of the 
editorial care of the Rev. F. H. Stead into that of the Rev. 
D. Burford Hooke, recent acting or assistant Secretary of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. In the 
number of September 22d Mr. Stead gives a summary of 
the past two years in English Congregationalism. He says 
that they have disclosed a Congregational forward move- 
ment, broad, manifold, profound, already mighty and man- 
ifest as yet only in the initial stages. With regard to secu- 
lar problems its attitude is more pronounced and decided. 
Congregationalists as a body bave gone over to the ranks 
of social reformers, have adopted the social Gospel, sup- 
ported General Booth’s scheme, and given to the labor 
movement a place and hearing which once would have 
seemed incredible. Pulpits and platforms have been thrown 
open tolabor leaders, and it has become evident that the 
churches have accepted the working-class radicalism. The 
same spirit is manifest in ecclesiastical relations, in the 
abandoning of the old policy of local isolation, the oppos- 
ing of cliques and cabals. Among the indications is the 
Free Church Congress, in which federation movement 
they have taken the lead, and have co-operated cordially 
with the Wesleyan initiators of Reunion; there has 
been a prominent layman’s movement illustrated in 
the choice of the first purely lay chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union; the Foreiga Missionary Society has 
admitted women on equal footing with men into its 
directory. Academic progress in the reform of education 
has been only outstripped by theological progress. The 
Higher Criticism, which two years ago was practically un- 
known, is now familiar to all. The papers at the Interna- 
tional Council, the lectures at Mansfield, and the varied 
publications show that Christian teachers in England are 
beginning to feel that it isnot honest to suppress the truth, 
even when it concerns the highest and most sacred things. 
The result of this, Mr. Stead claims, is evident in the be- 
ginning of a real evangelical revival, instanced in the 
unusually profound experiences in Swansea and Southport. 
The Self-denial Week of the London Missionary Society, 
the setting forth of the need of the village churches, the 
university settlements, mission halls, etc., are illustra- 
tions. A burning desire to save souls is ceasing to be con- 
sidered a mark of inferior culture, and tho the old intel- 
lectualism dies hard, it isdying. Thereis a promise that 
the churches will henceforth be not merely centers of edu- 
eation and edification, but converting agencies, the social 
implements of the spirit of Christ. 
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WE give this week a number of additional letters from 
missionaries on the character of native converts. Mrs. 
Caroline L. Goodenough sends a glowing tribute toa South 
African woman. The Rev. J. M. Allis, D.D., of Chile, the 
Rev. E. M. Haymaker, of Guatemala, Dr. S. P. Craver and 
the Rev. D. F. Watkins, of Mexico, and the Rev. A. W. 
Clark, of Austria, tell of the type of character developed 
among the Roman Catholics of those countries and give 
instances of the false charges made against the converts. 
From Turkey we have a letter from the Rev. C. S. Sanders, 
of Aintab, showing how the growth, tho not always what 
could be desired, is still sure. The Rev. H. C. Schmidt, of 
the Lutheran Mission in India, speaks of the hope that 
stimulates the missionary in his effort to develop a true 
Christianity in his people. Two rare instances of conse- 
crated lives in Burma are given by the Rev. J. N. Cushing, 
and the Rev. Julius Soper, of Japan, tells of the growth of 
self-support in that land, while the Rev. John L. Dearing 
tells of what one Japanese Christian did for the Master. 
Dr. William Ashmore, of China, classifies those employed 
in mission service, and shows how weak the charge is that 
converts serve for the ‘loaves and fishes.””’ From Korea 
we have a letter by the Rev. W. M. Baird, giving sketches 
of that most interesting country, and from Persia Dr. 
Shedd sends us a letter on one of the perplexities of mis 
sionaries in connection with the coming of young men to 
this country for study. 


AFRICA. 
YONA. 








BY MRS. CAROLINE L. GOODENOUGH, 


Missionary of the American Board. 





As breathes the violet, tho all unseen, 

Its subtle sweet, all other sweets apart, 

So doth thy memory, Yona, stir the heart, 

As we recall thy meek and gentle mien. 

Sorrow had taught thee hard on Christ to lean, 
Thence came that chastened look, that tender touch, 
The priceless crown of those who suffer much. 


When in the harvest wearily we glean, 

We will take heart, since such the toil have crowned, 

Like thee, a jewel in the darkness found. 

Thy faith shone forth, a rainbow after rain, 

Thy humble grave henceforth is sacred ground ; 

Be doubt rebuked beside that lowly mound, 

Nor cavil more that “ missions are in vain.” 

It was with thankful hearts that we gathered at our recent 

annual meeting, anunbroken band of missionaries, to re- 
count the story of another year in the Master’s service. 
Death had hovered near some of our number; but altho all 
in our mission circle have been spared, one humble friend 
has been taken to whom the name missionary belongs as 
truly and worthily as to any ofus. Our native helper, 
Yona, and her husband, Umcitwa, were the first mission- 
aries from thé Zulus to go to the region beyond. Their 
journey of 1,500 miles to Matabeleland wasa greater under- 
taking on their part than for American missionaries to 
come to this favored colony of Natal. The journey was 
longer in point of time, and took them among a cruel peo- 
ple whose king is hostile to Christianity. The sacrifice 
was made greater by the necessity of leaving behind them 
(thoin the loving care of their missionary’s wife) their lit- 
tle daughter Amy. After only two years, Yova was 
obliged to retrace that weary journey alone—leaving be- 
hind her two beloved graves, that of her husband and her 
baby. Out of that terrible suffering she came into so 
rich an experience of peace and consolation that some of us 
who were called her teachers felt that in the school of 
Christ she had passed into a higher class than we. She 
came back to the little Amy she had left and took up work 
in the Umzumbe Home for kraal girls, where she had her- 
self come years before an unclad little barbarian, as wild 
and supers’itious as any of these little heathen we see 
daily about us. Who shall say that to transform such 
material into tte noble and beautiful specimen of woman- 
hood that Yona became isless of a miracle than turning 
water into wine ? Let no one despise a race that can pro- 
duce so sweet, so refined, so heavenly-minded a woman as 
Yona. Tkose who aitended her in her last illness said 
that sick-bed seemed very near the unseen world. She 
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seemed already in the presence of her Savior and of her 
eternal rest. 

If the Lord found one such jewel in the dust of heathen- 
ism has he not others ? Shall not his Church sweep dili- 
gently to find them ? Let such ripened characters and such 
heroic faith as hers be the best answer tothe question “ Do 
missions pay ?”’ 


Umvote, Natal. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
PROBATION IN CHILE. 


BY THE REV. J. M. ALLIS, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 











I caw speak for Chile with full confidence in regard to 
those who unite with our churches, that they come with 
as full apprehension of the nature of that act as can-be ex- 
pected from persons whose only religious training has been 
amid the surroundings of Romanism in its less attractive 
and helpful forms. Those whom we train from childhood 
present more hopeful aspects. In their case there is less 
weeding to be done. 

It is a fact, however, that we have to fight constantly the 
tendency of hnman nature that leads men in whom the re- 
ligious idea is only slightly developed to make gain where 
thisis possible by a response to the formal demands of any 
religious organization. This condition comes from two 
causes. First, the common idea of the people that 
churches are only societies which men can join for sup- 
posed advantages, and*that to change from one to another 
islegitimate, if anything can be gained by the change ; and 
second, the priests circulate constantly the story that the 
Protestants are unscrupulous and stand ready to buy con- 
verts at high prices. Hence for these two reasons we are 
constantly approached by persons who are ready to sell their 
souls for money. These begin usually by saying that they 
are willing to join our society, and not by asking anything 
as to the nature of Christianity. Some are very frank. One 
woman said she had heard that we set up a young man in 
a cigar store and paid him fifty dollars per month, so she 
wanted a lift. But when we explained that instead of our 
giving anything to converts, we expect them to pay for the 
support of the Church, they are greatly astonished and 
their manner and interest changes. 

To speak of those whodo unite with our churches, it 
may be said that the material is very poor in many cases, 
and in most all we find that religious ideas are vague. 
Hence we put our converts on a probation of from six 
months te two years. This tests motive, character and 
progress. Those who pass this ordeal show quite as much 
sincerity as is shown among converts of like grade in Prot- 
estant communities, and an equal aptitude for apprehend- 
ing spiritual truth. Some make more rapid progress in 
spiritual life than others, and now and then some fall back 
into courses of evil. So fav as my observation goes, the 
large majority of converts to the Gospel come into a clear 
knowledge of its meaning, nature and requirements, and, 
like Christians in other lands, have to work out their sal- 
vation amid their own peculiar difficulties. The opposi- 
tion of relatives, of friends, and of the priests, the natural 
tendencies of appetite, the facilities for sin, the low con- 
science of neighbors, the customs of their grade in society, 
these and many causes make growth in grace very slow, 
and call for great patience on the part of Christian work- 
ers. But that the converts are such for temporal gain is not 
the case. In many instances there is actual temporal loss, 
tho this experience is becoming beautifully less. There is 
at times loss of family patrimony, in some cases there is a 
kind of refined boycotting, and in others other forms of 
infelicitous treatment; but in spite of all opposition the 
work goes on, and there is bzing raised up a force of devout, 
earnest and energetic Christian disciples who bear good 
testimony of the faith that isin them. 

Santiago. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
IN GUATEMALA. 


BY THE REV. E. M. HAYMAKER, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 











Wit all modesty we missionaries claim a right to be 
considered as of average intelligence, and of at least aver- 
age zeal for our profession ; and with these conditions we 
claim to be able, like physicians or lawyers, to be practical 
masters of our business Being presumably honest, we 
report correctly. A missionary has no right to allow him- 
self to be extensively gulled by pretendec converts, nor to 
stimulate the contributing home Church by baptizing 
carelessly and returning inflated reports. This latter is 
simply a penitentiary offense. But let it be noted that if 
a.case of this kind should be found, as critics claim, its 
proper use would be not to depreciate missions, but to cor- 
rect the methods of those at fault. 

Leaving theory, we of the Guatemala Mission wish to 
answer for otrselves with facts. The Guatemaltecos 
would follow Christ in crowds if they could be fed for it. 
The more igaorant offer directly to “sell their souls,” the 
more astute try to deceive by playing coavert. The hea- 
then is a genuine article, not a black-was*ed saint, and 
one of the first things a missioaary must learn about him 
is his duplicity. To avoid being victimized, we are com- 
pelled to use constant vigilance. We trust nobody. We 
exercise extreme care in almsgiving. We avoid, as far as 
possibl-, employing coaverts except in voluntary and 
unpaid work; or, if employed and paid, the convert re- 
eeives the same salary he earned outside, or less. We do 
not receive and baptize converts except after long proba- 
tion, instruction aid personal acquaiutance ; and we take 
no.one as a paid mission worker without a still longer 
probation. Ouremployés are not good Christian because 
employed, but are employed because they are. gcud Chris- 

tians. 








bers, tho we could have got a hundred. Two of the twenty 
are in our employ, one asa printer’s apprentice receiving 
nothing as yet, and the other a theological student who 
left a salary of $60 to become a student and worker with a 
scant living of $18. There has long been a demand on the 
part of our sustainers at home for a church here and more 
encouraging reports. We have felt the pressure severely 
and painfully, but yet have felt it a duty to resist it. By 
waiting we have now organized the church upon a sound 
basis. The church is vigorous and healthy, the members 
trustworthy, the ideal of membership high, with a high 
appreciation of church privileges. People want to be re- 
ceived, and we can insist on a good life as a proof of pro- 
fessed faith. The public recognize our church as a moral 
power, and several daily papers encourage us and openly 
sustain our principles. In fine, people come to our church 
for moral and spiritual, not for worldly, interests. 
Guatemala. 


MEXICO. 
FALSE CHARGES. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL P. CRAVER, D.D., 
Missionary of tae Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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I; is doubtless true that many in this field have come to 
profess faith in the Gospel in the hope of securing “‘ the 
loaves and fishes.”” The Roman Catholic clergy, with a 
zeal and constancy worthy of a better cause, have from the 
first announced from the pulpit that all who attended 
Protestant services were paid forit. They have usually 
set the daily stipend at fifty cents. I have no doubt it is 
quite extensively believed to be a fact among “ the faith- 
ful.” I have had numerous opportunities of undeceiving 
those who have attended services and afterward have 
waited to receive their pay. One man after attending the 
services quite regularly for some time asked the missionary 
for ‘‘ two dollars on account,” as he supposed there was a 
good sum due him. 
Many are those who come to the missionaries professing 
a high appreciation of the new religion and manifesting a 
great desire to follow it, but close their interview by ask- 
ing for money or employment. 
Such cases have been referred to so frequently by mis- 
sionaries, that doubtless they have given rise to the 
‘* widespread idea that a large number of the con- 
verts in the mission field are actuated in no small degree 
by the desire of securing ‘ the loaves and fishes.’ ”’ 
But let it be distinctly understood that the remarks 
above do not refer to ‘‘converts,’’ but to the numerous 
class of persons called in this country vividores—i.c., those 
whose only object is to get help by any means whatever. 
Those who constitute our regular congregations, and are 
counted on the church register, do not come for *‘ loaves 
and fishes.” On the contrary, generally speaking it costs 
all a man is worth in this country to be known as a 
Protestant. In many, if not most places he is almost sure 
to lose his chance to earn a livelihood if his religious belief 
is known. He loses friends, business, social standing, 
matrimonial chances, if single, and receives the scorn and 
hatred of his former friends and neighbors. What are 
‘** the loaves and fishes” that he can receive? For the great 
mass of faithful believers in the Gospel there is absolutely 
no material profit tc b2 sought. Let me give an example. 
Inthe district of which Iam Presiding Elder, there were 
at the end of last year 541 members and probationers in the 
church. Of these there were ten who received employment 
in the mission, but counting those dependent on them, 
perhaps about forty persons (not all members, however), 
received a part or all of their support in that way. The 
remainirg 500 had no help from the church ; but, on the 
contrary, many of them contributed toward its support. 
When the record of suffering and martyrdom for Cbrist’s 
sake shall be revealed in Heaven, the names of multitudes 
of Mexican converts will shine with luster. 
Let me give an instance: An excellent sister, widow of 
an ex-priest who died a Methodist preacher, for months and 
years lived on the verge of starvation. Many a day her 
daughters attended our school without a morsel to eat till 
midday. Prominent Roman Catholics, friends of her 
family offered her money with which to engage in business, 
and insured her a competen :e, if only she would cease to 
attend Protestant services. She showed them her empty 
cupboard and her fatherless girls, and said: “I have 
trusted the Lord and he has sustained me thus far, I will 
not deny him now. I canstarve, but I cannot be false to 
my faith.’’ Many, indeed, are the cases of similar fidelity 
that I could mention. Whatever may be true of other 
fields, lam very sure that few converts in Mexico follow 
the Master “ for the loaves and fishes.”’ 

Puebla. 


SLOW ADVANCE BUT SURE. 


BY THE REV. D. F. WATKINS, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 








Altho the Indians advance slowly in religious knowledge 
for lack of the right books and competent teachers, the 
Holy Spirit through the truth at hand is transforming 
them into Christ’s image. The devotion of a great many 
of them puts some of us to shame. 

A poor church of Otomi Indians who gave $300 for the 
cause last year, offered me recently a house for a parsonage, 
worth about $300, if I would help them repair it. A church 
of thirty members, mostly Mexican Indians, contribute 
from nine to thirteen dollars monthly for educational pur- 
poses. Another small church has assumed this year the 
salary of the female teacher in the village. Still another, 
composed entirely of the very poorest Mazahuas, who built 
last year a little church with only ten dollars from the 
mission, and who have been persecuted and robbed by the 
Catholics, contribute this year thirteen dollars monthly 
toward the support of a boys’ school, and of their own ac- 
cord signed a legal document authorizing the judge in the 
village to sell anything they had to make up the teacher’s 





When we organized our church it was with twenty mem- 


sed quota. Besides, these Indian congregations pay the 
running expenses of the church, the regular collections for 
missions, and for other purposes. 

Amancame to the mission house an hour ago to be 
baptized and received into the Church, which, when satis- 
fied that he was in earnest, was done by the Rev. F. Agui- 
lar, the Rev. S. B. Reyes and myself. Before we gave him 
the right hand of fellowship, to suplement the questions 
asked him by Mr. Aguilar, the following dialog took place 
between him and myself: 

‘What is your occupation »” 

“Tam a laborer on a ranch.”’ 

‘* What made you come so far to be baptized and received 
into the Church ?”’ 

“‘T wanted very much to be baptized, and to be counted 
among the people of God.” 

“Are there other Protestants besides yourself in your 
village ?”’ 

‘No, sir: not one. The people there are all fanatical 
Catholics.” 

“Do you intend to labor for the conversion of these 
Catholics »” 

** Of course, I shall do what I can.” 

“ Are youaware of the dangers that yon will encounter 
in such a work ?”’ 

“Perfectly. My family and myself now suffer.” 

“By what means do you expect to stand firm and con- 
quer ?”’ 

** By the strength God will give me.” 

“Tell me, my brother, have you something in your heart 
that you did not have some time ago ?” 

“‘T know I have. I have a changed heart.” 

This man came from a village of about two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, ninety English miles distant from this 
city, and he came all that distance for the sole pupose of 
identifying himself with the people of God. If this man 
continues faithful he will suffer persecution, for to become 
a Protestant still means, in many places, loss of friends, 
of family, of employment, and the bitter enmity of Catho- 
lics and intrigues of priests against life and property. 
Catholics and other enemies of our cause often circulate 
false and unreasonable reports about the character and 
motives of those who become Protestants in this country, 
and Ihave known of leading men in the mission work 
even, in the United States, to be deceived by such reports ; 
nevertheless, I have nowhere found more sincere, faithful 
and spiritually minded persons than some of these con- 
verts, and the signs indicate a good future for the whole 
Mexican Church. 

Mexico City. 


AUSTRIA. 
THE BOHEMIANS. 


BY THE REV. A. W. CLARK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


RECENTLY some fifty souls from Roman Catholicism 
have joined four of our mission churches in Bohemia. So 
far as I know not one of this number has been influenced 
by mercenary motives. On the contrary, self-denial, not 
to say ostracism, in some cases is the price of membership 
with this despised sect of earnest disciples. Let me men- 
tion a few cases. To morrow we receive to our Prague 
church a cultivated young lady from a family in good 
worldly circumstances. Because of her love of the truth 
and her desire to be a member of our church her home was 
made so wretched for her that she has taken a situation as 
aservant. Last week in one of our country churches I 
received a farmer’s daughter to our fellowship. Parents, 
brothers and sisters have all turned against her, and ina 
few days, if not already, she will be homeless. 

The first Sunday of this month we received to a suburb 
church, among others, an intelligent skillful mechanic 
with his equally devoted wife. For this step the homes of 
the parents, his and hers, are sealed against them, and dis- 
inheritance threatened, if they do not quickly return to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

In many of our out-stations the members are daily 
treated, in factories, shops and streets, to derision and rid- 
icule. 

Prague. 





TURKEY. 
WORLDLY ADVANTAGES. 


BY THE REV. C. 8. SANDERS, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








“LOAVES and fishes’’ in the mission field assume two 
forms, employment by the mission, and worldy advan- 
tages incidentally accruing. In Aintab Station we have 
over three thousand church members, and a community of 
nearly fifty-five hundred. Every position drawing wages, 
whether in mission, college or hospital, would aggregate 
less than one hundred and fifty. Hence the desire of em- 
ployment as a motive is impossible. The second tempta- 
tion was in force until a very recent period, but now there 
are no worldly advantages in belonging to our community- 
We have those, however, who in the old time came to us 
with such motives. Some have become good Christians, 
others are a drag on cur churches. 

As to the general character of the converts, I cannot 
forbear quoting a remark made by the late Rev. G. F. 
Montgomery, of this mission: ‘* Remember that we have 2 
thousand years of growth behind us; these churches only 
forty or so.” Hence symmetrical development is the ex- 
ception, and we often see consciences very sensitive on 
some points, very callous on other points. 

The greatest drawback is a great lack of the spirit of 
self-sacrifice. This manifests itself— 

1. In a disinclination to give money except when it can 
be done without sacrifice, and in a readiness to be helped 
from America. The ease with which money is raised in 
America outside the funds of the Board is cultivating this 
spirit, and makes the inculcation of right ideas much 





salary in case they failed for any reason to pay their prom- 


harder. 
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and advantage in the general good. Of course, the result 
is a considerable degree of friction. This seems to be a 
‘national characteristic, and can only be cured when the 
proper training of qbildren becomes the rule, and the 
children thus trained grow to be the leaders. 

So far the dark side. The new missionary sees all this 
in a short time, and is discouraged. But thorough ac- 
quaintance with the churches brings out another side : 

1, The trouble with the Eastern churches was and to a 
less degree is the absolute divorce of religion and conduct. 
The connection between them has been established to a 
very encouraging degree. Conscience is active. The in- 
direct influences of our work in this respect outside of our 
own community are gratifying. We do such and such 
things anyway ; but you are Protestants, and for yousuch 
actions are wrong,is a reproof often given by an Armenian 
to a Protestant, showing how good is the general impres- 
sion produced by our community. 

2. The spirit of obedience to the Lord Jesus isdeep. The 
Christian religion bas a strong hold on their hearts. A 
superficial observer would deny this; but take our people 
when they are going wrong, and bring the commands of 
our Lord Jesus to bear upon them in a wise way, and in 
the great majority of cases the result is very gratifying. 

8. There is an eager desire for religious instruction, es- 
pecially in the form of sermons full of meat. Indeed, one 
of our greatest troubles is just here. Our congregations 
are so eager for strong sermons, and our preachers have 
such a small supply or really good books, that it is almost 
impossible for them to supply the demand upon them. Love 
of the sanctuary is also very strong, and attendance on its 
services constant, 

These remarks apply to the churches as a whole. Com- 
ing to individual cases, we have Christian characters that 
in every respect adorn their profession and glorify the 
Lord Jesus. 

In conclusion we may say that with all drawbacks, the 
churches of the American Board have no reason to regret 
their investment in our station. This does not mean, 
however, that the standard of spiritual attainment might 
not be much higher. 

Aintab. 


BURMA. 


CONSECRATED LIVES. 





BY THE REV. J. N. CUSHING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union 


Ix heathen lands the Gospel produces as bright examples 
of Christian consecration as in home lands. The great 
body of the converts are as sincere as the general run of 
Christians at home. I do not think that they consider the 
personal end more than the majority of the Christian peo- 
ple in America. There is the same trust in Christ and 
acknowledgment of the service due to Christ, the same 
earnestness on the part of some and lukewarmmnesxs on the 
part of others in the Christian life that have been character- 
istic of Christianity in all places where it has taken root. 
I think tbat it isa fact that not a few in England and 
America expect a higher life on the part of converted 
heathen than they see in the general.run of Christian life 
about them. Such expectations are not just, if they exist. 
When we look into the real working force of the churches 
at home we find that those of high devotion are not the 
majority. We do not expect that it will be as long as the 
present experience of the Church is so similar to that of 
the past. My own impression is that, all things being 
equal, the average of Christian lives is as good as in Amer- 
ica. In both Christian and heathen lands the more perfect 
forms of consecrated service are still less common than we 
wish to see. 

Tt has been my good fortune to have been associated with 
some very Christ-loving and Christ-serving native breth- 
ren. Several Karen catechists had come to Bhamo to 
work among the Kachins. All of them had become dis- 
couraged by the savage characteristics of the people, and 

had determined to return to Lower Burma. One, however, 
who was dangerously ill of typhoid fever on the floor of 
the zayat where I was staying for want of a house, had not 
taken much part in the discussion about returning, but he 
had followed my remonstrances and made up his mind 
that he, having been sent to Bhamo by the Master, had no 
right to abandon the work because it was hard and forbid- 
ding. AsI passed him one time he drew me down to his 
bed on the floor and said: ‘‘Do not be anxious, Teacher ; I 
shall not go to Lower Burma. If I die I shall die here. If 
I live I shall preach Christ on yonder mountains.’’ He 
lived to fulfill his word, and, having earned the language, 
accomplished a good work in the mountains. 

One other case will illustrate that money can be sacri- 
ficed for Christ by native Christians. In 1885 I was obliged 
to leave Burma for the sake of my health. A Shan man 
of a good native education had been my amanuensis and 
helper in the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Shan. 
He came to me asa heathen, and after a year was baptized 
on a profession of faith. He had been with me over four 
years when I had to leave for America. Before I left, he 
expressed an earnest wish to rejoin me on my return to 
Burma and stay with me until the work of translation 
and revision was done. He was an invaluable helper, be- 
cause he had become very familiar with the Bible and my 
methods of work. On my return to Burma eighteen 
months later I found him in the service of Government in 
Upper Burma as principal native interpreter. He was 
having Rs. 100 a month, rising to Rs. 200. As soon as he 
heard of my arrival through friends whom he had told to 
notify him, he resigned his position and wrote to me at 
once. He knew that I could not give him a larger salary 
than Rs. 30. This he took cheerfully and remained with 
me until the work on the Scriptures was completed, in the 
close of 1890, when ha again joined the Govern ment service 
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2. A great lack of readiness to merge one’s own wishes | for four years he sacrificed a large sum monthly to help in | who can be termed *‘ Rice Christians,” among the mem- 


the work of giving the Bible to his people. 

Such examples show that the Gospel is not limited in its 
transforming power among the heathen. Of these men 
the former had some advantages over others in the train- 
ing of a Christian home, but all were moved by the same 
spirit and worked with equal zeal in their respective 
positions. The same Spirit wrought successfully in all. 
Rangfn. 


INDIA. 
ONE SHEPHERD AND ONE FLOCK. 


BY THE REV. H. ©. SCHMIDT, 
-Missionary of the Lutheran General Synod, 


NOTHING stimulates a missionary more than the hope 
that among those who have left heathenism and gather 
with him for Christian worship are some who will meet 
him in the great multitude from all nations and tongues 
before the throne of the {;Lamb—how many only God 
knows. 

Looking at individual converts doubts will sometimes 
arise as to their sincerity. If Jesus had among his twelve 
a Judas, what missionary has not among his hundreds or 
thousands such, who come for the loaves and fishes? This 
dark side of mission work troubles many good Christians 
at home, and instead of putting all their energy into the 
work in order to remedy this, they rather feel inclined to 
give up mission work. Not so the missionary. He knows 
the defects of his spiritual children better than others : 
but be knows also that they can and will become better if 
more is done to wean them from heathenism and open cut 
unto them the riches of grace. 

But the doubting Christians at home are not very zeal- 
ous in their mission work, neither do they go out to the 
mission field and see for themselves. 

A tew weeks ago a young lady from England was here 
on a visit. She said that her mother took much interest in 
mission work, and would on ber return ask her what she 
had seen of it in India. The day before she left she came 
to our churecb, without my knowing it. She could not 
understand one word, and intended to stay only a lit- 
tle while. Butshe remained from eight to eleven, and was 
quite astonished to see such a congregation of converts 
from heathenism, to hear their singing and observe their 
devotion during a long service. If all doubting mission 
friends would come and see they would soon be cured. 

On Easter Sunday we had communion. I have a small 
printing press where young Christians learn printing. In 
connection with this I opened a bookstore in charge of a 
Christian convert, whom I appointed as bookkeeper for the 
printing office also. This gave rise to some misunder- 
standing, and each one blamed the other for being the 
guilty person. On Saturday there was preparatory service. 
They felt that they could not expect any blessing at the 
Lord’s Table, and the bookkeeper asked the printers to 
try to get the misunderstanding settled. They confessed 
their sins to each o‘ber and declared that all should be 
forgiven and forgotten and knelt down in prayer and 
asked for God’s forgiveness. They had given no offense in 
the congregation, and even I was hardly aware that they 
had unkind feelings toward each other, and nobody had 
told them that they were not in a fit state to go to com- 
munion. 

Would not many pastors at home be glad to see some of 
that spirit in their church members ? If they can be satis- 
fied with the results reached during their ministry, I think 
I can be even more so. Pastors at home, no doubt, often 
see such work of the Spirit, but they are not called upon to 
publish it. Neither would I like to do it, especially in a 
mission paper where our English-reading converts may 
chance to read it. 

Rajahmundry. 








JAPAN. 
SELF-SUPPORT IN JAPAN. 








BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





THE matter of SELF-SUPPORT is one of supreme impor- 
tance in mission work. Unless the missions in all our for- 
eign fields gradually come to self-support they will be fail- 
ures. It is very interesting, therefore, to inquire into this 
matter and find out, if possible, the true state of affairs. 
The Japan Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
gan work in the fall of 1873. It was a year or more before 
we baptized our first convert We have to-day nearly 4,000 
members (including probationers). We havein our Annual 
Conference 46 members (of whom 18 are foreign mission- 
aries), and 18 on trial (one an American and one a China- 
man). So we have 44 ‘‘regular” Japanese preachers, be- 
sides a number of local preachers, a few of whom act as 
supplies. There was contributed by the churches during 
the Conference year, 1890-’91—for all purposes—yen 8,012.98. 
A yen, at the time, was equal to 80 cents, United States 
gold. This gives an average of about two yen (silver dol- 
lar) per member. Taking into consideration the financial 
ability of the Japanese Christians, this is not a bad show- 
ing. 

We have in our mission five self-supporting churches— 
that is, five that pay all their current expenses, and their 
pastor’s salary. Allour organized churches are required 
to pay their current expenses and chapel rents; and nearly 
all pay something toward their pastor’s salary—from one 
to ten yen per mouth ; and this in spite of the hard and try- 
ing times of the past three years. 

A number of our Christians, in our larger stations, are 
employed as personal teachers, and instructors and pro- 
fessors in our schools (male and female); but these all do 
a good work, and earn an honest living. If we did not em- 
ploy these Christian teachers, we would have to employ 
wnr-Christian ones; and in some oases, we would have to 





ata salary of Rs. 150, rising ta a still largeramount, Thus 
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bership of the Church. Doubtless there are a few among 
the preachers, who may be working for “the loaves and 
fishes”; but, I am happy to say that our Japanese preach- 
ers, taken as a whole, are sincere and honest, true and 
faithful, some of whom could do quite as well in official 
and business walks of life, if not better. Every year we 
are improving on these lines, and are gradually gettiog 
rid of time-servers and those who desire only “the loaves 
and the fishes.” The more experienced and more influen- 
tial of our Japanese preachers are alive to the importance 
of this subject ; and they are deeply concerned in reference 
to the necessity of securing “self-support’’ in all our 
churches as soon as possible. They dislike very much to 
have it said that they are “time-servers’’ or “‘ Rice Chris- 
tians.” Iam glad they feel as they do. 

Carlisle, Penn., June 1th, 1892. 


A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
Among the many in*tances that might be giveu of the 
willingness of the Japanese Christians to make sacrifices 
for Christ’s sake the following I would offer, not as an 
especially exceptional one, but as an instance that has 
come under my own especial notice. Several years ago at a 
meeting conductec in a neighboring village a native physi- 
cian became au attentive listener and at last accepted the 
new teaching and united with the little band of Chris- 
tians in that place. As he seemed to possess some talent 
for public speaking and was very willing and successful in 
the use of it, it was not long before he was ready to give 
up his old profession and expressed a desire to give him- 
self to the work of making known the Gospel to his peo- 
ple. In his new work he was very successful for a time, 
but after a while the small income that he was receiving 
for his support led him to begin occasionally to make use 
of bis knowledge as a physician to eke out his income. 
He thus came to spend less time in his work as a preacher, 
and also, as he could not agree with the views of others as 
to the place where he was to work, it became very easy for 
him to decide at last that he had preached as long as he 
ought to and to take up his old calling. He had been do- 
ing this about a year or more when I first had my attention 
called to him. The church where he had preached at one 
time were very anxious that he should come back to them. 
They felt sure that he was the one to help them and to lead 
the unconverted among them to Christ. They prayed 
much and wrote to him and also to me several times about 
it. At last, hearing that he had expressed a willingness 
to go back, I sent for him to meet me. He said that he had 
not felt right since he had given up preaching. He felt 
an especial drawing toward that church, It rested on bim 
asaburden. If arrangements could be made, he would 
like to give up his present work and go to that place. At 
present he was receiving an income of about #0 Mexican 
money per month, and had a nice little house that he had 
built, and also had a jinrikisha of his own. If he went 
back to preaching he would get #15 Mexican money per 
month, he would leave his new house and live in an inferior 
one that he must rent, he would not have his jinrikisha for 
he would sell that and would walk a good deal in his work. 
In our conversation, however, he did not mention to me 
that this change of work would mean any change of in- 
come, and I only learned of it through another. His only 
question with me was whether I was willing to help him to 
go back to preaching on the terms mentioned above. That 
settled, he expressed great joy, and at once started for the 
work, saying that this time he should have nothing to do 
with medicine, just as if he knew nothing of it. He was “de 
termined to know Jesus Christ” this time among the peo- 
ple. This was in the late fall of last year. His return to 
the work was first a source of great joy to all. Soon the 
place of holding the meetings became too small for them. 
They determined to have a larger one. The preacher and 
his wife contributed $7.50 toward this, and others five, 
three, two and one, and less each as they thought that they 
were able, some giving the equivalent of nearly a monuth’s 
wages to help on the work. Over thirty-five dollars was 
thus raised by a handful of poor people for this work, and 
the house was ready. Conversions soon began and have 
continued. Last Sunday three were baptized and reports 
of baptisms are constantly coming to me. Not a word of 
longing for the old work or the old salary do I hear; but I 
do hear a great deal of rejoicing over the results of the 
work and of joy and gladness that he is in this work. I 
may add in closing that I have never heard from Japauese 
in speaking of this work as to its being anything other 
than what one ought to do for Christ’s sake. And I 
have been led to wonder if it is not because of our small 
faith and narrow appreciation of what God can do for this 
people that leads us to look with almost surprise upon such 
examples of sacrifice as the above. 
Yokohama, 


‘*DOTH JOB SERVE GOD FOR NAUGHT?” 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

As to the charge that the native Christians do not serve 
God for naught. 

This manner of complaint is as old as the days of Job, 
and will doubtless continue to the end of time. It is to be 
answered in two ways. 

I. By an inquiry into the full nature of the charge, an 
examination of its origin and propagation, of the evidence 
on which it is said to rest with a thorough cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses, there is much of importance which 
ought to be heard ; some follies to be exposed and much 
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Il. By a presentation of facts in connection with the 
work of particular missions, and independently of the 
harge, without waiting to hear what is to be alleged in its 
upport; in other words, rebuttal, by setting forth the 
eal truth. 

What we now have to offer belongs under the second 
head, leaving consideration of the former to some future 
occasion. 

Tne Swatow Baptist Mission employs the following na- 
tive agency : 

1. Evangelist Preachers. These are not pastors but 
evangelists. We do not commit ourselves to the support 
of pastors ; that is native Church work. We lay down the 
principle that the Missionary Society may support evan- 
gelists, but the native churches shall support their own 
pastors, tho we are ready to lend them some assistance as 
n our judgment may be discreetly called for. We have at 
present, in regular service as evangelists, sixteen persons, 
who go about preaching from town to town and village 
giving themselves wholly to that work. The number 
varies from time to time. 

2. Bible Women. The number is at present twelve. 
They do the same kind of work around in the villages, in 
families, among the women, as is done among the men by 
the preachers. 

8. Teachers and Instructors. We have three men and 
two women who assist in training evangelists, Bible wo- 
men and school children, thus making five more in con- 
stant service. 

This shows a total of thirty-three persons in mission 
employ. Their pay is small—from two dollars a month up 
to seven. They work for it, and they deserve it. Not ove 
of all these persons has entered the Church for the loaves 
and fishes; with but two or three exceptions they have 
been living as Christians for years before they were called 
to the work at all. 

4. To be very full and complete we have a class of from 
twelve to sixteen students, poor students, who get their 
food given them while they are in studying, on the condi- 
tion that they will use what they learn in helping their 
brethren to know the truth when they go back to their 
homes again. How many of them will eventually give 
themselves up wholly to the work of evangelists we do not 
yet know. As yet they are not in regular service, and we 
think it hardly fair to count them; yet we wish we had 
twenty or thirty or fifty more of such men, and have such 
confidence in the value of that kind of agency that we 
stand ready to pledge our contributions for their support 
so far as they will go. 

But, now on the other hand, we have over eleven hundred 
and fifty church members. Leaving out all the persons 
above named we have certainly eleven hundred who look to 
us for nothing whatever. They largely conduct their own 
meetings, transact their own business, manage their own 
affairs, raise and disburse contributions of their own, take 
collections for their own sick, and are learning to walk 
independently of leading strings as rapiily as possible. 
When persecuted they fight their own battles, pay their 
own expenses, and take their own buffetings, ofall of which, 
first and last, they can show such an aggregate as no liv- 
ing church in America ever heard of. Already have some 
striking examples of benevolence occurred among them. 
One of the houses on the compound, built for the conven- 
ience of Chiaese wom2n attending the communion, was 
erected by the legacy of one of their number ; another has 
left all he had, same $500, to be used for mission work. It 
is a calumny of such people to say that they are after the 
** loaves and fishes.” 

Swatow. 


NEEDS OF THE MISSION FIELD. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in the Peking University. 


1. The mission field needs men and women with vigorous 
bodies, vigorous minds and vigorous hearts; men and 
women who know how to work and are willing to work ; 
who know how to study and are willing to study ; and who 
understand the power of prayer. 

2. It needs men and women who look on the bright side 
of things; who are not satisfied without results, but who 
are stimulated io more persistent efforts by apparent 
failure. 

3. While it needs strong leaders, it needs stronger follow- 
ers—men who, when alone, can face anything and not 
flinch, but when among their associates can accommodate 
themselves to anything for the benefit of the whole; flexi- 
ble men. 

4. It needs broad, liberal men, who are established in an 
orthodox faith ; men who are equally tolerant of the nar- 
row-minded and the infidel in order to help them. 

5. It needs dignified, polite men, who can take the hand 
and comfort the heart of the dirtiest street waif or beggar 
who seeks for sympathy or help. 

6. It needs men who understand that superstition and 
faith are relative terms depending upon whether they are 
mine or thine. That mine is always faith and thine often 
superstition. 

7. It needs men who understand that even if it is super- 
stition, it is the expression of the highest part of their 
nature and ought not to be carelessly violated. 

8. It needs men who understand the foundation upon 
which this superstition is built—whether it is “ gold, sil- 
ver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble,” or whether it is 
an actual faith in an invisible being who helps him—an 
* anknown ’’ God who comforts him. And this can only be 
learned by a careful study of their sacred books. 

9. It needs just such influence as will be lent. to it by the 
great movement that is now being prepared for at the 
World’s Fair—the “ Parliament of Religions ’’; where each 
religion, Christian and non-Christian, can have its own 

representative set forth its faith, and the reason for such 
faith. in such a light as only a believer can. 

Peking University China. 
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KOREA. 
KOREAN SKETCHES. 


BY THE REV. W. M. BAIRD, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 


WE are apt tothink of those far away, whom we have 
never seen, as people without feeling, sense or humor, and 
of very little consequence in general. I want to introduce 
you to a Korean gentleman, as full of fun, life, intelligence 
and gentlemanliness as you are apt to meet combined in 
one person. Heis about five feet four inches in stature, 
and probably weighs one hundred and ten or fifteen pounds. 
He is right in saying that heis considerably smaller than 
the average Korean. 

Like the most of his countrymen, he has an olive or 
brown skin. His eyes are not quite so obliquely set as 
those of his much-respected neighbor, the Chinaman. The 
crown of his head, of coarse black hair, has been shaven 
ever since his marriage. The remaining hair is gathered 
up and bound into a tall knot on the top of his head, soas to 
cover the shaved spot. Before he was married, regardless 
of his age, he was-calied a boy, and treated as such. He 
did not shave his head then, but let his hair hang down his 
back in a long braid like agirl. His bright, friendly face 
is set off by a very good black mustache, and ten or twenty 
other long black hairs on all the rest of his face, which he 
calls a beard, and of which he is very proud. He has never 
shaved, and would consider it a disgrace to do so. 

His style of conversation will seem quite formal] ; but as 
you come to know and respect Mr. Ko, you find that he is 
just as interesting a man as you could hope to meet in several 
days’ search. He has a wife and children away up in 
North Korea. He often lies awake at night, especially if 
a letter does not come, wondering about them, anxious 
lest the boy will not receive a good education in his ab- 
sence; it doesn’t make much difference about his girl. 

Of Korea’s twelve or fifteen millions of people the aver- 
age man is not nearly so well educated or so interesting as 
Mr. Ko, altho his education is confined to a study of the 
Chinese characters. As a nation they are desperately 
poor. They are called lazy; yet when any incentives are 
given to induce them to work, | think they are fairly in- 
dustrious. Idleness seems the wiser course where all: the 
results of labor are stolen from the people by lazy and vil- 
lainous officials. Work is considered disgraceful; only 
coolies do manual labor. Scholars and gentlemen would 
rather starve than work, and are sometimes driven to that 
extremity when there does not happen to be any more pros- 
perous relative upon whom they can sponge. Only the 
Gospel can change these conditions. 

Only a few years ago Mr. Ko bad never heard of Christ, 
and then listened with much suspicion. Now he has a 
well-marked Chinese Bible and knows its contents better 
than many who have listened to sermons all their lives. 
Better still he has taken Jesus Christ to be his Savior 
from sin. He often speaks of him to his fellow-country- 
men, who are apt to listen with as much surprise and sus- 
picion as he did afew years ago. Some months ago he 
came to Fusan as teacher to a missionary physician. One 
among the doctor’s patients, who showed an interest in 
the Gospel, had walked a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles to be treated. Mr. Kim heard and heard again until 
interest grew to a kind of belief. The other day his father, 
an old man of seventy-two, came and took him to his far 
inland home. He took with him some knowledge of the 
Gospel, his Bible, and several Christian books. Very few 
of his neighbors ever saw a foreigner, or heard of Christ ; 
but if when the missionary shall reach his secluded city he 
finds a little group of anxious inquirers waiting for bis 
coming to explain to them more fully about Christianity 
it will not be more than experience may lead us to hope. 
Faith sees in these beginnings a beginning of the fulfill- 
ment of the promises of Christ. Even the remote moun- 
tain hamlets of hermit Korea are hearing the news that 
a Savior hascome. But this is only a beginning. In thou- 
sands of places literally nothing has been done. There is 
still very much land to be possessed. 

Fusan. 








PERSIA. 
A PERPLEXITY. 


BY THE REV. J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church. 





THERE are over twenty young men in America from the 
limited field of our station. Some of them are well edu- 
cated, and ask the question why they should not be sent 
out by our Board on the same salary and standing as 
American missionaries. The reasons urged are such as 
these : (1) They are as well educated as American mission- 
aries, and why should they not live as well and have the 
same salary ? (2) Such young men often have special quali- 
fications in respect to language and the adaptability to 
Eastern life which no foreign missionary can have. (3) The 
true fraternity of all brethren in Christ, in whom there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, can be thus demonstrated ; and 
the world needs to see the demonstration. 

The practical difficulties are many, such as the following: 
1. Jealousies and discontent would be engendered among 
the native pastors and helpers who have not enjoyed the 
advantages of an American education, and who are de- 
pendent on the humble support given by their people. 
Shall men, simply because they have been educated in 
America, cease to be Persians or to depend on their own 
people for support and have a'title to a high salary, while 
men who have never been to America, but who are tried, 
wise and experienced pastors, are content to live as their 
people live? 2. The example of such men will greatly 
hinder the raising up of pastors_and preachers content to 
live in the humble style of the common people of this land, 
and to spend and be spent in humble labors for the good of 
such people. It will. greatly retard self-support, for the 





standard is raised far above the ability of the churches, 
3. The homogeneity of missionary counsels would be great- 
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ly impaired, The missionaries are the agents of the Amer- 
ican churches, and Persians are illy fitted to act as such 
agents. At least in case of disaffection among foreign 
missionaries, disaffected individuals may withdraw, and 
the disturbance of feeling be limited, which could not.be 
the case if natives of the country were involved. 

Here is the problem. It no doubt perplexes other fields 
as well as ours. I will suggest two principles that may 
help toward its solution. 1. Self-denying devotion to 
Christ is the basis of all missionary work. The missionary 
is the servant of Christ who puts aside the motives of gain, 
promotion and self-aggrandizement. Let us keep to this 
principle. A comfortable support is what the American 
missionary expects from his Board. We are to live in 
such a manner as best to promote the work, with simplici- 
ty and economy, but not to cbange the American style 
of living for the Persian except for very clear reasons. 
The Persian brethren should equally apply the princi- 
ple. Their styleof living is simpler and less expensive 
than the American. They should live among their 
people and expect a comfortable support. 2. Ameri- 
can missionaries and Persian brethren are on the same 
standing in the Church of Christ and they consult 
together on equal terms in presbyteries and commit- 
tees and are in co-operation in mission work. Here is the © 
true fraternity, neither Jew nor Greek. The better way is 
to follow these lines of brotherly union and co-operation, 
and more and more responsibility will rest on the most, 
worthy and Christlike without reference to‘an education in 
America. Is it not possible that our brethren in America 
shall return on these principles and be very useful ” 

Oroomia. 
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LATE ASSYRIOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE. 


[From his Presidential Address before the Assyriological Subsec- 
tion of the Oriental Congress.] 





WE Assyriologists have sometimes been accused of pandering 
to the desire of the public for something sensational. But the 
fault lies not with ourselves, but with the subject of our studies. 
The results of Assyriological research have so frequently been 
unexpected and revolutionary that the very announcement of 
them has necessarily created what is termed a “ sensation” in the 
intellectual world. The initial fact of the recovery of a vast and 
ancient literature, lighting up all corners of the old Oriental 
world, and bringing a dead past once more to life, is of itself a 
“sensation ” of the first rank. Equally startling, equally sensa- 
tional, was the discovery, made almost at the outset of Assyrian 
investigation, that not only was this literature preserved in well- 
arranged libraries, it also comprised grammars, vocabularies and 
reading books, as well as numberless works translated from a 
language which was even then already extinct. 

These first fruits of Assyriological discovery were a foretaste of 
what was to follow. Before long the familiar names of the 
princes of the Old Testament were found in the cuneiform rec- 
ords, and we could read the account of Sennacherib’s campaigns 
against Judah, as given by himself. Then came Mr. George 
Smith’s discovery of the Chaldean account of the deluge, with its 
striking likeness to the account recorded in the Book of Genesis. 
and its important bearing on the criticism of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Lastly, there has been the discovery of the tablets of Tel 
el-Amarna, perhaps the most wonderful of all, with the glimpse 
it has afforded us into the social and political life of Canaan, in 
the century before the Exodus, and the proof that it has given us 
of the extraordinary literary activity of that early age. 

The discovery of the tablets of Tel el-Amarna has led to 
another discovery, which is a veritable romance of archeological 
science. Among the letters written in the Babylonian language. 
and in the cuneiform characters of Babylonia, which were sent 
tothe later kings of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty by the gov- 
ernors and vassal chieftains of Canaan, and which have been 
found in the mounds of Tel el-Amarna, are a good many dis- 
patches from the south of Palestine. Several of these are from 
the vassal king of Jerusalem, who claims to hold his office, not 
by hereditary descent, or by the appointment of his suzerain the 
Pharaoh, but in consequence of an oracle of a native god. Other 
dispatches are from the governors of cities, which had been de- 
prived of their own kings. One of these cities was Lachish, the 
governor of which was at one time a certain Zimrida or Zimridi. 
Among the Tel el-Amarna tablets is a letter from this Zimrida, 
which runs as follows: 
ip tunes Meaeok thes tercibes AAT, Gee tooteaee ee he eins 
Lachish. Thy servant,the dust of thy feet,at the feet of the 
king my lord, the Sun-god from Heaven, bows himself seven 
times seven. I have very diligently listened to the words of the 


messenger, whom the king, my lord, has sent to me, and now | 
have dispatched (a mission) according to his message.” 


We learn from the King of Jerusalem that Zimrida was subse- 
quently murdered at Lachish by some of “ the servants of the 
king,” and a new governor must have been appointed in his place, 
As the Telel-Amarna collection contains a letter from another 
governor of Lachish called Zabni-el, it is probab!e that this Zabni- 
el was his successor. Be this as it may, we now know that at the 
close of the fifteenth century before our era, Lachish was goyern- 
ed by a certain Zimrida in the name of the Egyptian king. 

Now, two years ago, Dr. Flinders Petrie undertook excavations 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund, in an artificial mound in 
southern Palestine, called Tel el-Hesy. Tho want of time pre- 
vented him from doing much more than cutting a section 
through the Tel, what he found, added to his long practical ex- 
perience as an excavator, enabled him to come to one or two 
conclusions of considerable importance. In the first place he 
identified the Tel with the long-lost site of Lachish, one of the 
chief fortresses of the old kingdom of Judah. Inthe second place 
he founded the sci of Palestinian archeology. His previous 
discoveries in Egypt enabled him to date certain pottery which 
he had disinterred at Tel el-Hesy, at a particular depth, and in 
this way to arrange in chronological order the various strata of 
which the tel was composed, The lowest stratum, that upon 
which the débris of the later towns rested, went back, according 
to this arrangement, to pre-Israelitish times. The ruined city it 
represented must have been one of those cities of the Amorites 
which had been garrisoned by Egyptian troops before the daysof 
the Israelitish invasion of Canaan. 

Dr. Petrie returned to his work in Egypt, and the expense of 
clearing away the superincumbent rubbish, so as to reach the 
remains of the Amorite city, was so great as to make it questiona- 
ble whether it was worth while to persevere in the work. But 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets had already been discovered, and, with 
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the exception of those which had been secured for the British | 


Museum, they were all in the hands of Assyrian scholars. We 
knew, therefore, that Lachish had been the residence of an 
Egyptian governor, and as letters had been sent from it to Egypt, 
it was reasonable to suppose that other letters had been received 
in itand stored away among the official archives. Accordingly I 
pleaded for a continuance of excavations at Tel el-Hesy, and 
promised the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund that 
sooner or later cuneiform inscriptions would be found in the ruins 
of the Amorite town. 

My pleadings were successful, and Mr. Bliss was appointed to 
continue the work. The first results were disappointing. A con- 
siderable amount of money and labor was spent, and little was 
found except Greek pottery belonging to the uppermost stratum 
of the Tel. It was not until the excavations were on the point of 
being closed for the season, at the beginning of the June of the 
present year, that the great discovery was made. 

Mr. Bliss had eventually made his waytothe débris of the 
Amorite city, and hislatest work must have been in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the Governor’s palace, if not within the walls of 
the palace itself. Various objects were found which take us 
back to the age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, and prove that Dr. 
Petrie was right in the relative ages he assigned tothe successive 
strata of the mound. Among the objects are Egyptian scarabs 
and beads of the time of the eighteenth dynasty, and one of the 
beads has upon it the name and royal title of-Queen Teie, the 
wife of Amendéphis III and the mother of Amendphis IV, to whom 
most of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence was adidressed. Be- 
sides the scarabs and beads there is also a porcelain cylinder, 
which must have been manufactured in Egypt, tho it is modeled 
after the pattern of a Babylonian one. But this was not the only 
seal-cylinder which was discovered; there are also cylinders 

which had been imported from Babylonia itself, and which be- 
long to about B.c. 2000-1500, as well as cylinders which were 
made in Syria and Cyprus, in rude imitation of those of Chaldea. 
Similar seal-cylinders have been found in the prehistoric tombs 
of Cyprus, the date of which is now fixed for the first time. In- 
teresting as the cylinders and beads may be, and eloquently as 
they testify to the correctness of Dr. Petrie’s chronological con- 
clusions, their interest is far surpassed by that of a discovery 
which was made on the very day the approach of summer caused 
the work of excavation to be closed. A small clay tablet was 
brought to light, covered with cuneiform characters. 

1 awaited the arrival in England of a cast of it with almost 
breathless anxiety. Forgeries of so-called cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on large slabs of stone have been somewhat plentiful in 
Palestine of late, and I feared that the new discovery might turn 
out to be a disappointment of the same kind. My feeling of re- 
lief, therefore, may be imagined when the cast arrived—for the 
tablet itself, in accordance with the terms of the firman, remains 
in the hands of the Turks—and I found that the text was not only 
genuine, but of the age of the Tel el-Amarna dispatches. The 
handwritiag was similar to that of the letters from Southern 
Palestin: contained in the Tel el-Amarna collection, and the lan- 
guage and formule of the inscription were similar also. The 
promise I had made to the Committee of the Fund was fulfilled, 
and the first written record of pre-Israelitish times ever found in 
the soil of Palestine had been brought to light. 

But this was not all. When I came to copy and read the text, 
1 found that it was a letter in which the name of that very Zim- 
rida, with whom the Tel el-Amarna tablets had just made us 
acquainted, is twice mentioned. Such a discovery is without 
precedent in the annals of archeology. The fellahin ot Upper 
Egypt come across a collection of cuneiform documents, some of 
which turn out to be letters from the south of Canaan, among 
them being a letter from a certain governor of Lachish named 
Zimrida. Hardly had the documents been copied and published, 
when Dr. Flinders Petrie identifies the site of Lachish, and shows 
that the ruins of the Amorite city of which Zimrida was gov- 
ernor still exist on the spot. The spade of the excayator is driven 
into the ground, the Amorite stratum is at length reached, and 
lo! a cuneiform tablet is discovered buried in the soil. And this 
tablet, the first which is found, proves to contain the name of the 
very governor with whom, but a few months previously, the 
tablets of Tel el-Amarna had made us acquainted. For more 
than 3,000 years the letter which Zimrida had addressed to the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, and the letter which he had read at home had 
been lying beneath the ground, the one on the banks of the Nile, 
and the other on the desolate site in Southern Palestine. But 
the time has come when the archeologist and the Assyriologist 
can work together; and, guided by the Assyriologist, the arche- 
ologist has persevered in his work in Palestine until at last his 
efforts have been rewarded, and the broken halves of a corre- 
spondence which was carried on before Moses was born, have been 
once more joined together. 

The letter which has been discovered at Lachish contains some 
words, of the exact meaning of which Iam not certain; and the 
decipherment of it is rendered still further difficult by the fact 
that the original has been claimed by the Turkish Government, 
casts only having arrived in this country. But, so farasI can 
make it out, the translation would. be as follows: 


“(To wits aie _ 
a’ at thy tee Verily thou esa that nt Proerete mn a 
have brought the spoil (?) of the city, and Dan-Hadad says to 

C1) ba 4 and 3 < nmghen eg rhinos! 
since I am prefect (?) over the country of the King, and it has acted 
. . . Which I have brought (?) from the oy hgeneape™ 

have sent Bel (?)-banilu; and . . . -rabi-ilu-yuma [khir] has 
dispatched his brother to this country to [strengthen it].” 

The importance of the tablet lies more in what it implies than 
in what it actually contains. It is a proof that Mr. Bliss has 
found his way to the entrance of the archive-chamber of the 
Amorite city of Lachish, and that before long the collection of 
tablets that was stored in it will be in our hands. Doubtless the 
larger part of the collection will consist of letters, but the anal- 
ogy of the collection discovered at Tel el-Amarna would lead us to 
the belief that other texts also will be met with among them. 
More than one of the legends of Babylonia was included among 
~ archives of Tel el-Amarna, as well as dictionaries and lists of 
igns. 

The existence of such legends in the libraries and archive- 
chambers of Canaan would explain the strong Babylonian color- 
ing not only of the cosmology and mythology of Phenicia, but 
also of the earlier chapters of Genesis. It would no longer be 
necessary to suppose, as has been somewhat the fashion of late 
years, that the close similarity of the Babylonian and the biblical 
accounts of the Deluge was due to Jewish intercourse with Baby- 
lonia in the age of the Captivity. It would further explain the 
Palestinian character of the Elohistic version of the story, which 
shows that it had already been long at home in Canaan before it 
was embodied in the Old Testament. If Babylonian legends made 
their way to the archive-chamber of the Egyptian Pharaoh, it 
would have been because they had first made their way tothe 
libraries and archive-chambers of Palestine. The fact 
that the Babylonian language, and the complicated syllabary of 

were the common medium of intercourse in the civil- 
ized East in the century before the Exodus, shows plainly that 
Babylonian influence in WesternAsia had been long and profound, 





The further fact that each district of Western Asia had its own 
peculiar form of cuneiform script, so that we can now tell by 
merely glancing at the handwriting of a tablet whether it had 
been sent from Mitanni, from the land of the Amorites, from 
Phenicia, or from Jerusalem, makes it pretty clear that a knowl- 
edge of Babylonian literature had formed a large part of the 
Babylonian influence which had been carried to the West. One 
of the cities of Southern Canaan, which were destroyed by the 
Israelites, was Kirjath-Sepher, or ‘ Book-town,’ and long before 
the discovery of the Tel el-Amarna collection I had maintained 
that the name indicated the establishment there of a library of 
clay books similar to those which existed in Babylonia or 
Assyria. 

The cuneiform tablet, therefore, which has been discovered 
by Mr. Bliss at Lachish, is an earnest of more important discov- 
eries that are yet to be made, not only at Lachish, but also on 
other sites of early Canaanitish culture. Clay does not perish 
like papyrus or parchment, and we may consequently expect 
soon to hear of discoveries of ancient libraries in Palestine, 
stocked with books on imperishable clay. What these libraries 
may contain who can say? Letters there certainly will be; 
copies, also, of Babylonian books; and. the analogy of the libra- 
ries of Chaldea justifies us in believing that we shall also find 
in them records of the cities of Palestine, and histories of the 
days when Abram the Hebrew contended with the armies of 
Elam and Babylonia, or paid tithes to the King of Jerusalem. 


> 
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....The hypothesis of the Egyptologist, Henry Brugsch 
that the stone found at Luxor, by the American traveler 
Wilbour, is an extra-biblical confirmation of the seven 
years famine in the days of Joseph as recorded in Gen. 
87-45, is meeting with opposition all along the line. All 
the more is this the case because Brugsch had promised to 
furnish ‘‘manna food for Bible students.’”’ Nestle, the 
new Professor of Semitic languages at Tiibingen, reminds 
Brugsch that the Pharaoh mentioned in the inscription 
asrulingin the days of the famine (i.¢., Tosertasis, the 
sixth king of the third dynasty of Manetho), has by nota 
single argument been identified with the contemporary of 
Joseph ; nor has any proof been adduced to show that the 
famine mentioned by the Luxor stone has anything to do 
with that in the days of Joseph. In the same way Profes- 
sor Budde, of Bonn rejects Brugsch’s hypothesis, also on 
the ground of a failure to make out acase. 





....Ata recent conference in Cairo, held at the residence 
of Madam and Dr. Grant Bey, Mr. W. M. F. Petrie exhib- 
ited plaster mold taken from the head of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh Khu-en-Aten immediately after death. Just 
how it is known that a cast was made of this celebrated 
monarch’s face immediately after his decease is not 
stated in the report of the conference; but the copy 
is said to have been derived from a temple, discovered by 
Mr. Petrie, built in honor of Khu-en-Aten, and fully to 
confirm by the intelligent expression of its visage those 
high intellectual qualities, advanced ideas, and spiritual 
character, for which this king is noted n history. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 30TH. 


THE GOSPEL PREACHED AT ANTIOCH.—Acts U1, 
19-30, 


NotEs.—‘' As far as Phenicia and Cyprus and Anti- 
och,”—Phenicia included such important cities as Tyre 
and Sidon. Cyprus was at that time an island of great 
importance, and Antioch, tho much smaller than Rome, 
was the capital of the great province of Roman Syria, 
second but to Alexandria in size and influence among the 
other cities of the Roman Empire. It was a meeting point 
of Eastern and Western religions, and so well fitted for the 
spread of a new religion. “* Speaking the word to none 
save only to Jews.’’—This would include, of course, 
Jewish proselytes. “Unto the Greeks also.”— 
These men of Cyprus and Cyrene were Hellenistic 
Jews living at Jerusalem. Having become followers 
of Christ they fled to their former homes at the rise 
of the persecution and there,so the best moderna critics 
hold, preached not to Hellenistic Jews alove, but to the 
Greeks about them. “The report concerning them 
came to the ears of the Church.’”’—The report that 
Gentiles were receiving Christ. “And they sent 
forth Barnabas.”—The reasoa why Barnabas was 
selected for this difficult mission where there might 
be differeuces of opinion as to the work is evidently 
set forth in v. 24, “And he went forth 
to Tarsus to seek for Saul.’’—Barnoabas and 
Saul had met several years before at Jerusalem, when 
Barnabas had introduced him to the Apostles and had 
vouched for hissincerity. Since then Saul had been living 
and, no doubt, preaching Christ in his own city of Tarsus. 
‘* Called Christians.’’—A name given by the Gentiles 
and spreading from such an important center over the Ro- 
man world. If the new religion had received its namein 
Jerusalem, the followers of Christ would have been called 
“‘Galileans”’ or *‘ Nazarenes.’’———“‘ Which came to pass 
in the days of Claudius.’”’—This famine, according to 
Josephus, occurred A.D, 44, and settles a date in Paul’s life. 

Instruction.—Christ had told his disciples when perse- 
cuted in one city, to flee to another; tho ready to suffer 
when need be, they were not to court martyrdom ; so pass- 
ing from city to city the Gospel was spread by them all 
the sooner, and the persecution only strengthened the 
Church. 

Philip and Peter also preached to the Gentiles ; but this 
was the first church established among the Gentiles that 
was large enough to be recognized, and it was established 
by lay effort. 

It is not necessary to be an authorized teacher of the 
Church to have the grace of God on our work. These men 
taught by the way ; any one who feels an impulse to work for 
Christ can improve opportunities and find them whether 
at home or abroad, as well abroad as at home. This action 
of the early Church also teaches that good men may wisely 





























suspect new methods of work, but it also teaches that they 





will investigate before judging, and that they will choose 
for judges good men full of the Holy Ghost and of faith. 
Also the lesson may be drawn that new methods, even tho 

they seem revolutionary, must be approved if the grace of 
God accompanies them. Sunday-schools and Christian 

Endeavor societies were opposed at first bysome good men 
because they were new methods ; but when the grace of God 
was seen in them good men were glad and welcomed them. 

Barnabas gave the best advice that could be given to 
workers on new lines. Heexhorted them to hold fast to the 
Lord Jesus and, so long as this is done new work will be 
full of good results. 

One more lesson to be learned is that when called Chris- 
tians it is high time to go to work. 

These men of Antioch would not have been worthy of 
their new name, had they not sent relief to the brethren in 
Judea, even tho they wefe of another city and even another 
country. The love of Christ cons trained them, whether 
they were Gentiles or Jews, to love one another. When we 
have determined to do any good work it is best to make 
sure that we doit. The will todo comes from God. The 
impulse is a moving of the Holy Spirit, and there is no 
surer way of grieving the Spirit of Grace than by neglect- 
ing or forgetting to do the good deeds that we resolve in 
our better moments to do. This is especially true of 
benevolences. When we determine to give to a good 
cause it is best to make sure of it by giving now before we 
forget or apply the money to our own selfish purposes. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST 


ANDERSON, TuHOos., Pueblo, Col., resigns. 

BIGGER, J. H., New York, N. Y., called to Hoosac Tunnel, Mass. 

BURGESS, I. J., Dedham, Mass., accepts call to Canaan, N. H. 

BURD, N. S., La Grange, accepts call to McGrawville, N. Y. 

BURROUGHS, E., Moriah, N. Y., resigns. 

—. J. H., Milledgeville, Il., accepts call to Council Bluffs, 
a. 





EARLE, E. B., West Wardsboro, Vt., called to Deerfield, N. H. 

HALLIWELL, G. W., Tottenville, N. Y., accepts call to Smith- 
port, Penn. 

HARRIS, E. J., Markam, Ont., accepts call to Alma, Mich, 

HILLIARD, O. A., Plymouth, accepts call to Salem, Mass. 

LAMB, J. C., Brewster, Mass., accepts call to Wilmington, Del. 

LAPPEUS, D. P., Aldenville, accepts callto Forest City, Penn. 

LEWIS, J. C., Emerson, called to Bedford, Ia. 

LILLEY, E. F., Huntington, O., resigns. 

LOCKE, Artuur, Sanbornton, accepts call to Bradford, N. H. 

Ae, GEORGE, Osage City, Kan., accepts call to Freeport, 

e 


4 . 
PARIRIDGS, LYMAN, Westminster, called to West Dedham, 
Mass. 
SIMMONS, E. 8., Cohoes, accepts call to Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 
STONECIPHER, M. C., Sun Prairie, Wis., resigns. 
THOMSON, Wo. H., Ypsilanti, Mich., resigns. 
TOY, D. S., Crisfield, Md,, accepts call to Williamsbridge, N. Y. 
VINE, J. T., New York, N. Y.,: resigns. 
WARREN, Gro. F., Saginaw, Mich., resigns. 
WHITCOMB, W. W., Flushing, called to Chelsea, Mich. 
WHseen, A.M., D.D., Kalamazoo, Mich., called to Holyoke, 
ass. 


WOOD, J. M., Plattsmouth, Neb., accepts call to South Ottum- 
wa, Ia. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
aa "> “idl C. W., Franklin Grove, T11., accepts call to Syracuse, 

Neb. 


ARCHIBALD, ‘ANDREW W., Davenport, Ia., called to South 
Weymouth, Mass. 


BA a. ALBERT H., Elgin, IL, accepts cali to Zion ch., Toronto, 
Jan. 


BATTEY, RicHarp H., Crookston, Minn., resigns. 

BAXTER, THOMAS G., Frankfort, Mich., resigns. 

BREHM, WILu14M E., Kinsley, accepts call to Downs, Kan. 

CARTER, Homer W., Platteville, Wis., resigns. 

CRIPPS, PH1Lip M., Custer, accepts call to Bridgeport, Mich. 

uae FRANK W.,ord. and inst. Oci. 7th, Cumberland Center, 
e. 


DIXON, M. CouPLAND, Freeport, accepts call to Ironton, Mich. 
DOLE, SYLvEstTER R., Chester and Kirtland, O., resigns. 
FINDLEY, Joun R., Cleveland, accepts call to Akron, O. 


FITZ, ARTHUR G., South Paris, accepts call to North Bridgeton 
and Harrison, Me. 


GLIDDON, A. M., Appleton, Minn., resigns. 

HARDY, DANIEL W., Bethel, Me., resigns. 

HARESNAPE, WI11L.1AM, Gaylord, accepts call to Kirwin, Kan. 
2; ‘maceobeanee C., ord. recently, Central Park ch., Chicago, 


JANES, WILLIAM H., Ransom, Mich,, resigns. 

LOBA, J. FRANK Jackson, Mich., called to Evanston, L111. 

MILLAR, WILLIAM, ord. Oct. 4th, Kalkaska, Mich. 

—— WILLIAM, New Britain, accepts call to Buckingham, 

onn. 

RACEIINE: ALMON J., Skowhegan, Me., called to Marlboro, 
Mass. 

SOULE, SHERROD, inst. Oct. 6th, Naugatuck, Conn. 


STEINER, Epwarbp A., St. Cloud, accepts call to Pacific ch., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

SWARTHOUT, G. E., Flint, accepts call to Perry, Mich. 

WALLACE, Ropmrt W., Wakefield, Mass., resigns. 

WATHEN, Joun M., Oxford, Me., resigns. 

WISWALL, ALEXANDER, Sturbridge, accepts call to Upton, 


Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


— ALEXANDER, Philadelphia, Penn., called to Seattle, 

ash. 

ty ADOLos, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to St. Louis, 
o. 


ALLEN, THomas, Washington, D. C., died Oct. 9th, aged 44. 

BAKER, Enos P., Santa Monica, Cal., resigns. 

BEAN, GEORGE W., Clay Center, accepts call to Independence, 
Kan. 


COUNTERMINE, J. W., York, Penn., called to Beatrice, Neb. 
JENNINGS, P. S., Crofton, Penn., resigns. 

McCASLIN, CHARLES H., Detroit, Mich., called to Bucyrus, O. 
McNIGHT, Wo. J., New Brunswick, N. J.. resigns. 

seeta IP. J- L., Louisville, Ky., accepts call to Washington 


McNALLY, W., Shenandoah, called to Northumberland, Penn. 
MEALY, A. A., Pittsburg, accepts call to Bridgeville, Penn. 
MILLS, Joun N., inst. Oct. Ist, Evanston, Ill. 

NG POON CHEW, ord. Oct. 2d, San Francisco, Cal. 
PFANSTIEL, A. A., Denver, Col., called to Shelbyville, Ind. 
SHARPLESS, ALBERT, Trenton, O., resigns. 

SPENCER, J. G., Papillion, Me., called to Cong. ch., Berlin, 


TUSS, Wa. H., called to Green Spring, O. 
WEAVER, Jossru L., Burgettstown, called io Philadelphia, 





Penn. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSHUA R. GID- 
DINGS.* 

It is difficult to realize that to the gen- 
eration of younger people now coming on 
the stage and taking the administration 
of affairs into their hands this volume 
will be ancient history. Between this 
generation and the one it is succeeding 
the difference is greater, perhaps, than 
was ever known before in the whole his- 
tory of the world between two genera- 
tions, one following the other directly. 
These differences, which call for no invid- 
ious comparisons, need not be dwelt on 
here further than to notice how much of 
them is due to the dying away since 1864 
of the antislavery struggle, from which it 
was wholly impossible even for the triflers 
of those times to keep aloof. 

What that struggle was in its intensity, 
what it meant to those directly engaged in 
it, what it meant to the nation at large, 
and what it meant to American society, no 
one who was not alive before Mr. Buchan- 
ah’s Administration began can have any 
adequate personal knowledge. That it 
was the greatest period in American 
history we who stood so near and were 
in the thick of it are perhaps debarred 
from saying, tho we may think so. It 
was a schooling which left its mark on 
the generation, and gave a_ sturdy 
strength to their convictions, and a 
certain positive and militant tone to 
their ethics which was most character- 
istic of the times, as if a man expected to 
do battle for what he believed. It may 
not have been the pleasantest feature in 
the social life of the day. It bore hard on 
some peace-loving souls, and it gave an 
abrupt, angular hardness to the national 
character which the world in general did 
not appreciate, but which was really the 
index of the storm and stress of heroic 
times. 

There is a sense in which such times are 
not favorable to the development of life 
and character. Human nature takes on 
in them a storm-swept aspect. But they 
are great times; and whether they surpass 
other times or not in the ratio of great 
men they add to the roll of fame, they 
serve the far better and higher purpose of 
raising the average of character and the 
moral standards of men, thus doing gvod 
service for the quieter times which their 
stern and rough evangel ushers in. 

The finest feature in the period to which 
we refer was its ethical tone. We use the 
word ethical to claim the least for it. We 
might call it religious. In general it took 
this higher form of religious conviction. 
The impulse that carried men to the bat- 
tle field was duty. The motive that sus- 
tained them in the long struggle against 
slavery was duty to God. It was to this 
that patriot orators appealed when they 
went through the towns for recruits. This 
‘moral imperative,” as Kant called it, 
supplied backbone for the Kansas and 
Nebraska campaign. It was the same 
voice which Luther heard at Worms 
when he cried, ‘* Ich kann nicht anders.” 

Considering the enormous differences 
of the times we now live in we may not 
wonder at the falling off in this ethical 
feeling as the characteristic of the new 
generation; but it is a loss distinct and 
great, a loss that has already cost us 
much which a nation can ill afford to lose 
and which promises to cost us much 
more. 

We can hardly name a volume which 
brings out the characteristic moral tone 
and quality of that period in one systematic 
and complete whole as the Life of Joshua 

R. Giddings by his son-in-law, the Hon. 
George W. Julian. Giddings died in 1864, 
nearly a year before Lincoln, when the 
War was entering its last stage and when 
the march of Sherman to the Savannah 
had shown what its result must be. He 
had taken his seat in Congress for the first 
time in December, 1838, as a Whig. The 

* THE LIFE OF JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS. By GEORGE 


W. JULIAN, Author of “ Political Recollections.”” A. 
C. McOlurg & Co., Chicago. $2.50. 
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Amistad Captive case was then near at 
hand, and the famous slaveholders’ trial 
of John Quincy Adams for ‘perjury and 
treason” was not far in the distance. His 
public career lay thus between the two 
boundaries of the great struggle. It in- 
cluded in it every one of the great moves 
made by the slavery leadersin their suici- 
dal game, the attempt to shut out petitions 
from Congress and to suppress the citi- 
zens’ constitutional right to petition the 
Legislature ; the Florida War, on which 
Giddings was an authority and the author 
of a book that deserves to be remembered 
in the history of the times ; the Oregon 
controversy ; the admission of Texan and 
the Mexican War, and the barbarism that 
was practiced in Kansas and Nebraska. 
Through all this period Mr. Giddings 
was openly and without reserve anti- 
slavery ; but his position was not that of 
the abolitionists. He took a national posi- 
tion wholly distinct from the Garrisonians, 
tho one which was afterward taken by 
the Free Soilers in 1848 and ultimately by 
the Republicans. Mr. Giddings repre- 


‘| sents, we should say, more accurate- 


ly than any public man of his day, not 
excepting Chase, Seward or Wade, the 
line of policy on which the country was 
finally united in the war on slavery and 
in behalf of the Union. 

Mr, Julian is thoroughly familiar with 
this history in its public and in its person- 
al or biographic relations. His volume 
unites the breadth and elevation of na- 
tional history with the charm of biography, 
and is in both aspects as satisfactory a 
book as one would wish to read. It is not 
a history of the War, of whose loud alarms 
but few notes are heard in it, nor is it a 
complete history of any kind, political or 
constitutional. 

Mr. Giddings represented in his own per- 
son so much of the political movement 
against slavery, and represented it so well, 
that his Life gives the reader a view of this 
movement which he can hardly get any- 
where else and nowhere ina better, more 
living or interesting form. 

Mr. Julian quotes from Von Holst the 
opinion that ‘‘to Giddings more than to 
any other person belongs the credit of 
having, with full consciousness made [po- 
litical action] the constitutional basis of 
his entire warfare against the slaveocracy 
and of having applied it, with a consistency 
never before attained, to all questions to 
which it was pertinent.” John Quincy 
Adams suggested to him, as he did to 
Joshua Leavitt, the doctrine which became 
the cry of the Republican Party : ‘‘ Free- 
dom is national, Slavery sectional.” But 
no man did more to transform this princi- 
ple into a deadly movement on slavery 
than Giddings. And no man in his re- 
assertion of it put more fire and point into 
Adams’s original declaration that in the 
extraordinary conditions brought about 
by war, the President might emancipate 
the slaves. 

With the Garrisonians he differed in be- 
lieving that politics was the appropriate 
sphere for antislavery agitation, and it is 
in this that he represents the political 
movement which resulted at last in eman- 
cipation. 

Nothing could be more interesting to 
the student of American history than the 
account given in these pages of Mr. Gid- 
dings’s different Congressional struggles 
with the slave leaders. He was borne 
down generally. by the weight of majori- 
ties and beaten, but never without having 
put his opponents in the wrong, so openly 
that he could appeal with confidence to 
the future. 

He was the close friend of John Quincy 
Adams, so close as to be indicated as the 
Congressman who should lead the delega- 
tion at his funeral. But a partisan Con- 

gress stooped to the ignoble revenge of 
leaving him off the committee entirely, 
There was in this action of the slave 
majority a certain frankness and honesty 
which makes it easier to bear and less 
painful to recall than that Robert C. Win- 
throp omitted Mr. Giddings when he in- 
vited the Congressmen to his house and 
cut him in the street. Both Mr. Julian 
and Mr. Giddings did their best to give 
these incidents simply a political charac- 
ter and to relieve them of personal odium. 





Here they stand, however, as indications: 


of the early days of antislavery North 
and South. 

Theexamples of Giddings's oratory given 
in the volume are numerous and telling. 
They show him a most formidable oppo- 
nent, towering above the rest with his good 
six feet one of powerful humanity, imper- 
turbable, alert, and sostrong in his moral 
intrenchment as to be sure to put his an- 
tagonist in the wrong every time he en- 
countered him. He was, in Congress, the 
forerunner of Sumner, and his representa- 
tive in the House; with this difference,how- 
ever—that his sense of humor was greater, 
and that he knew better how to stand on 
guard against the brutal violence which 
threatened him as openly as it did Sum- 
ner. That plans more or less deliberate 
were made for his assassination in the 
House is rendered highly probable by Mr. 
Julian. We miss in his pages the humor- 
ous tale that once kept up the spirits of 
the North, as well as the German-Ameri- 
can’s reply to the Congressional roll-call 
to account for the absence of Messrs, Prior 
and Potter from their seats. The story 
went that, being called out by some 
doughty Southron, he surprised his foe by 
accepting the summons, and then, as the 


and conditions : thumbs of left hands tied 
together ; weapons, the biggest rawhides ; 
each party to lay on until one cried 
enough. 

This anecdote recalls a similar one of 
James Hillhouse, Congressman from Con- 
necticut, who, being sought out by his 
challenger early in the morning, received 
him in bed, with great coolness, and raising 
his brawny frame began to reply in the 
drawl, which his friends attributed to In- 
dian blood, ‘‘ Weapons these! Place here ! 
Time now!” whereupon he brought his 
bony knuckles into play and bolted his 
man through the door and down the 
stairs. 

The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. An 
Essay in the Form of Lectures. By Josiah 
Royce, Asst Professor in Philosophy in 
Harvard University. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. $2.50.) Exactly 
what faith the author of this volume holds 
it will puzzle a close reader tosay. If he 
turns to the list of his publications to see 
what he has been doing, he finds that he has 
published a moralizing, idealizing book on 
religion, part theory, part exposition, and a 
large part illusion ; another very good book 
ia two volumes in the ‘‘ State Series” on 
the history of California, and besides these 
a novel. Inaddition to all this he is the as- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard. 
The thirteen lectures which compose the vol- 
ume are really one critico historic essay, 
designed to make a systematic presenta- 
tion of the entire course of modern philos- 
ophy, to show the direction it has taken, 
the influences that have shaped it, the re- 
sults it has reached. They are presented in 
two groups, of which Part I relates to 
“Studies of Thinkers and Problems,” and 
Part II to “Suggestions of Doctrine.’ 
They are written in a fascinating style 
which carries the reader on over the most 
abstruse questions of metaphysics with a 
comfortable conviction that at last these 
high themes have falien into the hands of a 
master who makes all plain and simple. 
Measurably this is true of the first five or 
six lectures. We may even add that Dr. 
Royce makes the closest approach to the 
construction of a substantial and not illu- 
sive definition of the Hegelian. doctrine of 
universals as compared with Aristotle’s. 
He has at his command a highly fascinat- 
ing style, which, when employed on de- 
scription or narrative or the summary 
restatement of philosophical positions, is 
an enviable endowment. We should like 
it better were itattend<d with some check 
that would suppress such examples as this 
(p. 216): 


“ No, Hegel’s Absolute is, I repeat, a man of 
war. The dustand the blood of ages of human- 
ity’s spiritual life are upon him; he comes before 
us pierced and wounded, but triumphant—the 
God who has conquered contradictions, and who 
issimply the total spiritual consciousness that 
expresses, embraces, unifies and enjoys the 
whole wealth of our human loyalty, endurance 
and passion.” 





Mr. Royce proclaims in these lectures the 
failure of Hegelianism as a system. A 
great deal of it lingers with him, however, 
in non-systematic but very appreciable 
form, enough to give a certain undimen- 
sional vastness to his philosophizing and to 





challenged party, dictated these weapons f 


carry the reader on with expectations of 








effect of this Hegelian dye is seen in the 
treatment of Kant who is left in these lec- 
tures high and dry on an agnostic negution 
which is the very worst inference that 
modern atheism has attempted to fasten 
on his philosophy. Kant’s world is not a 
phenomenal world. He maintained the 
transcendence of the Ding an sich, but not 


its non-existence. Phenomena are con- 


ditioned in his view on transcendent 
noumena, but transcendence does not affect 
their reality. Professor Royce accepts an 
idealistic scheme for the world, one that 
makes the [dee supreme, and believes in its 
moral order. But there is a Hegelian qual- 
ity in it which makes it more than difficult 
to keep out of mysticism, on the one hand, 
or fatalism on the other, both of which 
are, to do Dr. Royce justice, equally ab- 
horrent to him. There must be some vig- 
orous faith in an author who writes (p. 
460): 


“So we say to the willful sinner . . . The 
hatred and condemnation of just your life and 
character makes God holy.” 


This, however, is Hegelian. So isthe whole 
treatment of pessimism and the conclusion 
in which Mr. Royce takes refuge for com- 
fort that this world is dominated by a mor- 
al order and “isthe world of the Logos.” 
Heis, however, as far from optimism as 
from pessimism, and gives us some weighty 
sentences on these subjects which we tran- 
scribe (p, 448): 

“T still regard as one of the most lamentable 
and disheartening features in our modern life the 
dreary opposition between those who, studying 
the orderof Nature as science shows it, remain 
agnostic about the spiritual realities of the 
world, and those who,on the other hand, believ- 
ing as they say, in a divine order, remain gently 
optimistic, and refuse to look at the woes and 
horrors of the worldof Darwin and of science, 
because forsooth, since the Lord reigns, all must 
be right with the world. Thus, on the one hand, 
we have a romantic idealism that loves, with 
false liberalism, to cheapen religious faith by 
ignoring all the graver dogmas of the tradition- 
al creeds, that invents, meanwhile, social utopi- 
as, that denies the profound waywardness and 
wickedness of human nature, and that refuses to 
grapple by the throat the realills of life; while, 
on the other hand, we have an agnosticism that 
refusesto believe in the spiritual, because once 
for all there isso much mischief in the phenom- 
enal order of Nature. A genuine synthesis of 
this optimism and its opposing pessimism, a 
spiritual idealism that does not deny the reality 
and the gravity of evil, a religion that looks for- 
ward to the day of the Lord as to something very 
great and therefore very serious, and that 
accepts life as something valuable enough to 
be tragic—this is what we need.” 

This is strong and true; but if it shows 
anything, it shows the potency and value 
in human life, of a word which we nowhere 
find in these pages—the word faith. 


A Treatise on Asiatic Cholera. By F.C. 
Wendt, M.D? (William Wood & Co., New 
York. $2.00.) Thisis a timely and valuable 
presentation of the history of Asiatic Chol- 
era, of the various views that have been held 
from time to time as to its origin and 
causes, together with several important 
chapters on its symptoms, diagnosis,preven- 
tion and treatment. The author was fortu- 
nate in securing such authorities as Peters, 
McClellan, Hamilton and Sternburg for 
particular sections. No one iu the country 
is better fitted than Dr. Peters to give the 
general history of the disease and of the 
principal epidemics previous to the present 
one. Itisno rapid study, but the author, 
with material long on hand, has put itin con- 
secutive and excellent form. Surgeon Mc- 
Clellan, in his volume o:: the Cholera of 1873, 
had before shown his fitness for the portion 
assigned to him. Surgeon-General Hamil- 
ton treats of the Prevention of the spread 
of Cholera after much experience with epi- 
demics, and, as usual, speaks with the 
courage of his convictions. Surgeon Stern- 
burg gives clear and valuable outlines and 
details as to methods for the destruction of 
cholera germs. All these authors take it for 
granted that there is no possible working 
hypothesis except that which centers about 
the comma bacillus of Koch, and with the 
present trend of medical opinion they are 
excusable for so doing. While the 
method and necessity of quarantine is 
far from being settled by Surgeon-General 
Hamilton, he presents strong views on the 
subject. We would have been glad to have 
seen fuller detail as to the modified method 
which, for convenience, we may call that of 
New Orleans. As to disinfection we should 
not so sternly rule out everything that does 
not kill a germ, since the actual fact is, that 
whatever removes the gases of infection 
and decay does disinfect—i.e., help to pre- 
vent infection. The truth also is, that it is 
the rarest thing in the world to have all the 
germs killed by carbolic acid, or any other _ 
chemical, in the actual dealing with quarts 
of rejected fluid. They are often made safe 





solutions which do not appear. The worst 
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complete. Weare especially pleased with 
the parts which are written upon by Dr. 
Wendt. He has shown himself far more 
than an editor, or collaborator. His chap- 
ters on the “ Etiology of Cholera” go over 
the chief of the leading theories with admi- 
rable fairness. He would have done well to 
have alluded to Dr. Tyler’s pamphlet in 
1833, which, in sixty pages, discusses the 
fungoid doctrine of the disease with special 
reference to rice. There is a fairness in his 
review of the various theories and in his 
treatment of the parasitic theory which 
especially pleases us. So also the chapters 
on “ Other Views of the Nature of Cholera” 
and on the ‘ Doctrine of Koch,” are fair 
and frank. Indeed ,we have nothing but 
commendation for the excellent method in 
which he presents the whole subject as con- 
tained in Part Second. Nothing could be 
more modest and proper than his conclu- 
sions upon this part, in which he says: 

“In the opinion of the editor the probabilities 
are in favor of a further proposition ; i. e., chol- 
era is induced by the entrance into the intestines 
of peculiar minute organisms, first accurately 
described by Koch, and since known as comma 
bacilli. The writer has purposely refrained 
from placing this personal belief in the same 
category with the facts above stated. From 
this brief résumé of the editor’s views on the 
causation of Asiatic cholera it appears that our 
etiological knowledge is not as complete and sat- 
isfactory as could be wished.” 

Part 3d is also by Dr. Wendt, and 
treats of the symptoms, course, dura- 
tion and complications of cholera. As a 
treatise on practice, taken with Part 7th 
On the Treatment of Cholera, it will bear 
comparison with those of our best authors. 

The morbid anatomy and pathological 
histology are well presented in Part 4th. 
Part 5th is especially valuable as giving in 
plain detail the methods of bacterioscopy 
and the preparation of pure cultures. We 
can speak of the entire book as worthy of a 
place in every medical library. While 
cholera is old, present studies of it are com- 
paratively new and are not all conclusive 
The medical profession could{not be fur- 
nished with a better summary with which 
to study and deal with this wonderful dis- 
ease. 


Mevico in Transition from the Power of 
Political Romanism to Civil and Religious 
Liberty. By William Butler, D.D. (Hunt 
& Eaton, New York. $2.00.) This book 
tells its own story. It will have a thrilling 
interest for those who watch and pray for 
the redemption of Mexico. Our Birth- 
days toward Sunset: Seventy-one to One 
Hundred. By A.C. Thompson. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York. $1.00.) The 
venerable author of this volume loses none 
of hisgracious manner as he grows older. 
He has gleaned from many vineyards and 
ripened his vintage in the sunshine of his 
own genial mind. His volume is full of 
thoughts developed in long experience and 
expressed with the literary grace and finish 
that have now become habitual with him. 
Daily Food for Christians; being a 
Promise and another Scriptural Portion 
for Every Day in the Year, together with 
the Verse of a Hymn. A good little devo_ 
tional manual. (Published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York, at 75 cents.) 
In the midst of all the discouraging views 
that we are called on to contemplate, we 
are glad to mention one book on the ‘“‘ hope 
ful view of Christianity in the present day,” 
Christ and Our Country. By, the Rev. 
John B. Robins, A.M. (Printed for 
the author by the M. E.' South Pub- 
lishing House, Babie & Smith, Agents, 
Nashville, Tenn. 25 cents.) A Plea for 
the Gospel. By George D. Herron, D.D. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 75 
cents.) The author of the four sermons 
which compose this little collection is 
pastor of the Congregational Church, Bur- 
lington, Ia., and well known for the 
strength, sense and pungent earnestness of 
his preaching. These four were prepared 
to be preached to preachers, and are all the 
better on that account to be read by lay- 
men. Beside the Waters of Comfort; 
Thoughts from Many Minds, will be found 
a useful devotional manual, compiled by 
the skilled and well-practiced hand of 
Agnes Giberne. (American Tract Society, 
New York. $1.25.) Crumbs of Comfort 
is a similar book, but not a compilation. 
Itis prepared with more exclusive reference 
to the requirements of persons in afflic- 
tion. (American Tract Society, New York. 
90 cents. —_A Baker’s Dozen. By Faye 
Huntington. (American Tract Society, 
New York. 60 cents.) Young people who 
find their hearts touched with the impulse 
to be useful, which is doing so much in these 
modern days to transform society and add 
& new happiness to homes already happy by 
showing their occupants how to bring hap- 
Piness to homes that are unhappy, will be 
greatly interested in this book. It is an 























object-lesson in the art of doing good. 
Religion and Revelation. By the Rev. D. 
Van Horne, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Heidelberg Theological Semi- 
nary, Tiffin, O. (Reformed Publishing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. $1.00.) This little volume 
is designed to serve as an introduction to 
the study of Systematic Theology. It is 
based on the doctrinal teaching of the 
Heidelberg Catechism and covers the whole 
ground of theology with a brief introduc- 
tion, which will be almost equally useful 
to theological and to lay students or read- 
ers. Penitence and Peace. We have 
in this little volume a collection of twelve 
brief addresses on the Fifty-first and 
Twenty-third Psalms, by the Rev. W. C. 
E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Ely. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $1.00.) There is a rare grace 
and unction in these addresses, which leaves 
the reader a3 he follows them under the im- 
pression that they are uttered to him by a 
living voice. 


Prof. Albert S. Cook, of Yale College, 
gives usin a convenient little volume, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Addison’s Criticisms 
on Paradise Lost, and accompanies it with 
an Introduction and Notes. The Introduc- 
tion is a polemic against Matthew Arnold, 
who has severely criticised Addison as a 
critic of convention ; and he meets Arnold’s 
points by showing that the very same judg- 
ments on Milton are expressed by Dr. John- 
son, who Arnold says is free from conven- 
tion. It is’ not Professor Cook’s design to 
give anything original in the way of criti- 
cism, and he too carefully avoids it even in 
the Introduction; he simply appears to 
desire to prepare a text-book, whose notes 
shall be almost solely confined to giving 
references to allusions or quotations made 
by Addison. For that purpose they are 
very admirable altho generally very dry. 
Within this limited aim no criticism can 
lie except on the point of accuracy, altho 
we may notice that sometimes the same 
facts are repeated in the Notes which have 
been discussed in the Introduction, as in 
the quotation from Matthew Arnold on 
epic architectonics, and the quotation from 
Milton’s ‘ Tractate on Education.” Now 
and then a note seems inapt, as where it is 
stated on page 164 that the Greek word 
properly translated animal may mean im- 
age or picture; and itis not clear why, on 
the next page, it was necessary to give the 
information to a reader so ignorant as not 
to know that Achates is generally called 
“faithful” by Virgil. One error should 
be corrected on page 170, that for dignity’s 
sake Milton used the unusual name ‘‘Hese- 
bon” for Heshbon, “the Greek form for 
the Hebrew.”’ In this case both Addison 
and his commentator misapprehend Mil- 
ton’s reason for using the form. ‘‘Hesebon”’ 
is not Greek but Latin, the Greek being 
Esebon, and Milton throughout uses gener- 
ally the familiar and more euphonious 
Latin Vulgate form ; as in thesame famous 
list of fallen spirits he uses such Old Testa- 
ment names as “‘ Rabba,’’ ‘* Basan,” ‘‘Seon,”’ 
“Azotus,” ‘Ascalon,” ‘‘Accaron” and 
“Oreb,”’ all Vulgate forms. What we miss 
in the Notes is the editor’s own views or in- 
vestigations, such as we would like to see 
supplementing the extremely inadequate 
discussion by Addison,on page 28 of Mil- 
ton’s metrical methods.———The Art of 
Poetry, by Albert S. Cook, Professor of 
English Language and Literature in Yale 
University. (Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25.) 
In this handy volume Professor Cook 
has presented three celebrated essays on 
the art of poetry, namely the ‘De Arte 
Poetica,” by Horace, with Howe’s transla- 
tion in English, Vida’s Latin poem on the 
same subject with Pitt’s English rendering, 
and Boileau’s “L’ Art Poetique,” translated 
by Soane into English rhyme. Professsor 
Cook’s part of this work is excellent in 
view of his purpose, and we recommend his 
notes and comments as valuable to the stu- 
dent. The translations date froma time 
when a very wide margin was allowed the 
translators that they might not be too hard 
pressed for rhymes. These old metrical 
translations do not meet the nowaday stu- 
dent’s needs. A good prose translation of 
Horace or Boileau, or even of Vida might 
be better. Professor Cook’s book is a valu- 
able one, if but for its notes, which are full 
of the very materials most welcome to the 
average student. 


The Love of the World. A Book of Re- 
ligious Meditation. By Mary Emily Case. 
(The Century Co., New York. $1.00.) The 
author of this attractive booklet of religious 
meditations is Professor of Latin and Greek 
at'Wells College. She writes and thinks of 
personal religion and Christian experience 
in a style thoroughly modern and distinct 
from that of the medieval mystoics, par- 











ticularly unlike Thomas & Kempis, whom 
he says frankly she does not like. This is 
the charm and merit of the book. It also 
imposes upon it a certain limitation which 
prevents it from rising high above the levels 
of good sense into those of rapt contempla- 
tion. The author writes with her eyes wide 
open and fixed on the believer’s relations to 
the life around him, perhaps too wide open 
for the deepest knowledge of the inner and 
hidden life. As a book of practical wisdom 
and daily usefulness for the Christian in 
the world it is excellent. The Present 
Tenses of the Blessed Life. By F. B. Meyer. 
This is not an unknown book to us. We 
have remarked on it before, and are glad 
to see it published now for wider distribu- 
tion by Fleming H. Revell Company. (New 
York. 50 cents.) It is wholly practical, 
addressed to the believer, but speaks to 
him with adirect simplicity that comes of 
much knowledge of his needs in this world. 
Around the Home Table. By the 
Rev. J. C. Jacoby, pastor of the First Evan- 








-gelical Lutheran Church, of Nebraska City. 


(Lutheran Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia. $1.00.) We have in this volume a 
plain, sensible and useful book for the 
Christian home. The author makes great 
use of the Scripture, he avoids speculation 
and hews as close to the line as possible. 
Outline Analysis of the Books of the 
Bible. By Prof. Barnard C. Taylor, 
(American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. 75 cents.) This is biblical 
analysis reduced to the lowest terms of 
brevity. The work is done conscientiously, 
on a broad Catholic basis, and in a conserv- 
ative direction, tho without ignoring the 
prominent and generally admitted results 
of modern scholarship. 


An American Missionary in Japan. By 
the Rev. M. L. Gordon, M. D. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.25.) 
The author of this little volume is one of 
the brightest men now working in the mis- 
sion field under theA. B.C. F. M. He has 
a fresh, free, unconventional, level-headed 
way of looking at things which gives unu- 
sual value to his work both as a representa- 
tive of the mission work in Japan and as to 
the value and quality of its results. All that 
we need add for our readers’ sake is—read 
it, and read also Dr. Griffis’s Introduction. 
Christianity between Sundays. By 
George Hodges, Rector of Calvary Church, 
Pittsburg. (Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
$1.00.) These are capital sermons for the 
times, not for their eloquence, nor for any 
exceptional insight into the inner content, or 
nature or reality of spiritual truth, or of the 
experience of spiritual things, but for their 
usefulness,helpfulness and general suggest- 
iveness in dealing with the spiritual needs 
of men in the workaday life. The preacher 
has a fine imaginative way of seeing things 
and of expressing himself, and his vision 
is as comprehensive as it is direct. 
Christmas Day and Other Sermons. This 
is the latest volume published in the Second 
Edition of the works of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
(New York. $1.25.) Most of these sermons 
were preached at Guy’s Hospital. We note 
in the volume a number of sermons which 
develop some of Maurice’s most character- 
istic ideas, as, for example, those on ‘‘ The 
Kingdom which cannot be moved,” on ‘“‘The 
Perfect Sacrifice,’’ and the one preached at 
Trinity Church, Newington, on “The Chris- 
tian Covenant the Ground of National Edu- 
cation.’”’ The four sermons on the Temp- 
tation of our Lord are as suggestive as any 
Maurice ever preached. 











From Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton we 
have another popular volume, Famous 
Types of Womanhood. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) Mrs. Bolton has 
a gift for work of this kind, which shines as 
conspicuously in this series of sketches as 
in anything she hasdone. The book is, of 
course, a compilation, but it is a good com- 
pilation, done with free hand, intelligent 
purpose, and a good literary command of 
the subjects treated. The list of distin 
guished women chosen for illustraticn 
begins with Louise of Prussia, and is both 
brilliant and representative. It includes 
Madame Récamier, Susanna Wesley, Miss 
Martineau, Jenny Lind, Dorothea Dix, the 
Judsons and Amelia B. Edwards. Our 
Book; or, Literary Rambles of a Journal- 
ist. By Wa-hington Frothingham and Char- 
lemagne Tower. (G. W. Dillingham, New 
York.) This isthe second edition of a mis- 
cellany of journalistic letters, contributed 
by the Rev. Washington Frothingham, on a 
great variety of subjects, and published in 
an illustrated volume for which, we under- 
stand, the generous millionaire of Water- 
ville, Oneida County, New York, the late 
Charlemagne Tower, furnished the funds. 
The book is well manufactured, with an 
index, and contains many plums, 





Common Sense in the Household. A 
Manual of Practical Housewifery. By 
Marion Harland. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) Beyond the few touches 
here and there, which were required to jus- 
tify the new name of the “ Majority Edi- 
tion” given to this republication of Com- 
mon Sense in the Household, this volume 
remains the same standard cook-book on 
which the peace and prosperity of so many 
homes have been built for more than twenty 
years. A few new recipes will be found in 
this edition, a few more have been modified 
and some other changes introduced in the 
way of suggesting more convenient manip- 
ulation. 


Cheap-Money Experiments in Past and 
Present Times. (The Century Co., New 
York. 75 cents.) The main paper in this lit- 
tle volume has been already commended to 
our readers. As now published itis connect 
ed with a number of other equally strik- 
ing papers as to the cheap-money illusion, 
taken from the Century, such as the chap- 
ters on *‘ The Argentine Cheap-Money Par- 
adise,’’ ‘‘Mississippi’s Crop-moving Cur- 
rency,” ‘Alabama’s Thousand-Dollar-a- 
Day Blunder,” ‘The ‘Per Capita’ Delu- 
sion,” ‘‘The Subtreasury Cheap-Money 
Plan.”’ It makes a first-rate little book, 
which ought to be read everywhere and by 
everybody. 


<-> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


SPERLING’S Adressbuch reports that 
the number of periodical journals of all 
kinds issued by the press of the Fatherland 
is 3,538, compared with 3,443 in 1891; 3,204 
in 1890 ; 2,982 in 1889; 2,729 in 1888. There 
hasthus been an increase of 809 in the 
last five years. 








....In Tokio, Japan, there is an excellent 
university library with 180,000 volumes, 
arranged after European models. It is 
open every day of the week and on Sunday 
evening. Professors and students have free 
use of the collections; others pay one dollar 
per school term, of which there are three 
each year. 


....-The Vatican Archive has been en 
larged by two rooms. One is devoted to the 
purchases made by the Pope from the Bor- 
ghese collection. The new Consultation 
room, a great boon to students, is under 
the control of the Jesuit Ehrle. About 25, 
000 volumes of the library are now at the 
disposal of scholars. 


....One of the most popular books of our 
times is the work of the German socialis 
leader, Bebel, entitled, ‘‘ Die Frau und der 
Sozialismus,’’ which by many is claimed to 
be the real source from which Bellamy 
drew his ‘“‘ Looking Backward.”” Fourteen 
editions have been published in scarcely 
half a dozen years, and during the past fif 
teen months 40,000 copies have been dis- 
posed of. 


....Scholars everywhere are loud in thei 
praises of the liberality of the present 
Pope in granting them access to the papal 
Secret Archives for the purpose of 
publishing in substantial form the Reports 
of the Nuntii. The Historical Institute 
of Prussia and Austria has undertaken this 
work, and its first fruits, embracing the 
reports of the important era 1533-’59 and 
1572-’85, as also of 1560-’72, have appeared, the 
first two edited by the Prussian scholars, 
the last by the Austrian. This gives his- 
torians a wealth of new and original sources 
of information for this period. The editors 
have used not only the Vatican but also 
other Roman libraries, the Mark Library in 
Venice, the State Archives in Naples and 
Parma and other Italian archives. In all 
457 documents are published here for the 
first time. The material is put in excellent 
shape for investigation. 


...-The Antiquarian Bookstore of L. 
Rosenthal, of Munich, has recently issued 
a catalog of publications devoted entirely 
to the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,’’ generally at- 
tributed to Thomas & Kempis. It includes 
no fewer than seven hundred numbers. 
With the single exception of the Bible, no 
other book has made such a record. There 
are four manuscripts of the famous work, 
and about 150 editions have been published, 
of which the first was issued in 1472. 
Translations into forty-two languages are 
extant. There are editions for the blind ; 
microscopic editions; editions de luze, 
among them the famous Paris edition of 
the Imprimerie Impériale in thirty colors, 
and the Prague edition, printed entirely in 
gold, etc. The list of works on the author- 
ship is very large, beginning with Coje- 
hanus and going down to Hirsche and 
Wolfsgruber in our own day. 


,... The magnificent and grand library of 
the princely family of Borghese, in Rome, 





-isnow being sold and scattered, The famous 
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“Biblia Pauperum” was bought by a second- 
hand dealer in Venice for 15,800 lire. The 
Victor Emmanuel Library, in Rome, pur- 
chased the buik of the manuscripts. Quite 
a number of Italian city libraries secured 
rare printed works. The famous publica- 
tion of the “ Rationale” of Durandus 
(Mayence, 1449) found no purchaser ; 20,000 
lire were asked for it. Americans, Eng- 
lishmen and Germans secured valuable 
prizes. The second half of the library is to 
be sold at an early date. The fate of the 
library and its owners is one of the trage- 
dies of modern times. Formerly the saying 
went in Rome, “Rich as the Borghese 
family.” Now real estate and other specu- 
lations have ruined the family once repre- 
sented on the papal throne by Paul V, and 
compelled them to sell at auction what was 
doubtless the richest literary and «rt col- 
lection on the globe. 


..-.-In a recent number of the Bérsenblatt 
of the German publishers there appears an 
interesting article on the history of copy- 
right in books, “‘ Entwicklung des Verlags- 
rechtes.”’ From this it appears that the 
custom of reprinting began almost as early 
as the invention of the art. Fust and 
Schéffer, who were among the inventors 
also began early to reprint the works of 
other publishers. In 1465 they reprinted an 
edition of Cicero which had appeared: at 
Cologne. Fust, in 1466, reprinted a book 
issued at Strasburg, entitled “De Arte 
preedicatoria.”’ Theeffect of Luther’s lit- 
erary work on the book-publishing trade 
of that period can be seen from the fact 
that from 1513-’17 only 527 publications ap- 
peared in the German language, but from 
1518-23 the number was 3,113. Luther’s 
writings were at once republished with his 
permission or that of his publishers. Some- 
times half a dozen or more seized his books 
and issued them in a careless and often in- 
tentionally mutilated form. Luther re- 
peatedly protested against this high-handed 
procedure, altho he did not antagonize un- 
authorized publications as is done now. 
On one occasion a Wellenberg typo stole 
Luther’s manuscript and sold it to a Niirn- 
berg publisher, who did not scruple to issue 
it with his own imprint. A copyright law 
did not exist then, and Luther only begged 
for two or three months for his own pub- 
lisher, before others stole his books. 
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BOOKS OF THI THE WEEK. 


Stirring the — s Nest, and other Practical 
Discourses. ore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
F "Now York: The Baker & 





The Berkeleys and their Neighbors. By Molly 
tlliot Seawell. Revisea a. 744x5, pp. 
232. New York: D. Appleton BOB. cncvorecoce 


God’s Fool. A Koopstad Story By Maarten 
Maartens. 74x), pp. 446. The same.......... 
The ones of Christopher Columbus. "By Eliza- 
beth gleston seelye. With Ninety-nine 
Titustrations by Allegra Eggieston. dited 
by Edward Eggleston. 734x5, pp. xvi, #03. 


Great Commanders. Admiral Farragut. By 
Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. Navy. With 
— and Maps. 734x544, pp. 333. The 

Man wana the State. Studies in Applied Sociology. 

r Lectures and Discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. 8x5}4, pp. 
Ly Sete MUD GREED. oc ve ccc ccccccssoctcsveccece 

Heath’s Modern Language Seri Goethe’s 
Faust. Edited by Calvin Thomas. Volume 
= hk ig oy on pp. Ixxxil, 358. tso0s- 

bE i GD GPE -pavtcesesescccepsestsesne 12 
capt of ee, 
a Conspiracy. Trial of the Conspirators 
by a Military Commissivn,and a Review of 
the Trial of John H.Surratt. By T. M. Har- 
ris, a Member of the Commission. 94x6, pp. 
419. Boston: American Citizen Co 

Little Pharisee Series. 7x44. Saved by ~ 

Ponies. Pp. 38. Dorothy’s Charm. Pp. 

Fiossy’s Party. Pp. . iss Hockefelier's 8 

Present. Pp. 36. Pp. o. panier. 

Little Pharisees. Pp. 43. oe, 

Eckerson. ‘Boston and Chicago : Cong: 
tional Sunday-School ana Pattishing Society 150 

The Every — of Life. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 

x4, pp. 283. New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell v4 ice bib otia cs eveske tasks Shopnvnkdes 10 

Tom Clifton; or, Western Boys in Grant and 
Sherman’s Army, 1861-6. By Warren Lee 
Goss. 75¢x5'4, pp. 427. The same.............. 150 

Souvenirs of Several Occasions. By Sara Louisa 
Oberholtzer. 734x5, pp. 162. Pniladeiphia, 
Penn.: J. B. Lippincott Co.....-. 

Gold of Pleasure. By George Parsons Lathrop. 

114x434, pp. 140. The Same.........0.02. 6 esses 

Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters, A Novel. By 
Rosa Nouwcheite Carey. 744¢x5, pp. 469. 


A History of the 





The Poets’ Corner ; et Haunts and Homes of the 
Alice © ery 

Allan Berraud. 
.Fred E. Weatherby. i34x". 

P. Dutton & Co 
Miniature, By Agnes Sa 


Essays in 
Pact . Fiction and pane Series. by 
rthar Stedman. pp. 217. New York: 
Charles L oy J eaten eaves 
ee a4 rw t Se Palm Branch, A Me- 
H_ Spurgeon. Five Memorial 
none to by ‘the Rev. A. T. ag age D.D. 7% 
i PP. 281. New York: + AES 
Virginia Dare. A 4 Romance of the Sixteenth 
Cen! By E.A.B.8. 73¢x5, pp. Wi. New 
York: naw Whittaker 
The Rajah of By George Manville Fenn, 
With six Liaecations by W.S. Stacey, 74x 
5M, pp. 280. The same...........-..seeeceseees 1% 


Miss Pringle’s Pearls. By_ Mrs. Linneeus 
Banks, Iilustrated by by Frank Boaa 734x5, 


Introduction and Notes by A. 
A.M. Dax, pp. xiv, 120. 


Handy Guide abe Chienee one and World’s Columbt- ” 
Exposition. Illustrated. xt, 7 ee 
Chicago and New York: — ally & : 


Wild-Woods Series. No. I, On the Trail of the 


bg 3 Rg LR 8. ane. Re | ste * 


Education 
Other E. Wiltee. 734x5\, 
motte Boetcd: Glan 3 Con om © ow 
Children’s First Rete. Say = um. Oye. 
The Laat Tem pp. vi, 48. alias vite Ab ae 
e Tene u Khan. ‘of Toma- 
Touis Me Glac! aera pi Chicage, 
Il.: Charles H. Kerr & Co a erenstbnosente 
Jane Austen’s —.. Raited 
Brimley Johnson. a ted by 
field Park. 7i¢x4. oat eens Vol- 
TR ity ae 
Mac ‘ilian & Co. Per volume oon oe abdbeesae 10 
The Genesis and Growth of Boligien 
feign Ssetnaty Kew Venger heh 
iew Jersey. By the Kev. 
8. H. Kell b.D. of Toronts, Canada. 
T84x5, pp. xi 45. The me 
Helen heat an; or, The Ruli 5 y 
John Roy. pp. xi, 485. esame.... 100 
Dictionary of National Biograph en po 
Sidney Lee. Volume xxxii. ‘Laimbe— 4 
ee ROIIROD, cna sopesiewas sss 325 
ar Lord d 
Homiletic. “john ard. Exposit D. ry exh, 
pp. 384. New York: Funk & WagnallsCo... 175 
The agg 's Bible ; Discourses upon Holy Scri 
ore. ire, By Jomgh Farke Parker, D.D. Volume xvii. 
pp. viii, 456. The 


The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibitin 
oe in which the nd contai of ap ty sae 


i ‘of Ste hi 
ngs 0! ens 
Tischen: dort, 
Weiss. the Bale 
Hort, and Se 
Weymout! ~. iat be 


rome, a os pp. 4 “a 


The Columbian Historical pastte: A Ill, *. 
ugustine; A Story of nots in 
America. By John wR Musick, DD: 
ie FS ustrated. New York: 


Ric! Francis 

ab Introdnetion wh dd t 
Bishop o! 
The eon 


aoe rs Daughter. By Ed Fawcett. 
pp. 262. Uhicagoand New York: F. 
The ead Sunday-School. 
Principles and Prection- By ounae M. 
| TAx74, PP. 2 ¥ 3 rr Se oo 
‘0 ona. - 
Publishing Societys w'. nasy-Sehoo! ant oo 
The Cradle of ean. By the Rev. Hugh 
sites. . pp. 46. New York: United 
Poems of Rod and Gun. By Ernest McGaffey. 
Tilustrated by Herbert“. Butler” Sextig, 
p. ix, 140. New York: Charles Scrib uer's 


A Handbook of 


Marse Chan. A Tale of Old Virginia. By 

Thomas Nelson Page Illustra 4 W. T. 
Smedley. 53. The sa 
The ceoshing of Jesus. By tema Helnich 

ndt, . Translated by the Rev. Joh 

Wilson, M.A. In two volumes. Volume il. 
834x554, pp. viii, 427. The same .............++ 2 50 
Songs about Life, Love and Death. By Anne 
ave Aldrich. 7x4¢ pp. vi, 133. Thesame. 1 25 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGENTS 











should apply this week for 


MEMORIAL 
STORY OF AMERICA. 

ssenen Miamndaes pec rra erase 
plitical industrial, Heligious, Social, Intetectnal, 


Mabie, Lit. D.. nditor Christian. Union. 
Bootie “chapte 
man 


or Gutsells all other beoks. Write to-day. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers. 


HOW GOD INSPIRED THE BIBLE. 





Three Superb Editions. 


Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Company take pleasure in 
announcing the early publications of the following 
beautiful editions of BARRTIE’s greatest literary 
achievement, “The Little Minister,” and ANNA 
BOWMAN Dopp’s fascinating volume on the oid his- 
toric proviuce of Normandy, entitled “In and Out 
of Three Normandy Inns.” 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


The Little Minister. 


By JAMES MATTHEW BaRrRIE. In two vols., 
royal 8vo, $12.00 net. 

Large paper limited to 260 copies, signe 1 and num- 
bered. Printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made Holland 
paper, especially importe for this edition, embellish- 
ed with exquisite initial letters in blue and red, 
and illustrated with nine superb etchings and an 
etched frontispiece portrait of the author, printed on 
Imperial Japanese paper. A duplicate set of etch- 
ings, printed before letter and in bistre, are inserted 
in each set. 

Nos. 1 to 5 are printed entirely on Imperial Japanese 
pe with three sets of etchings, on vellum, in three 
colors. 


KIRRIEMUIR EDITION. 


The Little Minister. 


By JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. In two vols., 
post 8vo, gilt top, 6.00. 

This beautiful edition, which has received its name 
from the birthplace of the famous novelist, has been 
carefully printed from new plates on laid paper made 
especially forthe work. The volumes are tastefully 
bound in vellum and gold, and contain nine superb 
etchings and a frontispiece portrait of the author, all 
of which are printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made 
Holland paper. 


HOLIDAY EDITION. 
Three Normandy Inns. 


By ANNA BowMAN Dopp. In one vol., 8vo, 
full gilt, $5.00. Strictly limited to five 
hundred copies. 

“ An enticing volume.”—Boston Literary World. 


“It is rarely that so thoroughly delightful a bit of 
travel and study is encountered. ” i ok York Tribune. 


This is an exquisite setting for a most charming 
volume. The text of the edition is printed in biue- 
biack ink on extra heavy, super-finished paper, while 
ee twenty-four full-page illustrations by C. 8. Rein- 


t and other artists are printed 4A on im- 
perial Japanese paper in six aitterent tints. The su- 
perb binding of veilam and — preserved by a 


slip wer in the Koman styl 
tion is one will commend itself to the ju judgment 
of those who are lovers of the beautifulin the art of 
bookmaking. 


*," Send for descriptive circulars. 
Lovell, Coryell & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 

43, 45 and 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
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deal for the Present Disquiet, by J. Patterson 


Extremes, Human and Divine; f the Bible Infal- 
lible? Progressivenessof God’s Teaching; IJnspira- 
tion and the Higher Criticism, Be etc. QI pa 

12mo, cloth. Price, $1.0. Just ready.) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE OLD DOCUMENTS AND THE 


NEW BIBLE. A History of ome Som 


for the People. Old Hebrew Docum Othe 

Old Documents and Their Use in Biblical Criti- 
cism. The New Bible. A Specimen of Biblical 
—— Ten Illustrations, Showing Bp 
Man pts, oabite Stone, etc.. etc. 214 pages, 
with index, 2mo, cloth, $1.00. Tenth na eee 





“ A work of sound scholarship and useful criticism.” 
—Professor Church History, University of Glasgow. 


** Students of the my and Sng age througbout 

the world, are deeply interested in the questions 

raised in this carefu' y compiled | and lucidly written 

ny is a timely publication.”—Leicester Journal, 
ay 9th. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. An An- 


swer to Questions St ted by the New Roxigion. 
4th Edition. I2mo, cloth, with six illustration 
125 pages. Price, 50 cents. Forticth Thousand, 
“It has the glow_of a My interest 
pee, flagged from the iret pe page to the last. ge 


Supplied by all booksellers, or by mail on receipt of 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
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HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway, N.¥ 
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County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 





MACMILLAN & C0,’ 
NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready—Sir John Lubbock’s New Book 


The Beauties of Nature 


By ~ Right Hon. Sir JoHN LUBBOCK, M.P., 
S., author of “The Pleasures of 
Lite ” With numerous illustrations 
and page plates. 
12mo. Cleth, gilt top, $1.50 


New Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


The Pleasures of Life 
By Sir Joun Luspock, M.P,F.R.S. New 
Edition, uniform with the above. 
12me. Cloth, $1.25 


New Book, by Rev. Alfred J. Church 
The Greek Comedians 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. 
With colored Illustrations. 12mo. 
$1.00 
Uniform with *‘The Story of the Iliad,” 
“The Story of the Odyssey,”’ by the same 
author. 


-Cloth, 


Uniform with Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth and Jephson’s Platform, 
2 vola, 12mo. 
Vol, I. Now Ready. 


History of the New 
World Called America 


By EDWARD JoHN PAYNE, Fellow of Uni 
versity College, Oxford. 
Vol. 1. 12me. Cloth, $3.00 
“This work will remain one of Gon most important. 
if not the most important, on the h of the N 
World et published. . . Itw ht all those 
e an interest in the origins of bine story and o 


12me. Cloth, $3.00 


civilization ; it cannot be by any student of 
American history. It is cerinently a worth 
reading.” —Academy. 

ds the student in a novel direction. . . The 


“ Leas 
elucidation of the subject sur s in thoroughness 
and clearness anything 4 the kind we have ever 
read before.”—N. ¥. Tim 


“ He has produced a volume of extraordinary inter- 
est, not more remarkable for its learning and force 
than for the extreme freshness of the point of view. 
—N. ¥. Times (second notice). 


NEW NOVELS 


Helen Treveryan 
or, The Ruling Race 
By Joun Roy 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.00 


Under Pressure 
Scenes from Roman Life 
By the Marchesa Theodoli 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A magazine for the study of 
the German L@nguage and 
Literature, is big ly recom- 
a ——., by ro- 


fessors &@ t effort yer n made to 
assist the “student eit of Ben a to interest him in 
his pursuit.” Its BEGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes 
every year a comp'ete and interesting course in Ger- 
man Grammar. ‘3 a year. — copies free. P. 

O, Box 151, Manchester, X. 














Handsome New 


By THomMAS NELSON PAGE. 


a refinement o 
tender story will delight readers anew 





JACOB A. RIIS. 
12mo, $2.50. 


A companion and supplement to Mr. Riis’s well- 
known “ How the Other Half Liv: 
work, the result of close persona! 
the social condition of the poor. 
trom photographs by the author. 


It is ill 


By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
— 2 vols., $12.50. 


ripest fruit ot nged study. It has been e: 


ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


Edited by * D. CHAMPLIN, Jr. 
tion. 2,000 illustrations. 





A t should be @ 
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CHILDREN OF THE POOR. By 
Illustrated. Square 


"and, likethat| “He 
observation of 
ustrated 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 1 MON, 143-145 Brava, NY. 


Illustrated Books 





Marse Chan. New Lilustrated Edition. 


Il'ustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


Mr. Smedile: ey 2 Ghastrations embody the author's ideals with a sympathy, a delicacy of touch,and | 
feeling in the highest Sages artistic. Mr. Page’ 


Sq. 12mo, $1.50. 


In this handsome dress, 8 sweet and 


SPANISH CITIES. With Glimpses 
of Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. 
STODDARD, D.D. Illustrated. ‘12mo, 


astered the art of writing books of 
travel. Mie fulfills the ideal of a delightful com- 
panion whose conversation has informing qualities 
without being tedious and whose style has sparkle 
without froth.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 


The Life of Michel Angelo Buonarroti 


With appendices and 50 illustrations. 


Large 


Greene s : bn poo ay as the highest authority on the Renaissance, and his new book is 

agerly awaited both by scholars and the 

high ran 2 Diegraphical literature as a portrait of the man and as a picture of histimes 

POEMS OF GUN AND ROD. By;AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON 

Illustrated by| 
HERBERT E. BUTLER. Sq. 8vo, $1.75. | 


The pleasures of sand the and fishing, the te-| 12mo, $1.50 


ablic, end wilt 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. By 
LEE aware. Fully illustrated. 


An unconventional journey. full of novel and 
a 


ted by Mer ym and spirited | queef eho-way episodes and humoro us incidents. 
—- is text = aa supplemented by the The illustrations from the author’s kodak area 
handsome illustra’ | feature of the ‘book. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings 


Critical Editor, C. C. PERKINS. 
4to, 4 vols., $20.00, net. 


“No art book of the ehensivenens of this monumental work has been attempted in this quueeen, 
aes ae who need a comprehensive, well-arranged, and well-edited 


Popular Edi- 


— RLPADL AALS 
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(Branch189 La Salle St., Calumet 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other hew features worth 
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[ILLUSTRATED Booxs 
OF TRAVEL. 
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Sager ea 
A Moncot Camer Cant. (From a Native Sketch.) 


James Gilmour of Mongolia. 
His Diaries, Letters, and Reports, edited 
and arranged by Richard Lovett, M.A. 
With Portraits, Maps and Other IIlus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

oath —_—- in — pictures of ba 

tives and friends, many *G which are quoted, ‘are full 

thoughts and achievements 


the number of impressive and fascinatin ry 
books—a volume fit to stand on the same shelf with the 
biographies of Paton and Mackay.” —Zritish Weekly | 


The Ainu of Japan. 


The Religion, Superstitions and General 
History of the Hairy Aborigines of Japan, 
by Rev. John Batchelor. With 80 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Ainu are a race of whom very little is accur- 
rately known. Mr. Batchelor has resided among 
them for several years, and has paid very close at- 
tention to their re s views and practices. He is 
thus able to speak with authority not attaching to the 
statements of previous travelers. 


Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 
1881-1891, by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
Maps and 116 Illustrations from drawings 
by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘A popular summary of the results attained by 
one of the most capable ‘ond successful of the modern 
explorers of gypt. He tells his story so well 
and so jnstructinny, and it isso well worth m telling 
that his little book will doubtless command the wide 
od that it certainly deserves.”— The London 

mes. 


The Story of Uganda and the 
Victoria Nyanza Mission, by S. G. Stock, 
With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

A full sketch of the whole wonderiul story of the 
Uganda Mission. Miss Stock’s knowledge of mission. 
ary facts and skill in them are well d yed, 

“ Thi is told eithe = y and 


NV. Y. Observer, 


For‘sale by all booksellers, or nontgul id on re t 
of price by the publishers. os ell 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New York, 30 Union Square, Eas:. 
Curcaco, 148-150 Madison Street, 








MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


A magazine devoted to general intelligence, in 
which the love of Nature in its broadest sense oc- 
cuples a leading part. Chapters on Wild Flowers 
and general gardening are special features. It is 
believed that the cultivated class who support The 
Independent will tind this magazine just suited to 
their needs. A colored lithograph by Prang, of 
some beautiful wild flower, appears with each is- 
sue. 

Sample copies free. Subscription price 2.00 
per year. In club with The Independent #5.0. 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILA, 








Don’t wear your brains and eyes out trying to read 
a mass of periodicals, but take———— =" 
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The Best Boy’s Book of the Year. 


TOM CLIFTON, 


OR WESTERN BOYS WITH GRANT 
AND SHERMAN’S ARMY. By War- 
REN LEE Goss. 12mo, $1.50. Fully il- 
lustrated. 

Mr. Goss’s story of “Jed” has 
been called by good judges “one of 
the best war stories for boys ever 
written.” 


Over 10,000 bous have accepted this verdict as 
correct, but “Tom Clifton” is even better than 
“ Jed,” and the two volumes, one giving the story of 
the Army of the Potomac and the other that of the 
Army of the West, furnish a graphic epitome of 
what the young soldiers who helped to save the 
Union felt, endured and enjoyed. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., New York, 
100 Parchase St., Boston. 


- THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter's great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Preclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that victure; an account of the picture !t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books nas been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50@c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tite book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ts 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 34c. 
Zarly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City. 


MUSIC. 


‘| CBee 


Christmas Selections sevens coer et 


Sonos of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. 




















‘ 
N. ch Serv Son 

Th New Born orm King, 233° op aaa Responses a 
er Services, at 

7* a © te." Postpaid. J Neel, 
whit f jen,” “Peace om jor Bel a ye 


t i Christmas Reverie, ry V0, Sicgsand Dialer, byw. ¥ 


The Wonderful § Story, $0’ Cente Footgaia. 
- Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Ch ptetmas,” b C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Ghristman Eve.” A Chetatman man Vis on “SCaieh 
sake ingle.” ‘Ban usd | . enrew 
Claus,” “Santa Claus’Miatak ea te on” 
pene Waits’ Ob Christmas.” Price. each 90 Cents, 


Postpaid. 
“BETHL EMEM” 3 beautiful « 
Weatherly and Root. Price, 50 Cen 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
a > Christmas Anthem 

Catalogue of all kinds od « bristmas music furnished on ap- 
plication 


untata for adults, by 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Muste Co. The John Church Co., 
zoo Wabash Ave., semana 13 E. 26th St., New York, 


A A Sample copy free. 


“MUSIC.” & Dusted Saga 


In the general style of the Popular Science Monthly, 


THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST INTER- 
ESTING MUSICAL PERIODICAL 
PUBLISHED. 

A sample will be sent free to any person sending the 
addresses of 5 others interested in music (either play- 
ers 01 Address, W. 5. B. MATHEWS, Editor 
and Publisher. Room 3, No.2 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


FOR EVANGELISTIO SERVICE 
SUSDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 6 and 6 


COMBINED. 
400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Werds, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 
The John Oburoh Oo., The Biglow & Main Oo., 
74 Weat 4th St. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St, New York, 


_EDUCATION. 


AN AGENCY jinn reo ers 
of vacancies and AT;': something, but. = i 
7. ee Eel bomen 

» th i} Ou 
FON OW. 2 Eero, RECOMM ENDS. 


»-MISS. $0. DOREMUS' 


HOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 1 alee ve., New Yor 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
149 WEST S3RD STREET. 











we ded 1874. Incorporated b Act of 
All branches of music taught, as and 
= --™ art, from the beginning to the highest martistic 
perfection. 
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Financial, 


PUBLIC DEBTS. 


THE United States have paid off the 
greater part of their large public debt 
contracted because of the Civil War, and 
on maturity of the remaining bonds will 
undoubtedly extinguish the whole. On 
the contrary, if we except certain small 
sums set apart annually, Great Britain has 
not made efforts toward payment of her 
public debt ; not only so, but her states- 
men, sustained by public opinion, are op- 
posed to such repayment as would compel 
heavier taxation. These opposing na- 
tional policies have caused much discus- 
sion of the whole question of the economic 
justice of governmental borrowings and 
repayments, 

Public debts usually arise from attempts 
to meet financial emergencies by borrow- 
ing instead of by taxation—the latter be- 
ing in such cases practically out of 
the question. The experience gained in 
the European wars, however, shows that 
such borrowing ought to be accompanied 
by ap increase of Government taxes to 
such an extent as will not check indus- 
try. But borrowing implies repayment ; 
yet so fast are the debts of the nations of 
Europe increasing that the policy, if not 
the hope, of extinguishment seems to 
have been abandoned. The enormous ex- 
penditures for the standing army and 
navy account for most of this increase, yet 
a small part is owing to the modern social- 
istic demand that Government should 
undertake some of the enterprises former- 
ly committed entirely to individuals. 
The practical objection to an unpaid 
national debt is that, as things are going 
now, there may be at any moment a fur- 
ther demand upon national credit caused-by 
the outbreak of a continental war. The 
piling up of great pational debts must end 
some day, and end, perhaps, disastrously. 
This ending may prove ruinous for the 
nation’s creditors ; but before wholesale 
repudiation comes, its approach is herald- 
ed by a failing credit, until at last nation 
al credit and national prosperity go down 
in one common ruin. Every wise in- 
stinct for the future, therefore, ought to 
re-eoforcs the expediency of repaying 
national borrowings intime of peace even 
at the cost of some sacrifice. 

But good arguments in Great Britain's 
case are not lacking. The United States 
have been so prosperous that the repay- 
ment of the national debt has been com- 
paratively easy. If profits were down to 
the European margin, if we had not had 
an enormous public revenue from custom 
duties on imports—in short, if repayment 
of our public debt had seriously pressed 
upon us we would have thought twice 
before taking such large sums in so short 
a time fromthe people. It should also be 
remembered that England is growing 
richer, the interest on her public debt has 
decreased since the Napoleonic wars from 
9¢ of her national income to less than 3¢ 
This is in effect a form of debt payment ; 
for there is no question but that the pres- 
sure of the English public debt is growing 
gradually lighter by the increase of na- 
tional wealth, and that Great Britain could 
borrow now avy further suins found nec- 
essary to carry ona-war. Spain, once the 
mistress of the New World, is almost on 
the verge of bankruptcy. The contrast as 
to England and Spain between their posi- 
tions in 1492 and 1892 is indeed striking. 

Some economic questions of much diffi- 
culty but of public importance are in- 
volved in the treatment of public debts. 
Generally the moneys borrowed by a na- 
tion are unproductive ; the cost of a war 
is lost to the public, economically speak- 
ing. A nation is not “in business,” 
and its finances are not to be judged by 
the rules which may be applied to railway 
debts, for example. Its borrowings do not 
enable it to earn any more revenue than 
before, as is the case with firms and cor- 

porations. The only exception is where 
actual industries have been purchased, 
such as the railways in Germany, which 
earn the ‘interest on the public debt, cre- 
ated to pay forthem. These cases are un- 
usual, and have other arguments against 
them, The revenue of a nation must 








come from some form of taxation. The 





—= 
theory of taxation is that the sums ob- 
tained should be taken from the nation’s 
income and not from its accumulated 
capital, otherwise industry is discouraged 
and—if the wrong kind of taxes are 
pressed hard enough—the sources of all 
taxes, the yearly wages or profits of the 
people, is dried up, The nations on the 
Continent of. Europe are facing this ques- 
tion to-day, whether taxation has not 
gone as far as the business of the country 
will permit, and whether further taxes 
would not check industry and in time 
bring about national decay. But if this 
be admitted, how are present debts to be 
paid or future moneys obtained ? 

Short of this limit to the taxpaying 
power of a nation, an increase in the an- 
nual burdens to pay off the national. debt 
is objected to on the ground that the 
money might better be left in the pockets 
of the people “‘ to fructify” than be taken 
to pay off a debt which is growing less 
burdensome every year. This is the sta- 
ple English argument against repayment. 
England’s debt forms a safe investment 
for the people’s money, and so is called a 
“national blessing.” We in America 
have a serious currency problem to face, 
because secure United States bonds are no 
longer to be had in sufficient quantities. 
But the English debt is held at home, and 
if it was all paid off the result would be 
merely the transfer of that sum from one 
set of persons to another—from the tax- 
payers to the bondholders. No capital 
would thereby be destroyed, for the pres- 
ent holders of consols would have to re- 
invest their money. On examination the 
claim that a national debt is a blessing 
cannot be maintained, except in some 
minor matters of convenience. But this 
transfer of so large asum from the pockets 
of taxpayers would for a time seriously 
affect business in England. True, taxes 
come from profits; and since English 
manufacturers sell their goods to other 
nations at prices which they cannot con- 
trol, any diminution of profits in the 
shape of increased taxes could not be 
added to the goods sold abroad. Therefore 
Wages under very heavy taxes for debt 
payments would tend to fall and manu- 
facturing be discouraged. Hence, English 
statesmen practically argue, we will let 
well enough alone ; the debt payments of 
the United States are evidences of great 
resources rather than sacrifices. 

With the great increases in the national 
debts of the nations of Continental Eu- 
rope, the probability of eventual repay- 
ment and the possible means of raising 
the necessary revenue open up a problem 
of world-wide importance, for which as 
yet no one has been able to offer a solu- 
tion. 


- 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


BUSINESS is growing more active at 
nearly every important point, whether 
in the East, West or South. Even 
New York City, which, for a_ time, 
had its business interests almost para- 
lyzed by the Columbian festivities, quickly 
recovered under the stimulating pur- 
chases of innumerable visitors in both 
wholesaleand retail departments. It was 
outside of this city, however, that the im- 
provement chiefly displayed itself, as evi- 
denced by the reports of Clearing House 
returns. The latest complete weekly 
figures give an increase of 17%, excluding 
New York; and partial returns since re- 
ceived indicate that the succeeding week 
will also surpass last year. Nearly all 
reports from the interior are satisfactory 
in character, about the only drawback be- 
ing the prolonged warm weather delaying 
the movement of winter goods. From 
the South come evidences of recovery 
which have long been wanting. Col- 
lections there are better than for many 
weeks, and Southern merchants are 
already exhibiting enlarged confidence in 
the early future. 





It does not require any straining of ar- 
gument to prove that the harvests have 
been satisfactory. In some quarters there 


is disappointment that last year’s results 
were not surpassed or even reached. But 
it is forgotten that we are carrying over 
large amounts of wheat, cotton and corn 





from 1891 crops, and that Europe’s neces- 
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sities this year, large as they are likely to | sold ahead. Many woolen mills ate run- 


be, will not be so extreme as Jast year. 
Under such conditions a repetition of last 
year’s overabundance would have been 
disastrous to farmers without any com- 
pensation in other directions. Our three 
chief crops—wheat, corn and cotton—will 
still be much above the ordinary average, 
and the prospects are that we shall be 
blessed with plenty and to spare at rea- 
sonable prices. Taking the figures of the 
last Agricultural Department's Report the 
indicated yield of wheat and corn is as 
follows: 


Thousands omitted. 

1892. 1891. 1890. 
Corn, bushels.......... 1,707,868 2,060,154 1,489,970 
Wheat, bushels....... 520,110 611,780 399,262 


These figures are not final, and do not 
quite agree with the best trade estiinates ; 
but they are interesting as comparisons 
with 1890. The present product of wheat 
is the largest ever reached, if we except 
1891. There is also a goodly amount of 
last year’s. crop held over; so that the 


- farmer’s only hope for better prices rests 


on a continued export demand. Late 
advices from Europe are thatthe year has 
been a disastrous one for crops in Great 
Britain, and a four months’ drought in the 
south of Russia has impaired an important 
source of supply; while India, too, will 
export less. France exports a good yield ; 
but the outlook now is that Europe will 
again be obliged to draw heavily upon the 
United States for supplies. Corn is not 
an export crop, being consumed chiefly at 
home, . With last year’s surplus and more 
than an average yield this year, there is, 
therefore, no danger of scarcity. 


September’s principal exports were as 
follows : 





1892. 1891. 
Breadstuffs................ $17,305,085 $31,462,021 
Animal food .............. 9,982,557‘ 10,831,989 
Mineral oils,............... 38,593,968. 3,950,591 
GOGO, 020 asec cecserseescce 6,943,055 10,857 354 
$37,824,665 — $57,101,955 


A decrease of about $20,000,000 at first 
excites unfavorable comment. A little 
investigation, however, puts a less in- 
jurious construction upon these figures. In 
the first place, our exports a year ago were 
phenomenal,because of foreign necessities. 
In the second place, the above statement 
does not represent quantities, but only 
values, which were considerably higher 
then than now. Last year the September 
export price of wheat was about $1.04; 
this year the average being 81 cents. The 
export price of cotton was 9}c..in Septem- 
ber, 1891, against 7ic. in 1892. Cattle for 
export averaged nearly $88 per head last 
year and $68 this year; while the average 
export price of petroleum was 6}c. a year 
ago and now only 5}c. These uniform 
declines in values somewhat account for 
the diminished totals; hence, when suit- 
able allowance is made for the extraor- 
dinary shipments of 1891, it appears that, 
with few exceptions, our exports are now 
above the average, and really making en- 
couraging progress instead of retrograd- 
ing. 


August was the first month to showa 
substantial increase of imports since the 
McKinley biJl went into efiect. The total 
imports that month, the latest available, 
were $77,200,000 ccmpared with $65,953,000 
the same time in 1891. This gain must be 
taken as evidence of the country’s pros- 
perity ; also of trade having more closely 
adjusted itself to the requirements of the 
new tariff, large stocks imported previous 
to its enactment having been well worked 
off. The proportions between free and 
dutiable goods were as follows: 


1892. 
IB ssn ssscuws ves cvidesscses 26,096,000 21,794.000 
TOMIIINDS 6.0.00 8cncconsedssocess 20,380,000 14,562.000 
The more important details were: 
tiable. 1892, 


Du : 1891. 
Cotton goods..........s...0.- $2,566.419 $2,033,923 
Manufactures, hemp, etc..... 2,601,827 2,302,531 








460 
38 1,410,681 
8,690,807 7,693,561 
2,891,842 2,404,177 





The dry goods trade still appears to 
share the greatest degree.of prosperity of 
any large branch of trade. Cotton. goods 
exhibit an advancing tendency, several 
leading makes of sheetings, denims, ticks, 
etc., having risen tc. per yard. All makes 
of cotton goods are firm, owing in part to 
an advance in the raw material, and in 


part to the large proportion of product 





) fair 


ning night and day, so that never in the 
history of the trade have all branches of 
the woolen trade been so actively and 
profitably employed as now. Domestic 
silks are in a like condition; the strength 
of raws affecting piece goods. For all sorts 
of textiles the new demand is quiet, as 
usual at this season ; but the trade, as a 
whole, is in exceptionally good — 
Iron has beenin the ‘‘ dumps” for months. 
The bottom, however, seems to have been 
reached, and a more hopeful feeling is 
extending. Monthly statistics show an 
increase or 7,500 tons in the output, which 
did not check a firmer tendency in values, 
No. 1 X now being quoted at $15.00. 
Low grade iron remains unchanged. Steel 
rails continued dull. Copper ruled dull 
and firm at 11@11%c. for Lake Superior. 
Coal is in large demand, and no further ad- 
vance in circular prices is anticipated this 
year, altho a moderate rise in freight rates 
by railhas been ordered. The production 
of anthracite since January 1st amounts 
to 31,500,000 tons, or nearly 2,000,000 tons 
more than in the same period last year. 
Cotton dropped jc. upon the Agricultural 
Bureau’s report, indicating better crep 
conditions than anticipated, and — 
freer receipts at Southern points. The 
visible supply is about 500,000 bales larger 
than a year ago, and a round million in 
excess of 1890. Wheat wasalso depressed 
by the favorable tenor of the Government 
report, falling 1ic. Corn dropped 2c. 
from the same cause. Wheat and corn 
are being marketed with extraordinary 
freedom at the West, as the following 
statement of receipts last week shows : 


Pork and lard were dull andfirm. Sugar 


remains quiet. Coffee strengthened under 
Brazilian reports ; and petroleum weak- 
ened, apparently owing to Standard oil 
manipulations. For woul there is a well 
sustained demand, and prices are firm. 
Print cloths were quiet at 3}c. for 64s, 
stock having risen from nothing a few 
weeks ago to 14,000 pieces, compared with 
462,000 this time last year. 


In Wall Street there is a steady, hopeful 
feeling. Transactions, ii is true, are 
limited and there are plenty of stocks for 
sale as well as comparatively few buyers. 
Nevertheless, values are firm and show an 
upward tendency. The activity in the 
Industrials, which continues a feature, is 
chiefly speculative. Careful investors are 
still cautious about concerns which they 
can find out so little about and are so 
easily manipulated by a few speculators. 
Investments there are of this sort, which 
deserve and receive confidence ; but they 
are not numerous, and careful buyers dis- 
criminate carefully. Railroad interests 
are generally in satisfactory shape, the 
dissolution of the Western Traffic Associ- 
tion having occasioned no feeling of un- 
easiness whatever. This was due to the 
prevalent feeling of harmony in railroad 
circles and the general abundance of 
traffic. The Financial Chronicle pub- 
lishes a statement of September earnings 
showing that 139 combined roads earned 
nearly 3% more than last year. Thisis 
remarkable in view of the very heavy 
earnings of 1891, and that the earnings of 
Southern roads were affected this year by 
a decrease in the cotton movement, while 
a lessened spring wheat movement dimin- 
ished the earnings of certain roads in the 
Northwest. In the first week of October 
fifty reads earned 4.20% more than last 
year. Many roads are still reporting 
heavy expenses ; hence there is room for 
improvement in net results. Firmer rates 
for money tend to discourage speculation 
on the Stock Exchange, but this is offset 
by the more favorable reports received 
from London, the rise there in South 
Americans having partially restored con- 
fidence. Foreign exchange declined under 
increased offerings of grain and cotton 
bills. 


The money marketis stiffening. Lend- 
ers insist upon and obtain better rates for 
call money, the average rate being about 
6%, and the extreme rates 24@9¢. There is, 
however, no scarcity of money, and no 
stringency is anticipated, unless specula- 
tion should lock up funds in large 
amounts. The surplus reserve continues 
to fall, now standing at only $539,050, 
compared with $9,029,700 this time last 
year. Since the first week of June the 
following changes have taken place in the 
bank statement: 

June 4th. Oct. 15th. 


NN oss 0 6n Caadetecbeubs 2,701,700 525,000 
MENG, yj bigscivecdeuswed 542,061,000 468,183,000 
Surplus reserve........... 23,679,750 539,050 


A better supply of commercial paper is 
expected, few good names being offered 
at present. The Western demand for 
funds is active, particularly iu the grain 
districts, the free marketing of grain be- 
ing the cause. Prime double names are 
quoted here at 5@54 for 60 days and four 
months. Time money is plentiful and in 





uest at 5¢ for 30 days and 64 for 
longer 





The following is a com of the 
averages of the New York Sains the 
last two weeks : 








The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


scans ‘neotes $71,782,500 $71,907 Dec, 
45,802,300 T8131.900 Dec. 2,332,200 


$124,500 





Total reserve. . $117,584,800 $120,041,500 Dec. $2,456,700 
Reserve required 

against “—s. 117,045,750 118,104,925 Dec. 1,059,175 
Excess of re- 
iceal retin: 

ments........... 539,050 1,936,575 Dec. 1,397,525 
Excess of reserve Oct. 17, 1891..........seeeeeeee 9,029,700 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 






the week : 

Clearings week ending Oct. 8............. $74,118,459 45 
Clearings week ending Oct. 15....... ..... 632,909,071 71 
Balances week ending Oct. 8.... «ee» 44,158,322 17 
Balances week ending Oct. 15...........- *34,712,413 14 


* Five days. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were strong. 
Closing quotations were: 





Bid. Asked 
U. 8S. 4s, 1907, registered..........000..00+ 008 1 u 
U.S. 48, 1907, COUPOD.........scceceeeesceeees li Bt 
Ext. U.S, i, registered lO oe 
Currency 68. 1895............0+ -- Wi eee 
Currency 6s, 1896..... eoell eee 
mcy 189..... +112 ce 
Currency 6s. 1898 .... eS 1’ erry 
CUFTENCY 6S, 1899........ccecseeereeeeveweecees 118 oe 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The market for sterling was dull but 
steady, with little or no business for the 
week. 

Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as 
follows: 


RMI, dns cin, whedewdepes*on 5b besWe vesnasdnadss 4.84 
. wbispbeb00d0 08500 mnesece «ce ccccccepecccccosces rei) 
MEE MED.» peu coecnecdsninnbesods stsevecbonees 4.86 
COMM’) LON.....0...scccccccesscsosceses sevcee 4.83 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 





























Bid. Bid, 
America. ....<...-20.0- 212 echanics’............ 185 
Am. Exchange........ 157 echanics’ & Trad’s. 185 
Broadway.........-.-- 275 eTcantile.......0.+++ 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 185 hants 
Central National..... 135 
Chase National....... 450 
Chatham....... osm 
Cc Besdose 
GREP... ccvevece 
Citizens’..... 
Columbia 
Commerce.. 
Continental 






Jorn Exchange. 
Mitth Avenue........ 
Mirst National........ 
‘irst Nat’l of 8.1 
‘ourteenth St 





























Greenwich. 6 National...... 825 
Hanover .... 14|Seventh National.... 125 
Gudson River........ if Shoe & Leather - 14 
mp’rs’ and Traders’. 610 |St. Nicholas.......... 129 
Bevebroncescpsssce State of N. Y......... 11844 

vather Ma’f’c’t’r’s... 240 |'Third National....... 107 
Lincoln Nat’l......... 10 |Tradesmen’s.......... 109 
Manhattan..........+. 185 |United States Nat’!.. 210 
Market & Fulton..... 220 | Western National.... 120 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 15th, 1892, were as follows : 


American Exchange. 157 | Republic ............+ 17336 
SEEN... <cerbesberocns 138% | Seaboard............. 175 
Continental........... 135 


Mechanics’ & Trad’s’ 18934 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
L 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 
v-eJQ4” 108 a 







A. B. Claflin Company 
do. do. Ist pf 


do. do. %vfd...., 
Thurber-Whyland Sy com.. 





04 oe 
veetee 1 eo a 
me ae 63 

: 5 73 7% 

Celluloid Co........... - 4 7 9434 
New York Biscuit Co. 57 60 58 
Diamond Match Co... 135 17 136 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 113 1122 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....The different railroads operating in 
New York City carried last year more 
than 447,000,000 passengers, receiving 
from them in five-cent fares the aggregate 
sum of $22,382,587. 


....The Deputy Sheriff of San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., visited the Temescal tin mines 
recently and served an attachment to se- 
cure the ——— of over $6 000, a large 
portion of which was due laborers. 


....-More than $122,000,000 was held on 
Saturday last by five of the largest Na- 
tional banks in this city as follows : 


Se ey $24,547,600 
Importers’ and Traders’... 23,520,000 
in cubes a ths'9v eh ev guais veep 31,043,400 
PAPER oss iug scSee davesceeed 20,418,400 

ewebe cdgier sb bevedcaseee 22,56",600 


....The National Bank of Deposit, of 55 
Liberty Street, is one of the younger banks 
of the city, but has already taken a lead- 
ny Eamon among our financial institutions. 
It has a Board of Directors composed of 
some of the prominent business men in 
the city. Its last report, September 30th, 
makes an excellent showing, its deposits 
being $1,208,100, its undivided profits and 
ay rd fund $76,051, and its capital stock 


, 


-....The railroad buildin: 
United States is estimated at a little less 
than 4,000 miles. This 4,000 miles will 


of 1892 in the 





bring the railroad or ¢ of the country 
up to an aggregate of 175,000 miles, Only 








10,000 miles of railroad were built from 
1830 to 1851 ; during the next five years 
as many more were built, and then the 
increase was greater until 1887, when 
12,800 miles were built, the largest num- 
ber of new mileage recorded in any one 
year. 


....Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 


50 shares Forty-second St. Manhattanville and 
St Nicholas Ave. Rd. Co.................. 5444 
z shares Nat. ve Bk. of Monticello, N. Y .156 


Seem eee w meee eee e eee eeeeeeeeeeesseees 


40 shares of Home Ins................sseeeeees 1434 
000 N.Y. and E. Ra. dth mort. ex, 5¢ gold 
ee EE’ RRR SE ARE ey Act 109 
1,000 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co..... 24514 
15shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref......... 9634 
Ms shares Metropolitan Gas. Co. of B’klyn. ..118% 
shares Fulton Municipal Gas Co.......... 18934 


25 shares Yellow Pine Co. 8¢@ pref........ 
10 shares Mich. Peninsular Car Co. pref. 
500 shares Toledo, St. L. and K. C. Rd... 





....The Ohio Falls Car Manufacturing 
Company, of Clarksville, Ind., has been 
incorporated, and the Company offers 
$600,000 first poe 6% thirty-year 
gold bonds and $300, of the preferred 
stock, which is entitled to a cumulative 
dividend of 8% per annum in gold. The 
common stock, amounting to $400,000, has 
all been taken bv the stockholders of the 
old company. The Ohio Falls Car Manu- 
facturing Company builds cars for a large 
number of the principal railroads of this 
country; and the report of the chartered 
accountants who examined the books of 
the Company for a period commencing 
November 20th, 1888, to June, 1892, shows 
an average annual profit of over $164,000, 
only $121,000 being required to pay the 
annual fixed charges. The subscription 
books will open October 24th and close 
the 26th. The attention of investors is 
called to the prospectus. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Murray Hill Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 4%, payable October 
1 


st. 

The National Cordage Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2% on the 
preferred and 3% on the common stock, pay - 
able November Ist. 

The General Electric Company has de- 
clared a quarterly divident of 2% on the 
common stock, payable November ist. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E. Corner Deurborn and Adams Streets, 
Chicago. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Full particulars and satisfactory references given 
on application. 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















soe sates INVESTMENT 

CREDIT. SECURITIES. 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 













FRUITFUL 


Anew formof 8 per cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed National Bank. For full 
particulars address 


THE DELTA COUNTY Fruit Lanos Co. A, DENVER, CoLo. 















SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 


DULUTH MINN. 


First-class business property in center of city for 
sale for $50,000, $22.000 six per cent. mortgage and 
$28,000 cash. Rent, 9 per cent. net. Write for particu- 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
DUAR. 505 sire cise ine cs tegviico svn $250,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.8100,000 0 

Correspondence solicited, P hi ; 














\L- 


Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1497) 29 





‘October 20, 1882. 





THE OHIO FALLS CAR MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 


Of Olarksville, near Jeffersonville, Ind. 
RPORATED ope. THE LAWS OF THE 
ING ATE OF INDIANA IN 1892, AS SUCCESSOR 
OF THE OHIO FA 
WHICH WAS ESTABLISHED EN It. 
CAPITALIZATION 8 


$600,000 ist Mort 6% 30-Year Bonds, 
DUE OCTOBER ist, 1922. 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


820.000 ofthe bon: f are to be. drawn for re- 
emotion an per cent. 
and interest, 4 nicas they canbe boug 

in the market at a lower prices 


$800,000 8% Cumulative Pref. Stock, 
In 8,000 Shares of $100 each. 


$400,000 Common Stock. 
All sharesare full paid and Non-Assessable. No per- 
sonal liability of Stockholders. 


Trustee of Mortgage and Registrar of Stock 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 54 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Transfer Agents: 


MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO, 2% Exchange Place: 
New York. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. L. SMYSER, President of the Compan 
M. E. DUNCAN, First Vice President "sna General 
Manager of the Compan 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Second ice President, New York. 
J. D. STEWART, § Seoretae and Treasurer of the Co. 
THos. L, BAR nk of Kentucky, Louisville 
ATILLA ‘Cox. Breaident Columbia Finance and Trust 
Co., Louis 
JOHN STrTEs, V. V. President Fidelity Trust and Safety 
Vault Co., Loui isville, Ky. 
J.M. ATHERTON. The J. M. ¥-atherton Co., Louisville, 


id First National Bank, Jef- 


COUNSEL: 
M. Z. STANNARD, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Hosraaay & DAVIE, Louisville, Ky. 
EVARTS, CHOATE & BEAMAN, New York. 


THE REAL ESTATE, BUILDINGS, MA- 
CHINERY AND APPLIANCES HAVE 
BEEN APPRAISED BY 


J. F. BARNARD, Esgq., President Ohio & Miss. R.B. 


8. C. EAGGART. 
fersonville, mon 





Co. 

GEN. JOHN ECHOLS, Vice Pres. Newport News & 
Miss. Valley R.R. Co. 

§. M. FELTON, Esq,, President Cin., New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific B.R. Co,, at $1,866,803 
A SUM IN EXCESS OF THE CAPITALI- 

ZATION, NOTHING BEING ADDED FOR 

GOOD WILL. 

The annual fixed charges against income 


$600,000 
bonds at 6 per c ene $36,000 


Redemption of $20,0 
bonds at 105 re cent. 21,000 
Pon 00, od0 fex ent; 
on oe rre 
p< ese seh ais $64,000-$121,000 





eS o ofover 72,0 0 perannum 
applicable to dividends as Hh stated. y 
the annual redemption of bonds the interest 
charge will be steadily diminished, 


Reports to 
ma yr PHELPS & CO. 


rtof J. F. BARNARD, ay President Ohio and 
Miss ippi Taitroad Co.; Gen. JOHN ECHOLS, Vice 
President Newport News and } ae ppl Valley Rail- 
road Co., and S. M. FELTON, Esq., President Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans ‘and Texas Pacific Railroad Co., on 
th Pais’ Car raisal, etc., of the entire property of the Ohio 

“4 Company, dated Jeffersonville, Ind., Aug. 


mi ty Toliiianes with your request, as per vour let- 
ter of the 11th inst., we have the honor to report that 
we have visited and examined the views of the Ohio 
Falls Car e real esta of this plac d we find the 
value of the real estate, buildings aad machinery and 
qpotiances BOUND caiicnnccvnwncaneeuvenonsiee cs +283, 

e find the stock, being material on 

hand and in process of manufacture, as 

shown by inventory of Jnly 1, 1892 to be. 583,397 00 
ne CECE ert Sr error ee $1,866, 303 00 00 
which we take to be the present value of the ‘plant 
and stock. 


we rt of Messrs. BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE 
CO., Chartered ‘Accountants, ponege and New 
York dated New York August 25th. 

“We have visited Jeffersonville, =. and there 

de an examination of the ks and accounts of 
the On 10 €ALLSCA Q. for the period com- 
mencing 20th November, Bs and ending 30th June, 
1892, with the abies of ascertaining and reporting 
upon the fits of the business, and also upon the 
canets an liabilities, as the same existed at the lat- 


mater going carefully over the books we found 
the net profits for these periods, after charging all 
trading ——— Munagement, salaries, bad debts 
and repairs, and’ maintenance of machinery, plant 
buildings, etc., were as follows: 


Period from 20th November, 1888, to 
se a i 1890, say 15 months, 
ped topease GAIe on ane aed sc air 
rofit.. Bd imonts 207,390.37 
eriod ‘eee ; a pai “igi to 30tk , 
June, 1892, say 15 months, BF 253,267.01 


al to an average annual net profit of 
$164, 847.00 for the above period of three years, 
seven and one-half months, or at the rate of $i: 93.- 
961.00 per annum for the last two years four 
and one-half months.’ 


$136,913.05 


4 pa d 
from the Ist October, 1892, %600.000 of 
Kond 2 
ferred stoe the balance, $300,000, of Pre 
rred Stock offered for sale will only be en- 


titled to dividends from ec 
) the net earnings made after 


lotment, or = entire amount may be paid up under 
discount at the rate of 6 per cent. per spl ~ 

e final installment may oper- 
a asa een of —_ epeoeee pavaiens. 


on applleation will be returned as soon as 
per ight is reserved to reject or reduce any appli- 
cation, and subscribers agree to accept such reduced 
amounts ; a. also, to close the subscription books at any 
time without notice. 
Receipts will be given for the installment when 
paid, and Bonds and Stock Certificates will be deliv- 


ered whe: 

until a PL payment as been made, but not 

0 UBSC wren BOOKS WILL_ OPEN 
T.  s AND CLOSE NOT LATER 


; th 
RHAN Cr. 26th. For copies of prospectus, ap- 
Maitland, Phelps & Co. 


Bank of Kentucky, NkW TORE. 


Fidelity Trust & Satety Vault Co., 
Columbia Finance & Trust Co., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Whitaker & Hodgman, " 


Franklin Bank, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CiNCINNATI, OHIO, 


MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. ...... . $600,000 

“=; and Undivided p rofits.$137,287 


Debentures, secured b 
aeghent of fist morta with the Union Trust 


New rork. Amount of issue 








GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Rare Conneeneiny for Parties Dostring te 
© into the Steck Busi ines 
One of te finest Shee) Ramehas in North Men 
tana. Contains over G00) ac of patented la 
with 17,000 head of carefully graded stock shee wil 
pay over twent; tame on investment. ‘or 
particulars apply 


BAKER & COLLETT, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 





Execut a sae: pipuitne © law to invest 
ors, etc., are y law to inv 
in these bonds. « 

EDINB ming oll PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
% Charlot: uare. 

LO NDON : UCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


8 F, JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers. 
254 W.23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head “ naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba io mines. 
ae fect railr facilities. Has cheap homes for 
borers. To manufacturing lants free sites, cash 
bousses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 











DULUTH. 
. completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
ms up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 


value Electric Railway is now 
building pant 9 Fifth’ Division of Duluth Hights and 
by oom leted about July 15th. ts on sale now 


completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps and specail information to 
Highian Tmprovement Co., Duluth, Minn. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and Profits, ‘enhanc geet 
Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six pe 


cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 
Investments made for s. Corr 














WRAGOMA, (South Bend, ers City) INVEST- 
ENTS. 1G 


Hay 
aad Gorton ae, Ad ndence solicited re- 

ing Western Washington. Allinquiries answered 
erompe y. Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 


RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCES *—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. If you wish 
to invest in a growing city, write for particulars. 

















FRUITFUL \ INVESTMENTS 


A new form of 8 cent. Investment, 
based on irvigated fru fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank, 
particulars address 


THE DELTA County Fruit Lanos Co. 


For full 






Denver, Coto. 





FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 


stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


offers safe and A peofitanie investments in real estate, 
mortgages and miscelluneous securities of different 
kind: he security offered is strictly first class. For 
information address GEO. M. VAN_DOREN, Offices 
206 to 210 Washington Block. Seattle, Washington. A All 
inguiries cheertul!y answered. Reterences: Puget 
Sound Nationai Bank of Seattle, First Nationa: Bank 


of Seattle 
DENVER 
in fi il 
Real Estate a of Denver 








pe ans 
THE Cl CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


WVER. © 


14—CHOICE—Bs 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane. - = Wash. 


Real Estate and Loans, 
8 per cent. guaranteed, 
Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. McMINN,. Duluth, Minn 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital......... Rratest ube Le'cbecoodabechy $500,000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of the Bankin .) Deport 

of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 

Connecticut and New York. 

aoe old and well-known Company offers its ey] 











‘avor 7 ene commervarive invest 
a mi be given Hg letters of inquiry 
cheerfully re ied to. 





JOHN M. OWENS. President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’'Y CO. 


5% CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June 1st and December 1st. 


Detailed financial statements and copies ot 
the mortgage can be obtained at our office. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are Sanee of people whoregret not . Ing 
bought rs rty in Chi or 40 years ago. 
such an ers who have heard the ee ee. ones 
= of the at opportunities neglected we wish > 
t 





duplicated i 
information. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns, 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash Capital loaned or P ehwectned. 
ao subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 





igo sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthiy instalments. 
For particulars, address 
LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 

OCcCK OF BRICK TENEMENT 
HOUSES, Centrally located properte, will be sold 
for $15,000.at which it will net the purchaser 7 per 
cent. Easily convertible into business property 


nesting s higher rate. Pro opis ure to increase in 
value. value. WI JLLAM E. LUCAS, Dulath, Minn. 


MINNE MINNEAPO LIS. Real oe Loans, Insurance, 


. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............  s-ceceeees 1857. 


REAL ESTATE §2'ihnttios™” 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% “3 


remittances made promptly. 


and assessments looked after and 
TAXES = 


LOANS 222i Morente tem ot ra 














obtained ve first mortgages. Real es- 
8% NET tate securit 
Send for maps, photographs, circu- 
lars, ete, Reterences, furnish 
ACE iS VERTMENTS, 
LUTH, MIN 


PUGLESTOR, a & BROWNELL, 
Al) ESTATE AND LOAN 
OFFICES: eS a al Insurance suing, ur Tacoma 
uilding, CHICAGO ILu. 

leceiaiiian made and ae managed for non- 

residents. We have on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for sale. 
Reference any Bank 1n Chicago. Write us for a list 

of real estate inv 


THESECURITY BANK OF LN NESOT A. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,00v,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00. *Collections prompt'y made on all 
points of the ees. and remitted for - day of 
rae. * . A. Chamberlain, Presiaent, H. M. Knox, 

ice President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice pe ‘sident, 
Perry Harrison Cashier,. Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier. 


+ X 
The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
al Paid Up. - ° 
Choise 4 on vestmentsin "the most Conservative 
ae eo t Mort; 

. Guaran rst Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in Towa 
and a Nebraska. Are AND Deen An. ; 

Debenture onds, Securec 
Six Per Cent by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans wit a local ~¢ -— FIFTEEN zeae “g SUCCEss- 
FUL EXPERIENCE. D FOR PAMPH 


W.A.HOTCH KISS, GEORGE H. ‘LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President. 

















THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe investment in 
DENVER 


TY, 
From which ats 2 acti fee can be realized. a 


THE WIGKS & & FH ses Tint COMPANY, 
sey NVER, COLORA Do. 


Reimeneat Tan INDEPENDENT, 
The People’s National Bank, Denver. 


CLINE & PEARSON, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
We can loan money for te where it will net Eight 
per cent. interest, secured by first mortgage on city 
property. DULUTH, MI 


Eight per cent. money wanted for mortgage loans 
on gilt edge real estate, interest payable semi-annu- 
ally. Write to 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 


WEST DULUTH MINN. 
WANTED 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


IN 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL. 


D. D. WEBSTER, 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TAC ON. 


OMA, WASHIN 

Capital, $200,000 psn on $4,000 
Opened tar business Se meer i, 1891. A 3 per 

cent. dividend declared July ist, 
Is increasing its caplet ona $500,008 
And surplus t60..........-..0.006++ 000 


Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
per Cn <5 geen value. 

Ample can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional canine at 10 pet cent. per annum, in dis- 
qyente CONPINE. OU mercial paper. 

INE cue OPERATIONS STRICTLY 
MERCIAL BUSINESS. 
In the mt we will yaad cent. semi-annual 
di nce of t ——2 te surplus 





widend, c' 
account. For feccher reiculars, addre: 
HENRY OLIVER, President. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area 


roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania Iron, Silver- 

Blue Sandstone for building ~ v° Valnbie ts S 
ing purposes. Valua’ - 

formation can be had o! ain ’ ~ 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
102: MET Tener Wenzaeye Loam. 
Os a) semi-annually by draft on New 
Personal attention given to all 





loans. hates references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 





The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital. 
Surplus 
Accounts Solic 
Superior Facilities for Collectio: 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
INT « 
EBENEZER K. Wager pod) Rigg 
ARTHU LEARY, Vic Vice-President, 





sited. Buy and Sell revelgn | Bachenge 


GEORGE S. HIC Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BAL WIN, ‘Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS : 





= HL. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. ip 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


DULUTH. 


gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF a, of the city of 
New York, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, AS 4. 30th, 1892: 


Do yadegcay mop 








W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
Real Estate & First Mort- 








Stocks, securities, ish hnansan os " 
Due from other Tat banks.. ao. 2,7 





















Due from State banks and bankers....... 34,043 75 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 2,000 00 
Current expenses x i — paic 576 24 
Premiums on U. S. bonds........... 7,500 OU 
Checks and other cash Sean: 4,368 36 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 151,4 3 68 
Fractional paper currency, n 
CONES 2... cecccccecocccecccece 64 07 
DI sv edcncsaskaws 62,789 40 
Legal-tender Notes.........-ccccoccccscccsece 155,369 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) ............... 2,250 00 
BON eae dt cds Deekdoeessssentmen anodes $1,629,150 83 
LIABILILIES. 
Capital mock, paid in % 00, 000 go 
Surplus ead Recvewaedescees 60,000 00 
Un vided eheinans aahaieis sates - 16,050 91 
National beak pene outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
ef ee = 
$735,867 32 
6,910 34 
50,168 39 
779 16 
Duet to other National banks. 147,728 69 
Due to State banks and 
ON onic ccieaceacccuapees - 266; 96,656 02 
= 1,208,099 92 
ae. cxessmainaasmndadawebehitiasal . 81,6 629,150 83 
STATE RK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 


y YO 
I, HENRY L. GIL BERT, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the = re my knowledge and beiief. 
NRY GILBERT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sw sere to before = this’ 4th day of 
Pa an 1892, FRED. W. FERGUSON, 
Notary Public. Kin, s County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co., 


. E. SLOAN, ? 
4 ERN, Directors, 
F. R. SIMMONS, \ 


DIVIDEND. — 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY . 


4 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, ?} 
r 6th, 1902. 5 


Correct—Attest: 











mon stock record at close of be business on Oct. 15t h.1892. 

Transfer booss wili close on Saturday, October 5th, 

at 12M., and reopen on Wednesday, Nov. 2d, at 10 A.M. 
ARTHUR 8. BEVES, Treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL CORDAGE Ay Ouray 
YOR 


t. 
The Board of Directors of this Oomaaay hha’ t.. this 
eure Gh the regular quarterly dividend of TWO 
CENT. on the Preferred, and THREE PER 
F Ex T. on the Common Stock of the Company, both 
ayable on the Ist day of November next at the trans- 
er office of the Company, 135 Front St., this city. 
The transfer books will close Oct. 15 at 12 M., and re- 
open Nov. 2 next at 10 A.M 
CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 














It is very gratifying to us to be able to 
state that thus early in the season we are 
receiving a large number of new subscribers, 
many of them through the kindness of our 
old readers and many of them from having 
had their attention cailed to some of our ex- 
traordinary issues—and they really appear 
every week—wish to read the paper regu- 
larly. 

Believing that the best advertisement 
THE INDEPENDENT can have is the excel- 
lence of its literary columns, we spare no 
expense looking to the accomplishment 
of that end. It pays to publish the larg- 





est, ablest and best weekly newspaper in the 


world ! 








































an encanta 
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This is the season when our old subscrib- 
ers can do us a great kindness by sending 
us new subscribers, and, at the same time, 
benefit themselves by the reduction in price 
as given in our Club Rates. A large 
proportion ot our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 


for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renew: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month....... ‘$ =iae months...... -.$1 59 

Three months..... 75 | Nine Months...... 2% 

four months...... 1 00| One year........°.. 3 00 
CLUB eS 

Two vears to one subscriber. .........sseee0s 


One vear each to two subscribers 


Four years to one subscriber... 
Four subscribers one year each.. 


Seeeeeeeeeeenseee 





SS wmarcin 
Sssssses 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each, Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire re 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


> 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT 
GLass is shown in every requisite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
.Genuine pieces have trade _ label. C. Dor- 
fimger & Sons, New eS 


WINTER epee “ACROSS THE CON- 
TINENT. 





PERSONS expecting to visit the Pacific Coast the 
coming winter will be interested in Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitccmb’s announcement of their annual series 

of eight delightful winter excursions to California. 
Every advan 


ous side tr’ 


parture from New York is November 10th, and the 
second December 8th. Some of the returnin, ties 
will stop atthe Raymond & Wh tcomb 
Gran te the Fair — in Chicago, 
to visit the Columbian Exposition. ceeceioeeve 
—-* will be mailed to any address b Messrs. 

ymond & Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York. 


IT’S FREE. 


DO YOU WANT 
handsome and complete, fully illustrated 


Dry Goods 
CATALOGUE? 


Then send us your name on a postal card 
Our Fall and Winter Catalogue is larger 
and better than ever. It is now ready, and 
will be mailed to any address free of charge. 
You can do your Fall and Winter buying 
without it, but you can be better pleased 
and save money in many ways if you have 
it. It tells all about the goods, shows you 
fashions, and instructs you about Shopping 
by Mail. 
If you’ve neighbors whe need Dry Geods 
send their names or tell them te write. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., °° Pittatcres Pa 


Modern Art Wall Paper. 


VELOURS, LACQUERS, RELIEFS AND 
OEILING DECORATIONS. 
PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING, 
If you wish to see a large assortment of Wall Pa ~ 


or get correct ideas reperaing wall and ceiling 
orations, call on 


DAILEY, MONTAGUE & CO.,, 


Sixth Avenue and 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 




















Estimates furnished and workmen sent to all parts 
of the country. Correspondence solicited. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 








JAY C. WEMPLE CO., |‘ 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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oenol, 
Constable K Co 


AUTUMN WRAPS. 


ENGLISH BOX COATS. 


French Long and Short Wraps. 


WALKING JACKETS. 


Fur-Trimmed Cloaks. 
Street, Dinner, & Evening Costumes, 


FURS. 


BOAS, MUFFS, & CAPES, 


Mink, Astrachan, Persian Lamb, 
Black and Gray Lynx, Seal, 
Krimmer, Alaska Sable. 


FUR TRIMMINGS TO MATCH. 


SAL DACOUED & WRAPS. 
Treadway AS 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Greatest Sale Ever Known. 
MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


At less than the price of 


BRUSSELS. 


Just received, a large consignment of 


BURMAH RUGS. 


Something New and Handsome. 


Upholstery Goods. 


$100,000 worth Furniture Govusing angings 
Plush, etc., in all the latest fabrics, dest; ~ By and col- 


orings. 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Lace Curtains. 


Our Fall importation of Curtains is complete in all 
the leading makes, consisting of Arabian, Louis XVI, 
Marie Antoinette, etc. 

We offer a special line of Nottinghams, [rish Points 
and Tambours at extremely low prices. 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 


a large variety, 
At Lowest Prices in the City. 


FURNITURE. 


Some elegant PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive 
designs, which we wi u'<se vat at prices -_ below 
that charged for first-class work elsewhere. 








Parties purchasing their coverings from us can 
eee their furniture reupholstered and covered in the 
best manner at moderate charges. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14t% STS., N.Y. 


TRAVEL, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties willleave New York via Chicago and 
the Santa Fé Route Nevember 10 and Decem- 











ber 8 for 
PASA DEN A. 
LOS ANGELES, 
RIVERSIDE, SAN DIEGO, 
SANTA BARBARA. 
MONTEREY, 


trip will be made 


The tickets cover every expense 
ive the holder entire 
Pacific . They “ 


na, Redlan 
Angeles, San Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa Barbara, 
cisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey,San dey Mount 
Hamilton, San Rafael 1, and other resorts. 
¢ Return t ag may be weed 0 on Any Regular 
Train until Ju! Wy. , 1898, or with any one of Ten Ke- 
cnaeeee. Parties under postal ent, with 
ce ot Four Di Re A 
ween as the Werld’s Fair includes if. Gesired. 
quapons § ap lied for one or short sojourns 
> the principal P. ls. 
fenal California Excursions: Bs Jqnua- 


17, Februaty 7 and 16, and March 8 
"Excursions —% oxiees Ja wary 17, Velouasy 


* Also, railroad tickets to all points independent of 
parties. Pe ea 
t@ Send for descri 
California or Mexico 
RAYMOND & eadianedios. 


ve peek, me pions whether 








O'NEILLS 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 
OFFER 
THIS WEEK. 


FINE QUALITY 


FUR FELT HATS 


All Leading Shapes, 


25C., 48C., 98C: 
CHILDREN’S HATS, 


TRIMMED ANDUN TRIMMED, 
A SPECIALTY. 


Large Assortment 


BOYS’ HATS. 
Dress Goods. 


Three new lines Imported Suitings in 


all the popular colors, 


49°. 


120 Imported Robes, worth from $15.75 
to $17.50, will be sold at uniform price of 


$Q.75. 


Worth 8é8e. 


GTH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK. 








We are now exhibiting New 
P PERS he and the BEST examples 
A ° 

; * which have never been equal- 
Silk and other fabrics | ted in beauty of design, treat- 
for interior We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 

nawdnanhvetee IMPO IRTERS AND uxsowhens 
Also the only manufacturers in the United States otf 

THE GREAT SANITARY 
Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 
Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 
Cor. Sth geen and 30th St. 


Designs of our own manufac: 
EUROPEAN MAKERS, 
IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
ment and color. 
D E C O R A T I O N tire interior decoration. 
WALL PAPERS, 
WALL COVERING, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Taz Inpzrenpent who would like to have a specime”™ 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on 4 





31 East Fourteenth St. (corner Union Sq.), New York 





postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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@ 
NEW YORK.......... 56 £58 West 14th St. 
PHILADELPHIA...... 1022 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON. ....ccsccsccivvesyes 292 Boylston St. 
BROOKLYN..........+. Fulton St. cor. Hoyt. 
PARBEB. «0. ccccscceccecccce Rue d’Enghien en. 
SPECIAL DISPLAY 
OF 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


For the present week we 
have arranged a most in- 
teresting display of Trim- 
med.and Untrimmed Milli- 
nery of the highest order. 

The novelties we will show 
are the latest productions of 
the leading Modistes of Eu- 
rope and the best American 
talent. 

Elegant Paris Bonnets of 
most exquisite beauty for 
Evening and Reception 
wear. 

Perfect gems of London 
Round Hats, Toques and 
Walking Hats for Street 
Wear and Promenade. 

Special shapes in untrim- 
med Felt Hats. Exclusive 
designs in all the new 
and especially light color- 
ings now so _ tashionable, 
such as heliotrope, old rose, 
light blue and the different 
shades of light and sage 
greens. 

Novelties in all other de- 
partments of Untrimmed 
Millinery Goods. 

Our patrons of this and 
other cities are cordially in- 
vited to inspect these choice 
Novelties, which we sell at 
the most popular prices. 


THE NEW | 
DRESS GOODS. 


Later Importations. 


Special shipments of French Suitings, 
ordered by cable, to replace similar lines, ab- 
sorbed by our wholesale trade, are now in 
port and will be on sale, this week, inour 
Retail Department. 

These rich materials are chiefly in small 
designs, Oross-Cords of wool-and-silk, Dot- 
ted matelasse and new Persian effects. 

Our collection of Paris Novelties in velvet- 
and-wool, in new blendings of color, is very 
extensive, 

We have also many stylish effects in 
Scotch Goods—Cheviots, Homespuns, and 
Glengarry Tweeds—for the approaching 
cold weather, 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


EDWINC, BURT & CO,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 








SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t:,N:Y; 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 








Send stamp for Bee entitled “GIFTS” to 
24 Union Street, New London, Conn, 











Jusurance. 


“BALLAST.” 


SomE weeks ago, the Chronicle’s car- 
toon represented a balloon, dragging 
heavily above two burning cities, its car 
laden with officers of fire insurance 
companies, who are declaring in unison 
that ‘‘our new co-insurance and high- 
tariff hydrogen doesn’t seem to be more 
buoyant than itshould be; we must throw 
over more ballast.” Accordingly they are 
casting over their surplus in the form of 
bags: of sand, in hope of reaching a safer 
elevation, 

Effective satire, pictorial or verbal, must 
have a good basis of truth, and this the 
Chronicle’s cartoons ordinarily do have. 
Yet in this instance the thought not only 
illustrates the frequent difficulty of find- 
ing an analogy which fits the case at 
every point but introduces an error, or 
twoerrors. For altho parting with sur- 
plus, by being too liberal in the matter of 
rates and commissions (which is the nec- 
essary result of such excessive liberality), 
might give buoyancy to the insurance 
balloon and save it from descending upon 
the rocks of “no business,” to throw out 
surplus is the way to bring it down into 
the fire which the aeronauts are shown 
seeking to escape. Altho literal surplus 
in bags of money would load a literal 
balloon, it is really a material for buoy- 
ancy; and the more an insufficiency in 
the hydrogen of co-insurance and high- 
tariff lets the balloon settle the worse the 
sacrifice of this sort of ballast will make 
the voyagers’ plight. The trouble is that 
they did not put enough of the sort of hy- 
drogen depicted into their balloon, or that 
they have been letting too much of it es- 
cape. 

It is the old story : easier to part with 
surplus—not by desire and visibly at any 
one time ana by any one act but by pur- 
suing a course of yielding which results 
in that—than to take a firm and sound 
business position and then really adhere 
toit. From the insurance standpoint, it 
is of no consequence what are the condi- 
tions, physical, moral or statutory, which 
determine the cost of insurance ; the one 
and only requisite is to find out what that 
cost is and then cover it by a sufficient 
rate, adhered to. But the shortcoming 
has always been at that point. Except 
for brief periods following great fires, the 
sufficient rate is barely if ever found (or 
named) and the adherence is a total fail- 
ure. Company managers lament and 
wring their hands, and protest to the pub- 
lic that it is positively ruinous, and then 
—do the ruinous thing. 

The cartoon is correct at one point—the 
ballast goes out ; it might have carried the 
story further by showing the voyagers 
themselves following their ballast into the 
flames. And if this way of stating the 
trouble seems to anyvody another instance 
of the all-wise newspaper writer instruct- 
ing mankind in general how to do busi- 
ness, the underwriters may say for them- 
selves whether it is not the truth. For 
truth is not the less truth for not being 
put into practice. 


» 





LIFE INSURANCE SOLICITING 
AND MORALS. 

I HAVE just read—p. 27, INDEPENDENT, 
September 15th—the insurance article, 
“Life Insurance Soliciting and Morals,” 
and feel prompted to ask why « man who 
will honestly represent his company, and 
explain to a possible customer the features 
of a chosen form of policy, should not suc- 
ceed? In other words, has Life Insurance 
so far fallen below the plane of honest le- 
gitimate busioess that its agents are or 
must be dishonest to be successful and its 
customers be regarded as victims? I can- 
not speak for others, but for myself, being 
somewhat enthusiastic on the subject, I feel 
it better to lose a dozen possible applica- 
tions by careful and honest explanation 
than to take one or a hundred, having the 
insured rest under a misapprehension for 
want of such explanation. Itseems to me 
the only way to elevate the business is to 
give an emphatic affirmative reply to the 
question at the close of the article begin- 
ning—-‘“‘ Orshall he, without thought of con- 
sequences . . adhere to the truth ?” 


The only reason—not a reasonable rea- 
son but a temptation—has been already 





stated: itis in the peculiar character of the 
article sold. Insurance, especially life in- 
surance, is not like any other purchasable 
commodity. It is tatangible and imma- 
terial, so that its quality cannot be judged 
as other commodities are, and it is a mat- 
ter of future delivery as respects final 
settlement, When present cash down is 
on one side of the account and delivery is 
to come at some indefinite future time, 
the conditions tempt to overstatement ; 
besides, the cash down is not all ‘‘ down,” 
but the deferring of most of it brings in 
the incautiousness which always more or 
less accompanies buying when cash in 
hand is not the consideration. [That the 
insurance begins at once, so that this put- 
ting of the case is not strictly accurate, 
does not affect the characterization for the 
present purpose. | 

The indefiniteness of the contract is 
another source of temptation. Agents 
must say something as to what may be 
expected ; the question is certain to be 
asked, and even if it were not asked in 
direct words it could not be escaped ; and 
since the getting of the customer depends 
very largely upon the gilding and rose- 
color used upon the ‘ probability” stated 
by the solicitor there cannot be a stronger 
temptation to take optimistic views. 
Some solicitors deliberately falsify, not 
hesitating to say and promise anything 
which will secure the application ; others 
give the benefit of all doubts to the largest 
figures ; others are themselves deceived ; 
some, perhaps, lose business because they 
will not paint thick enough. 

Life insurance ought to sell upon its 
own merits, and that it seems or has 
seemed necessary to put in retirement or 
to distort the truth about it has come 
about, in our judgment, very largely by a 
demoralizing competition which has been 
putting the investment idea too much for- 
ward, to the obscuring of the insurance 
idea. Take the insurance formally and 
avowedly out, and life insurance (to still 
use the term) would fall, as we 
shall all agree; so it seems, to us, 
clear that a gradual return to old 
methods and arguments is demanded and 
must enter into any effective reform. 
Certainly we must strive to avoid tempta- 
tion as well as to resist it. Some twenty- 
five years ago, there was an internal 
revenue tax of two dollars a gallon on 
whisky, and large quantities of that arti- 
cle were sold in market for less than the 
tax. An excise tax which is too high 
produces evasion and ‘* moonshiners”; a 
tariff tax that is teo high makes smug- 
gling. Too much must not be laid upon 
human nature. The surest way to lessen 
lying and cheating is to remove the re- 
wards to be obtained by practicing those 
vices ; and whatever tempts to them and 
is removable is an immorality and an in- 
expediency, whether it exists in statute 
or in business methods. 





LIVE-STOCK INSURANCE. 


[NoTE.—By one of those accidents which 
the best care is unable to entirely prevent, 
the following piece of ‘‘ matter,’’ intended 
as a portion of last week’s article on this 
subject, got separated from the rest and 
carried over. It is now inserted, to com- 
plete what we wished to say.} 


THE Attna claims to have written 7,000 
policies, for $1,217,878, up to July ist last, 
and to have paid $20,000 in losses, with no 
claims outstanding audited and unset- 
tled. At the end of 1891 it reported 
2,873 policies written, for $606,754, and 
$4,942 paid for losses; this comparison 
shows an extraordinary jump of the 
business in the six months following the 
first nine of its existence. At the end of 
1891 the actual assets were reported as 
$1,128, with $1,000 liabilities for borrowed 
money and for salaries, rent, and other 
expenses accrued, besides $2,222 due from 
members; the circular now states the 
‘assets assessable” on the ist of July as 
$1,102,262. This, also, is a most remark- 
able jump in six months, altho (as we have 
often had occasion to remark) ‘‘assessable” 
assets are so figmentary in character that 
they can be put at any figure one pleases. 

From the circulars we learn that the 
plans which have been devised are the re- 
sult of years of experience and careful 
study of all the known statistics of losses 





of live stock and of the facts and circum- 
stances connected therewith, also that 
Live Stock insurance is no longer an experi - 
ment, but is now reduced to a system as 
perfect and exacting as that of any life or 
fire insurance company in the world. 

We also learn that “ the Atna has pro- 
vided [italics our own] a large capital or 
guaranty fund for the benefit of its mem- 
bers, which no other company has done ”; 
again (from another circular), that ‘‘ the 
plan under which the Attna is doing busi- 
ness is one that will carry it safely 
through any kind of an epidemic of dis- 
eases,” and that ‘* the plan. provides for a 
capital fund which is limited to $200,000, 
thus giving the horse owners of this 
country a protection that they never be- 
fore enjoyed.” The batch of circulars 
sent us may perhaps be incomplete, but 
we do not find in them any disclosure of 
the plan which is so surpassingly excel- 
lent. In one circular, the large guaranty 
fund is spoken of as an accomplished 
fact ; in another, it is a thing of futurity, 
** provided for.” The latter appears from 
the figures reported to be the nearer cor- 
rect, and the circulars impress us as pro- 
testing too much. 

Our friend is presumably capable of 
passing, for himself, upon the appearance 
of the financial and insurance exhibit as 
made ; as to whether the agency is a safe 
undertaking for him we hesitate to speak 
positively. Certainly we cannot judge a 
plan which is not yet disclosed to us, and 
the circulars received contain nothing 
which indicates that this company is 
better equipped than others are (or have 
been) for working this field successfully. 


If the officers of the Glens Falls Fire would 
indorse it, that would have considerable 
weight with us. From all which appears, 
the proposed agency might be conscien- 
tiously undertaken, and if the result 
should be unfortunate the agent could be 
justly charged with nothing more than 
an error in judgment. As our friend 
wants advice, we think it would not be 
fair, just now, to go further in giving it 
than to counsel him to note the caution- 
ary tone and use his own opportunities 
for inquiry. The company is doubtless 
an honest attempt ; its prospects of success 
are the question to be weighed. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 
x PURELY MUTUAL. 
ogiepete In aseripueons otauemiee, ut stile to 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offe 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. _ 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROA! D MAXEY YORK, 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1892, 








CASH CAPITAL................ $500,000 00 
Reserve for all liabilities............ 1,902,401 04 
PE beth ce scevisesccavecedes 320,783 59 

Sa csisnivecsetanesieen: A000 $2,723,184 63 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAEEEY EMD HAM 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President" 
GEO. C. HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H,. POST, Asst. Sec. 


PENN Age, stability, sound meth- 


ods; cash values, incon- 

testable licies; the 

M UTUAL best extension system ; 
ow cost. A S, 921-3- 

LIF E Chestnut Street, Philadeipbi® 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 
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Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 


1892 





no antl be iRe cS b he Be e meh $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve.............ss0++« 1,748,790 28 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 61,746 76 
SER ae cs ecossienstytedtesees see 962,940 39 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1892.83,173,477 43 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WASHINGTON 
Life 

Insurance 

Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-8-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 

ada| to meet the wants of those who want a less 

_— policy than an Endowment with equai re- 

reserv: anted by cash divi- 

aaa ea ae owner ‘ot “this po ay AG large and 

Sa ie cash . payment ata definite ime, or, if pre- 
te free of incumbrance. Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d v-Pees. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
£PSB ities") 1891-975 855'585 28 

$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the ol: life rate jum. 
pmanal Cash d ations are paid upon all pol- 



















Bve policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren. 
der d- "ap insurance ay ht yal insured 
is sated by the Massachusetts Sta‘ 


phlets ates and vulues for any age sont on 


ie 1 be veae sat. Sec. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥4. 


Cash Capital....:..........s000++ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves fer Insurance in 

DIED) DORs 6608 seceeseqeccececocces 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus...........scccscseees 1,645,761 24 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 


Gross Assets............00.000000- 5,806,784 71 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 





CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. | 


EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


©. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 

1888. 1889, 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,443,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 

Cc. P. TRALEIGH, Secretary, 


A: WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONT ‘LE TERM POLICY which gives 
insured th ible amount of in- 


to the e 
demnity in the od of death, at the lowest ible 
bone} t cash ou -— € 8B the GUARA D IN- 
ME POLICY ck 
investmen 
pF Se adversit; 


yi 
the insured be 
used as yaya, FOR A LOAN 
to the extent 4 -y full legal reserve value thi 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of 


oes oP AGEN NTS. desiring to represent the Com- 
dress 3. as e ENE , Super- 
intendent of A tT = 


PENN f=. renee 
MUTUAL 2,20 seca: 
LIFE i ites, rac 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, im Oonformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 











uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

FTABUATY, WEL... cccccccccccsecs 0. sceee 1,894,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums...............++ $5,256,865 84 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 $784,790 57 


The he Company has the following Assets 


out States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 























By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D.J : HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. RSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN. CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
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JAMES G. DE FO FOREST, ANSON W 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC 
Wi ARIS HN WEBB, N. DENTON SMITH, 
JORACE G THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM E. E DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BL GUSTAV AlSINC 
ORL EER SOAS Case, 
| JOHN D. HEWLETT. VERNON H. BROWN, 





CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 


geek “g THOMSEN 
JOW aS sO oa 
1 MOONE, Vice-Preside: 
A KAVEN, 24 Vice-President 


















INCORPORATED 


1860 - NEW YORK, 





October 20, 1899, 








EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY I, 1892. 





ASSETS. 
Liabilities, inctuding the Reserve 


. $136,198,518.38 


on all exist- 


ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 


valuation) of......... .$1,500,000.......... 


Total Undivided Surplus. 


TONNE 465 bo. iin se. 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 


109,905,537-82 
$26,292,980.56 
$39,054,943.85 
233,118,331.00 
804,894,557-00 





eeeeeeee 











The Free Tontine policy ( 


the Society’s latest form)*is 


UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 








THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COM 


PANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivet - 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 





Assets, . ° ° ° ° ° 


$159,507,133 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), . ° ° 


= other than Reserve, ° 
Receipts from all sources, > : " 7 
Payments to Po. -Holders, 

Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 } 
Risksin force, . ‘ ° 225,507 


$146,968,322 00 
o . . . 849 52 
oF ge ee OR 12,030,967 14 


policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large 


over the b 





nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus ; and i 


of in amount at risk, new busi- 
ma as risks d only the 





number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . «¢ 
United States Bonds and a Securities, .~ . e 


Loans on Collateral Securiti 
Cash in Banks and Trust Comp 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


atinterest, .  . 
erred, etc., . ° e 


$81,345,540 48 
57,661,455 78 
10,223,903 90 

5,070,153 03 
5,206,085 49 


$159,6507,138 68 








I hawe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


Orrice of Tue Murua Lire insu 


Le 


mance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
» held on the 


mittee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 


he Co 
and hereby Moertity that the statem 
that ne aseets s Scitied therein are 


ent is in all particulars ie and 
in possession of the Co 


A s certificate the Committee bear testimony y to th the high 


character “tt he investments of the 
bation of the system, o 


order, and acc 
vouchers have been 


Company & and express their appro- 
uracy with which the accounts an 


ept, and the Dusiness in general is transacted. 


H. C. Vor Post, Roscar Stwei, 

@coance Biss, J. H. HERRicn, 

Juuen T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HoLogn. 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Oxtver Harriman, 
Samugt D. Bascocx. | Hunry W. Smirn. 
Grorce S. Cor. Rospert OLYPHANT, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, | Gzorce F. Baker. 
Dup.ey O.corr. 


ames C. Hotpen. 





=RMANN C, Vow Post, | Freperic CromWELL, 
Avexanver H, Ricz. uLien T. Davigs. 
Lewis May. Rosert SzweE.. 


S. Van Rensse_age Crucer. 


Cuartes R. Henperson. ) WiLLtaM Bascock. 
Gerorce Buss. Stuyvesant Fis. 
Rurus W. Pecxnam,. . JUILLIARD, 

- Hopart Herrick. 
ames W. Husrep. 

ALTER R, GIL_eTTs@. 
. E. Granniss. 
wo. W. AUCHINCLOSS. Rosinsom. 
HEODORE MorForp. 


AVID 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivenrr. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasure. 


BMORY McCLINTOCK. Actuary. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1902. ... ...$3,008,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY; 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1892. 

ELS SE a 637 6: 

PAE TEAC) eneeeee $7,452: $%5 1 
SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 
Cash surrender every policy, and 
AF, 7 A a eetee Non-Forteltare law. 

KNEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
U. W. ANDERSON, Gea 
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New York Life 
IN SURAN CE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPAN 4 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuaries C. Wurrvey, Secretary. 





“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 

“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 
JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.) 


AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Old and Young. 


DEAD LOW TIDE. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 








Ir is dead low tide, and the wasted sea 
beats far ; 


Up from the caves of the underworld 
slowly climb 
Night and her shadows unconquered 


from eldest time ! 
The cry of the sea bird is hushed on the 
- glimmering bar, 
And the beach, with its strewing of dulse, 
is lonely and wide: 
It is dead low tide. 


The rocks are divulged, that hidden and 
cruel lie 
Under the waves, in wait, as the beast in 
its lair! 
Huge and harmless they shoulder the 
dusk night air— 
A lighthouse gleams—they are charmed by 
its sorcerous eye. 
The rocks are uncovered—and many a wreck 
beside : 
It is dead low tide. 


Not now shall the willing keel slip down 
to the sea, 
Not now shall the home-desiring bark 
come home ; 
The rocking surge is a dream—and the 
flying foam— 
And the sails that over the windy billows 
roam— 
A dream ! for the sea is gone, and the wind 
has died : 
It is dead low tide. 


There is rest from motion, from toil; yet 
it is not rest ! 
Thesounds of the land and the sea-sounds 
falter and cease ; 
The wave is at peace with the shore: yet 
it is not peace ! 
As the soldier at truce, as the pilgrim de- 
tained on his quest, 
Thwarted and silent, yet watchful, 
things abide . 
The turn of the tide. 


all 


(I, too, abide. 
sponds 
‘ The baffled yet watchful spirit 
things without. 
“Shall I rest forever, 
sloth and doubt °”’ 
“Not so; thou shalt riseand break the 
enchanted bonds, 
And the limit that mocked 
laughter shalt override 
At turn of the tide !’’) 


To the spirit within re- 
of all 


beleaguered by 


thee with 


Still higher the Night ascends. and star 
upon star 
Arises by low-lying isle, and by head land 
steep, 
And fathoms with silver light the slum- 
bering deep. ‘ 
Hark! was it a lapsing ripple along the 
bar ? 
Hark! was it the wind that awoke, remem- 
bered, and sighed ” 
Is it turn of the tide ” 
New LonDos, CONN. 
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AUNT CYNTHY’S FIXED IDEA. 


BY F, B, STANFORD. 

THOSE keen-witted people, who are al- 
ways on the lookout for the tide in the 
affairs of men that taken at the flood leads 
on to fortune, would never have missed 
the high tide setting toward Aunt Cynthy 
Fogg at Port Average when that town had 
the State Fair the first time. Nor did 
Aunt Cynthy miss it. It had been a fixed 
idea in her mind almost as long as any of 
her relatives could remember that some 
day in the near future she would reap a 
great harvest of dollars. A porous plaster 
made by her had been in use in the town 
many years. Some day, when the wide 
world found out its remarkable curative 
effects, the sale of the plaster would make 
Aunt Cynthy rich. It was also commonly 
agreed that Uncle Sam, Aunt Cynthy’s 
husband, would naturally come in for a 
good deal of prosperity ; and Isaac Love- 
joy, Aunt Cynthy’s favorite nephew, usu- 
ally called Iky, was an heir apparent to 
the prospective wealth. All this had been 
current opinion at the Port from as far 
back as the days when Iky was the terror 
of the town in jacket and short trousers ; 





but every one was surprised when a dis- 





tinct indication of exceptional good for- 
tune loomed in sight. The first news of t 
that was circulated grew out of a report 
that ‘‘ Fairfax,” the famous trotting horse, 
had been cured of a serious sprain by one 
of Aunt Cynthy’s plasters. Every man, 
woman and child in the State had heard 
of ‘* Fairfax.” All the Port Average slice 
of the world knew about the great race in 
which that trotter had been entered to 
take part the third day of the State Fair ; 
and thousands shared the common anx- 
iety when it was declared ‘‘ Fairfax” had 
sprained his right foreleg so seriously that 
he was probably ruined for life. There 
were a few days of suspense, during which 
everybody suggested a remedy ; and then 
Uncle Sam, who was a good deal of a 
horse jockey, came along with one of 
Aunt Cynthy’s plasters. Hiram Tibetts, 
the owner of ‘‘ Fairfax,” never grew weary 
of telling all that happened next. 

In the course of two weeks, or at the 
time the State Fair opened, the wonderful 
plaster had received a good deal of free 
advertising. The numerous letters Aunt 
Cynthy got from all parts of the State 
showed that fact. Newspapers devoted 
to everything pertaining to the noble ani- 
mal and man’s best friend had mentioned 
the grave accident “ Fairfax” suffered, 
and then followed up the chronicle of 
doleful news with the exhilarating tidings 
of the recovery. One of the papers told 
the story in full, and related the town’s 
talk about the plaster, giving prominence. 
to thé report that the recipe for its manu- 
facture had been a secret in the Fogg 
family a hundred years. An old Indian 
squaw befriended by the Foggs during 
the latter part of the last century, it was 
said, had bequeathed the recipe on her 
deathbed as the best legacy she had to 
leave those she cherished. The Foggs had 
furnished the plaster gratis time out of 
mind to any one in Port Average troubled 
with a lame back, a sprain or a diseased 
liver. Aunt Cynthy got Iky to read all 
these interesting items to her over and 
over until she could repeat the longest 
word for word while she went on with her 
household work. And tbe heap of letters 
from unknown people! She put on her 
spectacles and read those herself slowly 
and deliberately in the evenings while the 
Fair was in full blast. There were more 
horses in the world with sprained legs, 
and more people with sluggish livers than 
she had imagined. Now was the time. 
The world outside the Port had found her 
out at last! But Aunt Cynthy was con- 
fronted by a bit of antagonism she had 
not reckoned on. Gossipabout it leaked 
out in driblets. Uncle Sam was somewhat 
stirred up, and could not help telling the 
particulars. 

**Look here, Cynth, what’s all this I 
hear about the Indian plaster?’ inquired 
her brother Orson, coming in bright and 
early one morning. Brother Orson was 
always impetuous in his manner. 

“They're saying it’s a good thing, I 
guess, ain’t they? Ask Sam and Iky.” 
The pleased expression on her wrinkled 
visage showed that she was enjoying a 
triumph. 

** Don’t get foolish about it,” said broth- 
er Orson. 

‘*No danger of that while you're 
around to watch me,” Aunt Cynthy re- 
torted. 

A moment or two of silence ensued 
during which Orson appeared ill at ease 
and rubbed his unshaven chin with his 
forefinger. 

“I've come over to suggest again, 
Cynth,” he said, at length, ‘‘ that you let 
me take hold of that recipe and make 
something handsome out of it for the whole 
of us before we're all dead.” 

** Wal, I guess not,” put in Uncle Sam, 
looking defiant from his place near the 
kitchen stove. ‘‘Cynthy is quite equal! 
to taking care of that recipe herself.” 

Iky grinned and chuckled, for the sug- 
gestion seemed to him humorous. 

‘*T suppose you all think I dunno what 
that plaster is made out of?’ Orson re- 
marked, his eyes flashing. ‘‘ Wal, I do; 

and you'll find out I do, too, before long. 
I can make that plaster just as well as 
you can, Cynth.” 

*Go-it on your own hook,” said Iky, 
** This is a free country.” 
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“Shut up Shut right up, young 
man!” The glitter in Uncle Orson’s eyes 
made Iky mum. 

“*T sha’n’t try to hinder you from mak- 
ing the plaster,” Aunt Cynthy declared, 
looking him straight in the eye; “but I 
sha’n’t tell you how it’s made while I live 
and remain in my right mind. There’s 
never been more ’n one person alive ata 
time who knew that recipe, and when 
there is perhaps it’ll be too common to be 
good for anything. You'll have to wait 
till I’m dead or dying.” 

“Not if I know myself,” brother Orson 
replied, witha show of contempt. ‘‘I give 
you notice I’m going to start right in to- 
morrow making the plaster just as fast as 
I can.” 

Brother Orson did not stand un the 
order of his departure, but got out of the 
back door and peinted for home as quickly 
as his feet, shod in warranted cowhide 
boots, would carry him. 

To-morrow would be Sunday, Aunt 
Cynthy reflected. She never occupied 
her hands with work on that day; and 
Orson might get the start of her one day 
in his foolish undertaking. On Monday, 
however, she would begin the real labor 
of her life in earnest. More requests for 
the plaster were at hand already than she 
could supply in a week. She was a 
woman of few words and usually kept 
her own counsel. “One woman in a 
hundred,” the neighbors designated her. 
Tall, spare, yellow and wrinkled.. Life 
had always been a serious struggle with 

her. She was nearly twoscore and ten 
before she married; and her husband, 
Uncle Sam, had been her brother-in-law a 
lifetime. A year after her sister’s death 
she married him for the purpose of keep- 
ing him in house and home. Moreover, 
such an arrangement gave her an oppor- 
tunity to provide an abiding place for Iky, 
a charge that another sister had left her 
at deaih. It was for these, rather than 
herself, she desired wealth. In those mo- 
ments when her shred of imagination was 
put in a wild frenzy rolling by some en- 
chanting story of the fabulous incomes of 
our patent medicine kings she saw in her 
mind's eye Iky taking his place among 
them in the great world of fashion and 
distinction. Thatachieved she would feel 
she had lived to accomplish something at 
least. Close observation had convinced 
her that foreordination in the lives of men 
and women was one of the actualities. 
She had recognized for years that her life 
was guided into a different channel at the 
start from that of those she lived among: 
and always and ever in the distance beck- 
oning her on through trial and privation 
was the glittering reward the plaster 
would bring at last. 

‘* Tky, I’m going to tell you something,” 
she said in a low, confiding voice, while 
they were together in the dark Sunday 
evening. 

The favorite was surprised by her tone 
and subdued manner. He drew a chair 
across the sitting room, and sat down so 
near her she could easily smell the poma- 
tum on his wiry red hair. 

‘* What is it?’ he asked, his curiosity 
excited, 

*‘Close the bedroom door and see if 
your uncle is really asleep,” she whis- 
pered. 

Iky went on tiptoe and closed the door. 
The long-drawn-out snore of Uncle Sam 
was proof that he was absorbed in slum- 
ber. 

‘* Tt’s about the plaster,” she began in a 
low tone-as soon as Iky got back to his 

chair. ‘I’ve never told a living soul, but 

I feel I ought to tell you because I am 

getting to be an old woman, and, of course, 

I am not fool enough to think I can live 

forever.” 

** You’re not half so old as you look,” 
put in Iky, trying to be consoling: for he 
felt that his aunt was in a melting mood. 
‘“‘T’ve often and often said that to every- 
body.” 

**No, you needn’t try to flatter me, 
Iky,” she answered, suppressing a nerv- 
ous laugh. ‘I know just how oldI am, 


I was sixty-three last March. I never 
mention my birthday when it comes 
around, for I don’t want folks to notice it; 
but I always take a good deal of notice of 


“What is it about the plaster?” Iky 
asked, his curiosity brooking no delay. 
**Nobody on the face of this earth 
knows how it’s made except me,” she 
whispered. 

“Oh, I know that. of course,” Iky re- 
plied. ‘‘ Uncle Orson’s brag is all bosh.” 
** And, Iky, I’ve known thesecret forty- 
seven years—ever since I was a girl six- 
teen years old down on the old Swetland 
farm where your mother an’ me was 
born.” 

‘*Yes; but what’s it you mean to tell 
me? How to make it?” Iky was so ex- 
cited he could hardly sit still. 

‘The Lord save us, Iky! No, no, I 
haven’t any such idea.” Aunt Cynthy’s 
voice and manuer changed in a flash. 
““What could have put such a thought in 
your mind? Are you—my own sister’s 
flesh and blood that I’ve brought up from 
the cradle—longing to get the better of 
me like everybody else?” 

** Didn’t you say it was about the plaster 
you wanted to tell me?” Iky asked, sullen- 
ly. ‘* What is there to tell I don’t know. 
except the secret? But I guess you’re a 
little out of your head if you think I care 
a leather cent to get it from you.” 

‘‘ This is what I want you to remember, 
nephew,” the indulgent aunt went on, 
‘that when I’m dead and ready to be put 
in my coffin yow'll find something on my 
body which you must get. Steal into the 
room and turn me over on my face. 
Right between my shoulders you'll find 
—'tisn’t there now—a silk purse with the 
written directions in it where the recipe 
for the plaster can be found. That’s the 
way I got it myself forty-seven years ago 
from old Jane Blodgett, the Indian 
woman. She had buried the directions in 
the ground and I dug the paper up in the 
night. It was an awful night in the win- 
ter.” 

“Is the recipe buried in the ground 
now?” Iky ventured to ask. 

“Yes, there are two of them I wrote out 
on paper long ago, for fear that one might 
be lost or destroyed ; and they are buried 
in separate places where no one can find 
them.” Aunt Cynthy whispered this 
statement with some hesitation. 

‘*T sha’n’t try to find them, I guess,” 
said Iky, disappointed. ‘I’ve got other 
fish to fry. I’ve been thinking this long 
while that I ought to strike out for a big- 
ger place’n Port Average, and get into 
some business where there’s plenty of 
money. A circus or the show business, I 
guess, would suit me pretty well.” 

Uncle Sam’s heavy snoring ceased just 
at this moment, leaving a strange, un- 
natural stillness in the house. Then he 
called from the bedroom for Aunt Cynthy, 
and the mutual exchange of confidence 
between her and Iky was concluded. 

In the morning, or the early hours of 
the forenoon, it was noticed by the most 
observing of Aunt Cynthy’s nearest neigh- 
bors that her washing had not appeared 
on the clotheslines in the yard as it had 
always been accustomed to appear, and, 
of course, ought to appear on Monday 
morning when the weather was clear and 
favorable for drying. For years and years 
Aunt Cynthy Fogg had been noted for the 
celerity she exhibited at the washtub, and 
the early hour her clothes got on the line. A 
bright Monday morning was never allowed 
to escape her. She kept house by a rigid 
system, and never put off any day’s work 
until the morrow. The absence of her 
washed clothes where they should be ex- 
cited the suspicion immediately that Aunt 
Cynthy must be sick in bed. By nine 
o'clock eight of the neighbors had called, 
one at a time, to inquire. Aunt Cynthy 
was not sick, however. She. had never 
been in possession of more bodily vigor 
in her life, she declared ; but she was not 
gushingly cordial to company. She was 
too busy to waste time over neighborhood 
gossip, for she had begun at the last the 
manufacture of those plasters for money. 
The work was going forward in the kitch- 
en, into which not even Uncle Sam or 
Iky was admitted ; and the whole house 
was scented with herbs. The deep-rooted 
feeling of envy which eventually spread 
out all around Aunt Cynthy, like the stink- 
weed in the garden that threatened to 
stifle the locality, was probably planted 





it myself,” 


Aunt Hannah White and Elviry Turner, 
all re-enforced by Israel Teague, who had 
nothing to do, discussed her new depart- 
ure and its probable result on her worldly 
condition and character. In the course 
of a dozen days it was discovered by the 
editor of the Port Average Chronicle, and 
announced in print, that Uncle Sam went 
home from the post office every afternoon 
with his pockets stuffed with letters for 
Aunt Cynthy. Everybody knew now that 
money was actually coming to the Foggs 
faster than they could stow it away ; and 
Uncle Sam and Iky were kept at work 
like troopers night and day by Aunt 
Cynthy spreading the plaster on sheep- 
skin. They worked in the sitting room 
while she worked in the kitchen with the 
door locked. Visitors were not wel- 
comed. 

And while these interesting particulars 
were transpiring brother Orson, it may be 
taken for granted, did not allow himself 
to be entirely lost sight of or forgotten. 
He talked a good dealin and out of sea- 
son wherever he met a sympathetic lis- 
tener. From his point of view Cynth was 
a headstrong woman, and arelative whose 
selfishness could be compared only with 
that of the animal covered with bristles. 
The recipe for the plaster had been in their 
family before either of them was born. 
He declared that it belonged by right to 
him just as much as itdid to her. Stimu- 
lated by a sense of injustice that he be- 
lieved he was suffering, he often worked 
himself into an exhibition of wrath that 
attracted attention and amused unfeel- 
ing observers. What he wanted was 
to hit on some plan to capture the recipe 
or to wrest the secret from Aunt Cynthy 
by force. He solicited from every une 
who gave ear to the recital of his wrongs 
practical suggestions for such an achieve- 
ment, One facetious philosopher. threw 
out the idea that perhaps Aust Cynthy 
could be made to talk in her sleep if cap- 
tured, imprisoned in Orson’s house, and 
properly mesmerized. As she had the 
plaster on the brain she would be likely to 


oquy. Another interested listener told 
Orson he ought to get one of the plasters 
and take it to the college in a neighboring 
town, where one of the professors might 
analyze it and find out of what it was 
made, Israel Teague declared that the 


ruminate over for several days. 


with unrelenting hatred by this cold- 


gret. 


listen to bim. 


rights. 


patent on the plaster. Is that so?” 


tation will get into hot water right off.” 


old man say : 


who’s making any imitation of the plaster 
I’m thinking of something else myself.” 


guess,” Iky replied, going on. 





that forenoon, During the week her best 





divulge its composition in nightmare solil- 


best thing to do to bring Cynthy to a no-" 
tion of what was downright honest was to 
kidnap Iky and hold him in bondage until 
she was forced to purchase his ransom 
by surrendering the recipe. The last sug- 
gestion furnished Orson a consideration to 
In 
fact, it proved to be the germ out of which 
grew a determination that, carried out 


blooded avenger, finally brought Aunt 
Cynthy’s fixed idea to a climax which 
even the envious contemplated with re- 


** You'll see, Isaac, you and your aunt, 
that you’ve miscalculated mea heap more’n 
you think,” Uncle Orson said, mildly, 
one day when he encountered Iky on the 
street and insisted that his rephew should 
**T don’t mean any of you 
the least bit of harm. All I want is my 
I’ve heard that you’ve took out a 


** You can just bet your bottom dollar 
it’s so,” replied Iky, displaying as much 
insolence as he was capable of doing. 
** And anybody who tries to make an imi- 


Those who reported tc the town this en- 
counter and brief conversation heard the 


‘* Wal, you can tell your aunt Cynthy 
and uncle Sam I don’t know of anybody 


“IT ain’t got time to remember it, I 


His uncle Orson stood stockstill and 
watched him long enough to see him meet 
a boon companion and disappear through 
the door of the Eagle Hotel, where it was 
evidert he would fill up with whisky. If 
he did not it would not be the fault of 
that boon companion, Fassett, whose 
pocket was well supplied with cash by 








friends—Lydia Hodgkins, Happy Elder, | The old man then walked off briskly as 


tho his blood had been stimulated. 

In the evening, almost as soon as it 
grew dark, Aunt Cynthy might have seen 
brother Orson lurking near her old-fash- 
ioned abode if she had looked out of a 


front window ; but she probably had no 


suspicion of his presence. He was on 
hand to see Isaac brought home in a state 
of intoxication. He hoped he was not too 
late for the spectacle, and he waited as 
one does who is impatient. By and by he 
stole up to one of the sitting-room win- 
dows and looked in under the partly drawn 
curtain. Isaac was not there; no one was 
there ; everybody, very likely, was in the 
kitchen. About two minutes later the 
back door opened, causing the intruder in 
the yard to scurry out of sight in a hurry, 
Iky came out sober enough, and he was 
soon followed by Uncle Sam bringing a 
large basket and a bag. The two walked’ 
away along the road toward the fields and 
woods outside the Port as fast as the elder 
man could trudge. The eager observer 
had heard that Cynth often sent to the 
woods and fields for herbs or roots. Now 
was his time to follow them and find out 
what they got. They were talking, and 
neither looked behind. Skulking in the 
shadow of a stump fence at one side of 
the road, the interested personage follow- 
ing strained his ears to hear their talk. 
‘‘Don’t mention it to your aunt, Iky,” 
said Uncle Sam. ‘Say nothing about it 
whatever. I’ve been to have another look 
at Jim Cheever’s colt,” 

‘*Trust me,” Iky answered. ‘‘I know 
enough to keep my mouth shut.” 

‘“ Yes,” continued Uncle Sam, ‘I’ve 
been to see that colt to-day and I have 
half a mind to buy him and risk it.” 

‘*T guess I should buy him quick enough 
if I wanted him and could get him,” Iky 
asserted. ‘‘ What’s the good of living if 
you can’t do as you please ?” 

‘““Of course, that’s so,” Uncle Sam 
agreed ; ‘“‘ but be careful you don’t let 
your aunt get wind of it.” 

They left the road and went up a lane 
leading to an acre or two of burnt stumps 
and small bushes. Orson was compelled 
to watch at some distance, but he could 
see that both were soon actively occupied 
filling the basket with something they 
gathered rapidly. He concluded it must 
be sweet fern, which ran wild over the 
side of a hill there. His curiosity, how- 
ever, was not satisfied, and he watched 
for an opportunity to creep closer and 
closer from one stump to another until he 
approached within a few yards of them. 
‘We'll have to lay in a heap of this 
stuff before snow flies, Iky,” said Uncle 
Sam. 

‘¢That’s what I’ve been thinking,” Iky 
answered. 

‘Your aunt will use up more’n there is 
hereabout before spring.” 

‘‘ What puzzles me,” said Iky, straight- 
ening up with his hands loaded, ‘‘is that 
Israel Teague, or somebody else, hasn't 
spotted us coming out here every night.” 
‘‘Mebbe your uncle Orson would be 
spying around if he knew what we were 
up to after dark.” 

‘* All he'd find out wouldn’t do him 
much good, I guess.” 

“It'll be a pooty smart man who gets 
ahead of your aunt, Iky.” 

“Where she gets the rest of the stuff 
she uses the smartest man in this town 
can’t guess,” Iky replied, straightening up 
again and glancing over the territory near 
at hand. 

As soon as the basket and bag were 
filled Orson saw Uncle Sam button his 
coat and begin to stow away the sweet- 
fern between the coat and his vest, bulg- 
ing himself in a few moments so that he 
was a very conspicuous object. Iky fol- 
lowed suit. They intended to carry home 
as much of the fern as possible, without 
burdening themselves with extra baskets 
and bags. Orson was so interested watch- 
ing them that be forgot himself and fell 
over a stump root. 

“Who's that?” Iky called, catching 
sight of Orson’s head as he bobbed dow? 
behind the stumps. P 

“ It’s that loafer, Israel Teague, I guess, 
said Uncle Sam. 

“No, ’t isn’t,” Iky answered, going for 





Uncle Orson for that special purpose 


ward to the stump. 
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Orson did not wait to be discovered. | night before into Mulberry Brook by Un- 


He sprang up and ran down the hill, 

jumping over stumps, bushes and every- 

thing that came in his way. His lack of 
courage served to give Iky instant com- 
mand of a good deal, and he rushed after 
the fugitive pell-mell, followed by Uncle 
Sam, carrying the loaded basket and bag. 
The man in the moon, observing the two 
stuffed figures pursuing at reckless speed, 
might easily have foreseen what would 
happen. Both sprawled on the ground at 
full length, first Iky and then Uncle 
Sam, and they rolled down the hill to- 
gether. In the meanwhile the bold run- 
ner in advance of them plunged reckless- 
ly into a muddy brook at the foot of the 
hill, forded it regardless of his boots and 
trousers, and disappeared in the intermi- 
nable darkness in the direction of the 
town. 

‘*Tt was your uncle Orson, Iky,” Uncle 
Sam declared, the moment he could gain 
enough breath to speak. 

“The mean sneak!” Iky replied, rub- 
bing a bruised shin. ‘‘I wish I could have 
grabbed hold of him.” 

They took a short cut across the open 
country toward home, and talked all the 
way about Orson. Just before they 
reached the back of the large garden in the 
rear of the house Iky believed he saw him 
again, and they paused to reconnoiter. 
Partially concealed under the boughs of 
an apple tree at one corner of the garden 
somebody was treading down the soil. 
Uncle Sam waited only a moment before 

hurrying forward tothe gate. The myste 
rious person under the tree was startled. 

“‘ Why, Samuel !” exclaimed Aunt Cyn- 
thy, confronting him, ‘‘ you—you’ve— 
nearly made—my heart leap out of my 
mouth.” 

‘¢ What are you doing out here?” Uncle 
Sam demanded, in a voice rather foreign 


to himself. ‘* Are you out of your head, 
Cynthy ?” 
‘*No, Sam, I came out here’— She en- 


deavored to compose herself, and the next 
moment said in a voice which showed she 
had succeeded : ‘‘ It’s nobody’s business 
why I came out here. I came out here 
because I wanted to do so. That’s the 
long and the short of it. And now I’m 
going in.” 

Prompt display of independence was 
always Aunt Cynthy’s way of dealing 
with Uncle Sam when she found herself 
in a tight place. He and Iky followed 
her meekly into the kitchen, and then told 
about the pursuit of brother Orson. But 
Iky’s mind was abnormally stimulated by 
what he had just witnessed, and he was 
sure the recipe for the plaster was buried 
out in the garden near the apple tree. 
Aunt Cynthy kept her sharp gray eyes 
riveted on him. He could not escape out- 
doors unobserved, so he went upstairs to 
his room to look out the window and 
meditate in the dark. It would be easy 
enough by and by, he told himself, to ex- 
temporize a rope and drop down from the 
window. This determination was soon 
put to flight, however, by the sight of 
Aunt Cynthy herself stealing across the 
garden witha spadeinherhand. She had 
probably sent Uncle Sam to bed. 

Iky strained his eyes and listened. He 
could hear the spade now and then strike 
against a stone and he could see that she 
shoveled the earth under the boughs of 
the apple tree with energy. She was in 
hot haste and watched the house all the 
time. After a few moments she hurried 
back to the back door carrying something 
concealed under ashawl. Iky drew back 
quickly from the window, for she stopped 
to look up at it to see if she had been ob- 
served. Her face appeared to him to be 
metamorphosed into something hideous, 
crazed in expression, strange in every fea- 
ture. Whatever she had kept buried 
there near the trunk of the tree she had 
unearthed and brought into the house. 
iky heard her footsteps, light and stealthy, 
in the attic over his head while he un- 
dressed and went to bed. When the 
house was still and he had fallen asleep 
he dreamed that she was a witch resem- 
bling those he had seen -pictured in a 
school history. 

The next day, strange to say, everybody 
in the neighborhood found out one way or 
another that Orson had been chased the 


cle Sam and Iky. Perhaps Iky told of it 
himself. Nobody, however, heard of Aunt 
Cynthy’s strange aberration. That re- 
mained unrelated history a long while. 
It was only on the occasions when Iky lost 
his head at the Eagle Hotel in the com- 
pany of his crony, Jim Fassett, that the 
town got the most interesting details re- 
specting his aunt’s private affairs. About 
six months passed before Fassett’s best 
endeavors began to take the effect desired 
by hisemployer. Inthe meanwhile much 
came to pass that should not be over- 
looked by an accurate narrator. There 
can be no exaggeration in the statement 
that Aunt Cynthy became in a short time 
one of the best-known persons in Port 
Average. The portraiture of her shrewd 
face was conspicuous in the drug store 
windows ; it wasas large as life on all the 
fences where the circuses and shows were 
pictorially advertised ; it stared at every 
one in the advertising columns of the local 
newspapers; it was emblazoned on the 
sides of barns far out in the surrounding 
country. A stranger alighting in the 
town could not have failed to observe that 
Aunt Cynthy was one of its prominent 
features, like the soldiers’ monument on 
the Common or the new town hall. 
Everybody saidshe was coining money ; 
and it was reported that Tulp Allen, the 
lawyer who secured the patent on the 
plaster, was looking out for solid invest- 
ments for the money. Thesmall business 
began by Aunt Cyathy in her kitchen, 
grew in a year to such proportion that 
carpenters were called on to add a wing 
to the old house, and eight girls took the 
places of Uncle Sam and Iky in spreading 
the plaster. Uncle Sam had grubbed 
along most of his life in the grain and 
feed business ; but he dropped that now 
and took tothe more congenial occupation 
of swapping horses and training the colt 
he had bought on credit of Jim Cheever 
for the racetrack. Iky eventually found 
active employment traveling from village 
to village with a horse and wagon drop- 
ping handbills, painting the fences, and 
booming the great remedy absolutely in- 
dispensable for every family to possess. 
Before the earth with Port Average in- 
cluded, had increased its age by an an- 
nual rotation, it was asserted that time 
had developed Iky-into the biggest. brag- 
gart and most promising drunkard the 
town could show. Aunt Cynthy’s near- 
est and dearest neighbors looked on with 
grave suspicion and wondered what would 
happen next. 

It chanced that among the eight young 
women whom Aunt Cynthy gradually 
took into her employ was a cross-eyed 
girl named Rebecca Judkins. Becky was 
a silent worker among the others, but she 
had eyes that looked all ways at once and 
ears which missed nothing. Becky was a 
reporter on the sly. She was the medium 
that kept the neighbors, and consequently 
the town, in touch with the household of 
the famous originator and manufacturer 
of the celebrated ‘‘ Aunt Cynthy Plaster.” 
Had such a commonplace person as Becky 
never existed. possibly no one would ever 
have heard that Uncle Sam got a piece of 
Aunt Cynthy’s mind when she found out 
he bad purchased Cheever’s colt. Nor 
would the town have been any the wiser 
respecting the galling humiliation Iky was 
causing her by his sprees and general 
behavior ; for Aunt Cynthy was a woman 
who kept her troubles to herself. Becky 
was so industrious, tho, in gathering 
something to report that at last it became 
the universal opinion that Uncle Sam and 
Aunt Cynthy did not live like turtle-doves 
since flush times overtook them. Orson 
took up the hint on all occasions and 
added the strength of a blood relative’s 
word that *‘Cynth had always been a 
woman since she was a little gal who 
could make the hair fly when she was 
roiled.” It is probable that Aunt Cynthy 
heard, sooner or later, what the green- 
eyed portion of the town said about her. 
She paid strict attention, tho, to her own 
business, growing richer every month by 
such attention as current advice declares 
willenrich every one. Then she decided one 
day to make the green-eyed portion more 
envious than ever. All her life she had 





longed to possess a costly black silk dress, 





The time had come when she could have 

it, and she sent to the city for a fashion- 

able dressmaker to come to her. When 

the dress was an accomplished fact she 

went to the city herself to get it and while 

there bought a spring bonnet, large paste 

earrings, a gold watch, and bracelets 

studded with garnets which were a sight 
to behold. Becky looked at all these pos- 
sessions admiringly. Becky had become 
a favorite because she had such a humble 
spirit and wax a good and silent listener 
when Aunt Cynthy felt she must talk or 
die of pent-up emotion. 

‘** Just think, Rebecca,” she said, while 
displaying the dress—‘‘ just think that I 
have lived to be an old woman before I got 
anything like that to wear.” 

“Oh, Mis’ Fogg, if I was only you!” 
said Becky. 

‘““Me? Would you be me for the sake 


the Cheever colt at the race track of the 
Fair Grounds, or else endeavoring to give 
everybody their dust along the country 
roads. Iky usually insisted that he should 
be allowed to drive. From the period of 
infancy he had always taken advantage 
of Uncle Sam’s unlimited good nature 
and indulgence. Experience teaches, 
however, that everything comes to an 
end sooner or later; and one afte1- 
noon when Iky had taken more alco- 
holic stimulant than he could assimilate 
the colt ran away with him and Uncle 
Sam, smashing the buggy and capsizing 
them both topsy-turvy into a ditch. There 
was universal wonderment that either 
escaped alive, and they were picked up 
for dead. But neither seemed injured 
very much after gaining consciousness. 
Uncle Sam had two or three bruises on 
his head, a black eye and a finger out of 





of a silk dress and jewelry ?’ Aunt Cynthy 
asked, putting on her spectacles to see if 

Becky was in earnest. 

‘*It’s so nice to be rich,” Becky 

answered, evading the question. ‘I 

should think you’d be perfectly happy all 

the time, Mis’ Fogg.” 

‘*Rebecca”—Aunt Cynthy’s face had 

flushed—‘‘I’d give everything I could 

scrape together to be as young as you are ; 

but I wouldn’t want to be such a 
fool.” 

Becky was used to these sharp retorts 
by her patron and never resented any- 
thing. ‘‘ What's the good of being as 
young as I am?” she inquired, pouting. 
‘*T’m not handsome or anything else.” 

’ “But your hands, Rebecca—they’ve 
never been worked to the bone as mine 
have.” Aunt Cynthy flung the silk dress 
away from her ever a chair and held up 
her knotted fingers for inspection. ‘* Look 
at them! How’ll they look with gold 
rings on them ?” 

Becky did not reply. She saw that her 
part was merely to listen, for ‘* Mis’” Fogg 
was wrought up to a state of emotion that 
needed vent. 

_ ‘More than forty years ago,” she went 
on, ‘‘I got a notion fixed in my mind I’d 
try to be something uncommon like those 
women I saw over in the city once in 
awhile. So I worked and waited year in 
and year out. Isuppose it’s come at last ; 
but Iain’t happy. Next Sunday I shall 
wear this dress*and these earrings and 
bracelets to the North Meeting House to 
meeting. If you’re there, Rebecca—and 
I hope you will be—you'll see everybody 
looking at me; but I sha’n’t be perfectly 
happy. I dunno why ’tis, but I feel 
scared about half the time by a suspicion 
that something dreadful is goitig to 
happen.” ; 

On another occasion, in the course of a 
few days, when Becky got a chance to be 
alone with ‘‘ Mis’” Fogg she was startled 
by a suggestion that came from her. Her 
patron had been watching her critically 
several moments, and Becky had tried not 
to seem aware of the scrutiny she was 
undergoing. 

‘** Rebecca, look at me,” she commanded, 
impulsively. ‘‘ Do you believe you could 
reform Iky if you married him ?” 

Becky’s heart thumped her ribs and her 
head grew giddy. ‘‘I might try,” she 
faltered, in confusion. 

‘* Wal, you may begin totry right off, I 
guess.” 

When Becky returned to the workroom 
all the other girls noticed a marked 
change in her manner, and they agreed 
in a mutual exchange of confidence that 
something extraordinary had taken place 
between her and Aunt Cynthy. She was 
as imperious in her mien as the wax 
figure of Cleopatra they had seen in the 
side show of acircus. It was said in the 
town eventually, by the spiteful, that the 
vigorous siege she made to capture Iky, 
under his aunt’s direction, was the cause 
of his delirium tremens and the final 
catastrophe which brought Aunt Cynthy 
to take a great resolution. 

“*T guess I ain’t one of the marrying 
kind,” Iky had said around town. “I 
like a good horse better ’n I do any sort of 
a girl.” 

This similarity of taste between him and 
Uncle Sam had created an affinity that 
amused many. The two were often seen 
together these days trying the speed of 





joint. Iky was thoroughly sobered, a 
condition that made him appear unnatu- 
ral, and his face was cut and scratched. 
They were conveyed home to Aunt Cynthy 
in the hayrack of an obliging farmer. She 
grew frightfully excited the moment this 
extemporized ambulance hove in sight 
and declared she had known that some- 
thing would happen. And it turned out 
that what had happened was to prove 
fatal to Uncle Sam. 

‘It’s my head—my head, Cynthy,” he 
complained, when he had been bolstered 
up inan old-fashioned rocking chair in 
the sitting room. 

‘*Try one of the plasters,” Iky sug- 
gested, gazing at him with dazed eyes 
from an opposite corner, 

Left alone with them Aunt Cynthy 
stood in the center of the room and meas- 
ured each from her point of view. Only 
a recording angel could have kept pace 
with her thoughts. Uncle Sam hung his 
head and Iky avoided meeting the glitter 
of her eyes. Both were soiled from head 
to foot with mud, battered and bandaged, 
and a disgrace to her, she reflected.. 
‘This is a fine state of things, ain’t it?” 
Becky, listening in the next room, heard 
her say: ** Plenty of money, a race horse, 
and rum is what's doneit. Now I'll put 
an end to this sort of thing before I 
sleep.” 

She stalked out of the room, closing the 
door after her with a bang, and immured 
herself inthe kitchen. A great resolution 
had taken possession of her. She waited 
in the kitchen until midnight before she 
could summon sufficient nerve to carry it 
out. Motionless in her rush-bottom chair 
she sat and glared at the commonplace 
objects near her marshalling perhaps all 
her recollections of lifefor review. Hour 
by hour she grew haggard and visibly 
aged as: the night passed. When she 
crept upstairs to the attic Iky was lying 
wide awake in bed and heard her foot- 
steps on the creaking floor. He decided 
to see what she was doing. 

The attic extended over the whole house 
and had been the receptacle for two gen- 
erations of cast-off goods and chattels. 
It wasa grim place festooned with fan- 
tastic cobwebs, and itappeared weird and 
the lurking abode of ghostly ‘visitors to 
Iky’s imagination the moment he ven- 
tured to thrust his head through the open 
trap door and look at all he could see. 
Aunt Cynthy was on her knees and pre- 
sented a silhouette view. She held a can- 
dle in one hand anda yellow paper in the 
other which she was intently . watching 
while burning it inch by inch. There 
seemed to be every probability that she 
would set the house on fire, and if she had 
not had such a ghoulish appearance Iky 
would have obeyed his impulse to rush 
forward and seize the candle. As soon as 
the paper wasin ashes she crept to an- 
other part of the attic, glancing into the 
deep shadow behind her once or twice as 
if apprehensive, and Grew out a box from 
a hiding place under the floor. This was 
perhaps what she kad unearthed in the 
garden, Iky concluded. He saw her take 
out of it a folded paper and burn it slowly 
as she had burned the other. Then she 
stood up and her face looked terror- 
stricken. Iky did not dare to watch her 
any longer. 

In the morning she announced what she 
had done. ‘‘ There'll be no plasters made 





by me, or in this house, so long as I live,” 
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“I’ve destroyed the recipe | declared he did not care a cent who saw 
and mean to forget the mixture.” him doing it. 


“It’s my head, Cynthy,” Uncle Sam 
said, after staring at her blankly. “I 
guess I don’t understand you.” 

But Iky understood, and he looked out 
of the window’ while he tightened the 
bandage over his swollen right eye. 

The first news the town received of this 
culmination of Aunt Cynthy’s enterprise 
was from one or another of the eight girls 
whom she dismissed from her employ 
with a month’s wages in advance. The 
manufacture of the great remedy was 
stopped immediately, and not another 
plaster was forwarded to the numerous 
customers. The stream of money that 
had flowed steadily toward her, and 
which gave additional importance to the 
town, suddenly dried up. Those who had 
been the most envious did not hesitate to 
express regret that such a precious dis- 
covery should have been intrusted to the 
keeping of a woman whose character was 
so capricious. The leading business men 
stopped one another on the streets to dis- 
cuss the affair and ask if the right to 
make the plaster could not be obtained 
somehow. Every one agreed that the 
Port could not afford to let such a prom- 
ising industry die in its infancy, Aunt 
Cynthy’s nearest and dearest neighbors 
were urged to reason with her and pre- 
sent the business from a public standpoint. 
It came to pass, however, that all their 
talk made no impression on the adaman- 
tine old woman cloistered in the anti- 
quated house which people turned to look 
at curiously because she occupied it. 
Aunt Cynthy had madeuphermind. All 
the world found that out. Her pictures 
disappeared from the store windows. 
Rain and the destroying elements obliter- 
ated the embellishments on the fences 
which called attention to her and the 
plaster. Then Uncle Sam died, and a 
month later Iky disappeared. Each and 
all of these events transpired within a 
year. 

It was reported among the common gos- 
sip of the time that Aunt Cynthy had 
money in every bank in town. (The Port 
had three banks.) But no one ever saw her 
enter or leave the door of any of these in- 
stitutions. She paid her bills out of the 
back window of the old house ; and those 
who supplied her the next five years with 
the necessaries of life knew they would be 
expected to call and knock on that win- 
dow when settlement was required. She 
lived alone until she fell ill and, as the 
neighbors expressed it, was struck with 
death. About that time Becky Judkins 
who had never lost sight of her or what 
she was believed to possess, managed to 
force an entrance to the house and estab- 
lish herself as nurse and general super- 
visor of the department of the interior. 
The observing public on the outside main- 
tained a private opinion respecting 
Becky’s leading motive and sympathetic 
nature. Aunt Cynthy herself, it was de- 
clared, passed hours lying on her back, 
propped up in the bed on pillows, studying 
Becky and deciphering her soul. On the 
morning of the day she died she sat up 
after making a greateffort and had Becky 
dress her in the choice black silk dress, the 
one possession which represented to her 
more than anything else that her fixed 
idea had resulted in something tangible. 

“Rebecca, I want to be buried in this 
dress,” she said. 

‘* It’s just as good as it was the day you 
brought it home,” Becky remarked, look- 
ing at it critically, and meditating very 
likely that it was an awful shame to bury 
it. 

“ve never worn it much,” Aunt Cyn- 
thy replied, dryly ; ‘* but I guess it’s about 
time to put iton for good and all now. 
And you may bring me those earrings 
and bracelets, Rebecca. They’re in the 
top bureau drawer.” 

Becky obeyed. The expression of her 
face, tho, clearly indicated that she was 
suffering pain. Her features were reflect- 
ed in the glass over the bureau, and an 
interested watcher outdoors saw her from 
his post of observation, which he held 
only momentarily at the window near the 
head of the bed. She was a young wom- 
an, brother Orson had decided, whom it 
was worth his while to watch; and he 





Aunt Cynthy fell back on the bed ex- 
hausted when she was completely dressed. 
During the day she made an effort several 


times to say something, and Becky put |- 


her ear down to the dying woman with 
the greatest curiosity and liveliest antici- 
pation. But the day passed and it grow 
dark before, Aunt Cynthy could speak. 
Becky was lighting the lamp, and she set 
it down hastily to hurry to the side of the 
bed. Aunt Cynthy was dying. 

‘*Rebecca,” she whispered—‘‘ Rebecca, 
where are you?” 

‘** Here, Mis’ Fogg, right here,” Becky 
answered, breathing quickly. 

‘“* Look at me, Rebecca, and don’t forget 
to the day of your death what I tell you.” 

‘*No, no, Mis’ Fogg, not so long as I 
live.” 

‘*Remember always I told you on my 
deathbed that ‘the. love of money is the 
root of all evil.’” ; 

Becky drew back from the dead. She 
caught sight of her own distorted face in 
the glass and saw Orson’s at the window. 

LEWISTON, ME. : 





MY SWEETHEART. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


I’VE a sweetheart—so my heart confesses— 
Gayest maiden underneath the skies ; 

Golden as a sunbeam are her tresses, 
Deepest purple are her tender eyes. 


She is Autumn—so my heart confesses— 
Daughter of the earth and of the skies ; 
Goldenrod we call her sunny tresses, 
And the purple asters are her eyes. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A LITTLE TRAMP. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 








‘* WERE you looking for work ?” 

‘‘No’m, I was wantin’ somethin’ to 
eat.” 

** Do you expect to get it without work- 
ing for it ?” 

Aunt Judith stopped for a moment in 
her sweeping of the front walk, and 
looked sharply at the ragged boy who 
stood before the gate. ¥3 

‘Don’t you know,” she went on, as the 
boy made no answer, “‘ that the Bible says 
that folks that don’t work sha’n’t eat?” 

The boy was passing on, but stopped at 
sound of a gentler voice. Mrs. Lee was 
weeding the pansy bordér a little further 
on inside the front fence. 

“Go round by the side door,” she said 
in a low voice, which might lead one to 
think she did not wish Aunt Judith to 
hear. : 

The boy went around, meeting in the 
back yard Johnny Lee, restlessly walking 
about. 

‘“Where did you come from?’ asked 
Johnny. 

**Oh, from back in the country,” said 
the boy. 

“Where do you live ?” 

‘*Not much of anywhere, just now.” 

**Did you run away?” asked Johnny, 
eagerly, coming close to him. 

wet ts 

‘‘ Where did you sleep last night ?” 

“* Close up to a haystack.” 

“Wasn't it fun?” 

‘‘No.” — 

“Td like it. Id like to run away this 
minute. I want to go to the fair and see 
the elephant and the balloon, and I know 
we'll be late. Papa’s gone somewhere 
else, and he said he’d come back and take 
me, and he doesn’t come,” 

“‘Come here.” A door opened, and Mrs. 
Lee motioned to the boy who had slept 
under a haystack. 

He sat down by the table on which she 
had laid something for him to eat, while 
she, busying herself about the room, took 
in his condition with a few sympathizing 
glances. 

How smali and forlorn he looked! 
Everything about him was small except 
the big, pathetic eyes, which told so elo- 
quently a story of hardship and friendless- 
ness. His small face was pinched, his 
bare feet and hands bony. 

Then she noticed one other large thing 
about him—his appetite, and went for 
another bowl of milk, and added a piece 
of pie to the bread and cheese and ginger- 
bread, Everything in which he differed 





from her own boy seemed to carry its 
appeal straight to her mother’s heart. 

‘* Have you far to go?” she asked, when 
at length he seemed to have eaten enough. 

‘I’m going to the fair,” he said. 

‘Do you live near here?” 

““No’m.” He got up as if not wishing 
to be questioned further. 

“Well,” she said, wrapping up some 
gingerbread and putting it into his hand, 
“I guess you’d better get back to your 
folks as soon as you can, poor fellow. I’m 
glad you came in. You're a good boy, 
I’m sure ; you'll do your best wherever 
you are, [ know. You can go out by this 
way and round to the road.” 

Quickly guessing that the kindly lady 
desired to get him out of the way before 
Aunt Judith came about, he glided out of 
the back door; but Aunt Judith’s eyes 
were as sharp as her voice, and nothing 
of what was going on had escaped her. 

“After all I’ve said to you, Sarah, about 
the sin of encouraging idleness by 
harboring such tramps! And a boy 
starting out so young, that ought to be 
whipped and set to work! I never could 
see, for my part, why the Lord made 
boys. Of course I don’t mean to say he 
doesn’t do everything right; but it does 
seem to me as tho in his wisdom he might 
have contrived to do without ’em. Now, 
look at that one out there.” 

It is sad to be obliged to admit that 
Johnny was doing his very best in the 
way of fretful exclamation and impatient 
footstamps to justify his great-aunt’s 
opinion of boys. 

‘*Mamma,” he jerkily called in from 
the porch, ‘‘when do you s’pose Papa ’ll 
come?” 

**Oh, very soon, I think, dear.” 

“*T want to go; and J want to ge this 
very minute.” 

‘*Dear me!” Johnny’s mamma looked 
very much distressed and perplexed. 
‘Then I guess you'll have to go in the 
top buggy with Aunt Judith and me.” 

Johnny gave another kick, and scowled 
worse than before. ; 

“I hate that! Poking along! I want 
to go in the open buggy with Papa and 
Prancer. He goes lickety-cut.” 

‘* We'll wait a little longer and then, if 
Papa doesn’t come, we'll have the buggy 
out.” 

‘*T know it ’ll be too late for the bal- 
loon,” whimpered Johnny. 

He went to the front gate and watched 
the people who were passing on the way 
to the fair grounds, his heart beating 
with restless irritation. The ground was 
two miles distant. He could see plainly 
its high board fence and the buildings 
rising above it; he could hear taps of a 
drum, and knew a band was playing. 

‘* And what’s that thing wobbling about? 
It’s the balloon, I know ’tis! And it’s 
about ready to go up.” 

Johnny’s impatience rose to fever heat. 

“Tl just run ahead a little—just to 
get to where I can see better. I'll get in 
the buggy when Mamma comes.” 

Without another thought Johnny ran 
at full speed, until all his breath was 
gone. As he stopped, hot and panting, 
he caught sight of a ragged little figure 
plodding along the roadside. 

‘**Hello!” said Johnny. ‘I’m going to 
the fair. Ain’t you going to see the ele- 
phant and the balloon ?” 

The boy looked keenly at him, taking 
note of his fresh face and clean clothes. 
Most of the people pressing on to the fair 
were already looking dusty and wilted. 

Caleb—that was his name—had run 
away from the wretched place he called 
home, because his poor little heart had 
failed him by reason of hard work, 
unkind treatment and poor fare. He 
could not remember a time when any one 
had cared whether he was clean and com- 
fortable. As he looked at Johnny every- 
thing in his neat clothing and his bright, 
clean face seemed to remind him of the 
gentle woman whose voice had spoken 
sweet words to him that morning as she 
had given him food. He could still feel 
the touch of her hand as she had stroked 
his rough hair. And his heart gave a 
little bound in recalling words so unlike 
any hehad ever heard before : 

**'You’re a good boy, I’m sure. You'll 
do you’re best wherever you go, I know.” 





It was Mrs. Lee’s firm belief that think- 
ing the best of persons will go far toward 
leading them to do their best. If every 
one believed so and acted upon the belief, 
who can tell how much better it might be 
for boys? 

Caleb began to feel concerned about 
Johnny. He was such a little fellow to 
be so far from home alone. 

‘* Where’s your folks?” he asked. 

‘*They’re coming,” said Johnny, who 
kept on with headlong speed, at one time 
getting very nearly run over. 

**You’d best wait,” Caleb said, taking 
his hand and drawing him to the roadside. 
“Stay here till they come.” 

“No, I’m going to the fair.” And Caleb 
followed him closely as he hurried on. 

At the entrance the crowd was thick 
and noisy. Johnny paid his ten cents, and 
in the crush Caleb contrived to creep in 
without paying and still kept near the 
small runaway. 

The air was full of the music of the 
band and of the sound of many voices. 


‘Merry-go-rounds were on all sides, but 


Johnny soon joined the crowd of boys 
making its way to the far side of the 
grounds. 

‘The elephant’s over there,” he said to 
Caleb. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better wait till your folks 
come ?” asked Caleb, anxiously, as he gave 
Johnny another pull out of danger’s way. 

‘No, ’'m going to see him. And I 
want to see the balloon. Oh! there’s the 
balloon.” 

Johnny stood gazing with awe at the 
huge thing which swayed and bobbed in 
the wind. 

‘Where's its legs?” he asked of a boy 
who had come before him. 

“*Ho! it ain’t got any.” 

‘Where's its wings, then ?” 

** Why, it aint got any o’ them neither,” 
said the boy, with a laugh. 

‘“* How does it go, then?” 

‘“‘Ho! ho!” The boy gave a shout 
which made a dozen other boys turn to 
look. ‘‘ Here’s a chap’s asking how the 
balloon goes.” 

Johnny grew red with anger and con- 
fusion as they laughed at him. 

“I'm going to see the elephant,” he 
said. ‘‘ This ain’t the kind of a balloon I 
wanted to see.” 

“Come on,” cried an excited boy. 
** He’s as big as a house, and he’s got legs 
like tree trunks and ears like an old coat.” 

There he was—the awkward monster. 
Johnny gave a jump and a scream at 
finding himself, before he knew it, close 
to one of the great legs.- Then he felt 
cold touch on his hand, and screamed 
again as he saw the brown, snake-like 
trunk feeling about his pocket. 

** Don’t be scared,” said the showman. 
‘* He’s just hunting for nuts and things.” 

Johnny soon got over being frightened, 
and as he still gazed he grew wild with 
excitement. There was a little temple- 
shaped thing on the elephant’s back, and 
in that thing boys were riding as the huge 
creature walked slowly one way and then 
the other—little boys like himself. 

“T'm going too,” exclaimed Johnny, after 
gazing up with eyes and mouth wide 
open. 

‘*Keep back,” said Caleb. ‘Don’t you 
see that big critter might kick up or run 
away? What'd become o’ you then?” 

But Johnny was beside himself and 
would not hear. The elephant had just 
been making its round with a dozen or 
more boys on its back, and the man was 
holding a step-ladder against its great 
neck for them to get down by. 

**Who goes next?” he called. There 
was a rush of small boys, and Johnny was 
one of the first who went up the step- 
ladder. 

Caleb was not afraid for himself, and 
would have greatly enjoyed the odd 
ride. 

“But I ain’t that kind of boy,” he 
said, shrinking back as he gave a glance 
at his rags and then at the other boys, 
every one of whom, it was plain to see, 
had a home and a mother. 

The great legs moved and the ungainly 
body lumbered forward. Caleb caught 
sight of Johnny’s laughing face so far 
above him with an uneasy wonder how 
his mother would like to see him there, 
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wishing with all his heart that the small, 
well-cared-for boy was again on solid 


und. 
f° Hurrah-h-h-h !” 

A long shout arose and the balloon 
shot up in full sight oP the elephant as he 
turned on his round. With a snort the 
huge animal threw up his trunk and 
backed and reared in fright at the un- 
usual sight. With screams of terror 
people rushed out of the way, while the 
elephant’s keeper tried to quiet him. 

But it was of no use. Mad with fright, 
the great creature tossed himself about. 
trying to shake the burden from his back, 
flinging the boys right and left. 

Caleb kept his scared eyes fixed on 
Johnny as, with a scream, he fell to the 
hard ground, close to the cruel heavy feet 
so well able to crush out a dozen glad 
young lives. 

‘Keep back !” was the the cry of two 
or three men who sprang to the help of 
the boys. But like a flash a ragged figure 
rushed up as Johnny fell. So quickly did 
it all happen that when at length two in- 
sensible forms were lifted no one could 
have told which of them had felt the 
weight of the heavy foot. 

From an — window Aunt Judith 
had seen the small boy running toward 
the fair ground. She was not glad he 
was showing himself a bad boy, for she 
loved Johnny as if she had thought boys 
the only thing in the world worth having. 
She told Johnny’s mamma,and the two, in 
the top buggy, followed the little runa- 
way. 

Pressing through the crowd as fast as 
possible, they came within sight of the 
elephant just after it had been brought to 
order. 

* Don’t be frightened, ma’am,” said a 
man who knew her. ‘It’s all right with 
Johnny, except that he’s dizzy with his 
tumble.” 

‘‘Came within an inch of the brute’s 
big foot as he fell,” whispered another to 
Miss Judith. ‘‘ The little beggar chap 
dashed forward and gave Johnny a jerk 
out of the way. Bad for the little tramp, 
but would have been worse for Johnny if 
he'd lain there a half-second longer.” 

The two boys were carried to Mrs. Lee, 
Johnny rubbing his eyes and looking 
about him with a bewildered stare, the 
ragged boy lying limp and pale, with 
closed eyes. 

‘It is—yes, it is the boy who came to 
us this morning. Bring him here.” 

“Where's Johnny?” asked Caleb. His 
eyes opened upon the kind woman who 
had smiled upon him and spoken sweet 
«words to him, whose face had been before 
him when he imperiled his life tosave her 
boy from barm. The next moment he 
turned paler than usual with the pain of 
his crushed foot, and Johnny’s mother 
also grew white as they wrapped it up 
and laid him upon the seat of the buggy. 

Caleb did not leave the home in which 
he was nursed up to health and strength 
and happiness. Johnny’s mamma feels 
as tho she could never be easy about 
Johnny unless he is in Caleb’s care. Aunt 
Judith thinks exactly as she did before of 
all boys in the world—except two. And 
Caleb declares that he gets along with one 
foot far better than he ever did with two. 
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PEBBLES. 


Teacher: “Now, Johnny, tell us what 
you know about Croesus.” Johnny: 
“Please, mum, dudes wear ’em in deir 








pants,”’—Puck. 


--A sample tradesman’s challenge : 

“Any person who can show me that my 

cocoa is injurious to health will receive ten 
boxes grati s.”’—Fliegende Blitter. 


-- Lady (to boy): ‘Did you say this 
was Vichy ? It doesn’t taste like Vichy.’ 
Boy: “ Yes'm ; that’s Vichy. It’s the best 


Vichy made; and we guarantee it.”— 
Puck, 


“ Horrid bore, isn’t it »” said one vic- 
tim at a society “crush” to another. 
Beastly,” was the cordial answer. “ Let’s 
Rohome!” “T wish I could, but you see I 

can’t: I'm the host.” 


-TheYoung lousewife (to the butcher): 
“Have you a nice spring chicken this morn- 
ng?” “Yes, ma’am.’”’ ‘ Well, please cut 
Cut the croquets, and send them to my 
address.”"—Christian Register. 





....Mr. Hall B. Roome: “Do you buy 
your sausage by the pound, Mrs. Hamo- 
neg?” Mrs. Hamoneg: “Yes; why? 
Mr. Hall B. Roome: “ Nothing; only I 
would humbly suggest that in future you 
select a butcher shop a little more remote 
from that institution.” —Puek. 


.. Kitchen Lady: *‘ Wan moment. Does 
yer know how ter make an omelet?” Mrs. 
Billion (nonplussed): ‘‘I—I think so; 
why ?” Kitchen Lady: “‘ Very well. Bring 
Ine wan not later as siven o'clock in the 
marnin’, an’ I guess me an’ you’! be chums. 
Omelet’s me favoreet, madam.’’—The 
Housewife. 


.... Another undertaker has distinguished 
himself in advertising. This time the gen- 
tleman hails from Memphis, Tenn., and the 
announcement appears on the cover of a 
pamphlet. It contains this surprising 
statement : 

I REFER You To THOSE Wuom I HAVE 
SERVED.—Printer’s Ink, 


..‘*] beg your pardon,”’ said the cheeky 
youth to the calm and austere maiden in 
the Pullman, ‘‘but I think I have seen you 
somewhere before.”” The maiden fixed a 
freezing stare upon him. “I think not,’ 
she replied severely. ‘‘I have been there 
several times, but only to pass through.” 
Then he passed on.— Detroit Free Press. 


... Servant (delivering message): ‘‘ Mr. 
Triplett sends his compliments to Mr. Gaz- 
zam, with the request that he shoot his 
dog, which is a nuisance to the neigh- 
borhood.” Gazzam: “Give Mr. Gazzam’s 
compliments to Mr. Triplett, and ask him 
to kindly shoot his daughter and burn her 
piano.” —The Christian Register. 


.... Little Elsie’s Comment.—Elsie, who 
is the youngest of the family, was enter- 
taining me the other day. During the con- 
versation she said: “All the folks who 
come to our house are so much older than I 
am.” Giving a little sigh, she continued: 
“There seems to be awfully few people 
seven years old nowadays.’’—Hartford 
Post. 


....-A farmer was standing at the foot of 
an enormous cornstalk. ‘‘ How big is your 
corn ?” asked a stranger. “I don’t know,” 
answered the farmer. ‘‘I sent one of my 
boys up t> see a little while ago, and I'm 
worried to death about him.” ‘ How so? 
Can’t he-get back?” ‘‘No: that’s the 
trouble. The cornstalk’s growing up faster 
than he can climb down.” —La Grange, Ga., 
Graphic. 


-.“*Tommy, how did you get the back 
of your neck all sunburnt?’ ‘ Pullin’ 
weeds in the garden.” “But your hair is 
all wet, my son.” ‘“‘ That’s ee... 
‘“*Your vest is on wrong side out, too.’ 
“Put it on that way a-purpose.” «and 
how does it happen, Tommy, dear, that you 
have got Jakey Du Bois 8 trousers on ?”’ 
(After a long pause.) ‘‘ Mother, I cannot 
tell a lie. I’ve been a-swimmin’.’”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 





SQUARE IN A DIAMOND. 


Square: 1, Anything steeped in liquid; 
2, mineral; 3, a favorite. 


Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, to steep; 


3, pierced ; 4, a favorite ; 5, a consonant. 
cern teeeneeneeeeemnenenienieneennenneeetennnnenemmeemenenieeeae 


Don’t Scold 


If you 
feel like it, it’s because you haven't 
got the right kind. Get Pearline, 

Pearline 


about washing powders. 


and see the difference. 
has been imitated — but 
never been equalled. 
There are all kinds of imi- 
tations; powders that save 
work, but ruin clothes : 
powders that don’t hurt, 
and don’t help you ; pow- 
ders that are cheap to begin 


with, but dear enough in the end. 
Try: them all for yourself, if you 
But don't get them mixed up in 


won’t take our word for it. 
your mind with Pearline. 


Send 


“‘the same as Pearline.” 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ 


BURIED DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
0 oO 
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eocococre oo# OC 8 
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How often do —— appearances bring —— 
effects! Such —— effects as often make a 
person —— for any position that requires a 
well-balanced mind. Oh! that some moral 
person —— to a seat among the so-called 
wise of the earth, give the sinner a hope of 
escape from the misunderstandings of the 
world. Keeping such a benevolence as this, 
like a —— of protection, from the —— of 
those who would condemn, because ready 
for —— on account of superior virtue. To 
those thus —— in their position there is no 


—— to be made by the evil-doer. There is 
meral law of moral health which could 
per! the air —— for both ; excepting that 
scans —— influence of self-interest should 
be brought to bear upon them. 
The Night hand diagonal should be read 
from bottom to top. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 137TH. 
QUEER PUZZLE. 
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CENTRAL WORDS BETWEEN DOUBLE 
ACROSTICS, 








MADAME PORTER'S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; not a_violent famed: and. 
very agreeable to the taste. 


s CESSFULLY used for 
MoE 70 YEARS. 
RUOKEL r HENDEL, Ne Y- 


BARRY'S TRIGQPHEROUS 


EF DS 
(ge LE ‘HAIR AW? KIN. 

Alf RG, An elegant dressing, Prevents 
Cen wy; baldness, gray hair. and dandroff. 

Rae Makes the the hair grow thick and soft. 

FES, Cures eruptions and diseases of 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises = 
sprains, ~ druzgists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 

BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D, 8. WILTBERGER, 223 HN. 2nd St,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SILENCE CLOTH. 


tion with Table Linen has 
bet’ 
























en pad 
the linen = table board. The introduction of this 
le- ized as filling a long-felt want, 
Unit e canton agnnel table-covers, it will not 
here to -boards. Is of neatly 


Regular sizes as follows : Widths, 54, 
inches ; Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. 2 


sale at all prominent dry goods houses. Cata- 
logue and further information may be had from 


e 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 





Cor, Laight & Varick Sits., N. Y. City. 















this is as good as’ or 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and 


if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
it Back 30 SAME 


send it back, 


S$. PYLE, New York. 





An Efficient 


Health (Officer 


ALWAYS saat Gas FOR DUTY 


POND'S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 
valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU- 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES an 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


ae goods “manufactured only b 
= Extract Co., 76 Fifth Avenue, (4 


Urie Acid mastered at last 


prove 

ferro, the us of this valuable 

re and am recommending it te 
— , sae R. M. ©. 


« 


says: re 
at | the. ie Litnia WATER is a big thi 
brain etarion mcarin ti 
ui 8 acon oes vd 
ypecianly when Ss nopes oe 
It is a a poaltive sure for idee 


troubles. 
OFFICE : 945 AnoADWAY. NEW YorkK. 


Frat R= Cae 
tho: upon Mineral er yd 








RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


92 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORE. 


CVG on. 
FURNAces 


RANCES, Etc. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE 
SEND FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 





OF ViTaL INTEREST 1s THE 


HEATING oF 
ee. 


A System WorTH STUDY IS THE 





Richmond Stove Co.. ~ Norwich. ( on. 


GLEN WOOD 





RANGES, 
STOVES AND FURNACES, 
have received te HIGHEST AWARD in 
oe oe et ot of Sy Pp vew England Institution. 

at two succeeding exhibi- 
dome of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. A deserved compli- 
ment to highest grade. 
Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 


WEIR STOVE 00, - Taunton, Mass 
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Weebly Market Ueview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


|For the week ending Thursday, Oct, 13th, 1892.} 


COFFEE.—Java, 28@27c.; Maracaibo, 15@22c.; 
Laguayra, 15@2lc.; Mocha, 22@24%c.; Brazil, 
= ‘6c. ‘i 

TEA.—Japan, new crop, 16@30c.; Formosa, 
9@4ic.; Amoy, 14@18c.; Fuhchau, 18@27}éc. 

SUGAR.—Refined fairly active and steady, 
with crushed and cut loaf quoted at 5 5-16@5i<c.; 
granulated, 4 15-16@5c.; powdered, 4 13-16@5c.; 
Mold “A,” 5@5 3-l6c.; Columbia “A,” 4%@ 
411-l6c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—The market is rather 
weak for hogs that are corn-fed, and common 
to choice are worth $5.50@6.20. Country dressed 
hogs are quoted at 734@8}4c. per for medium, 
and 844@9c. for light. Dressed mutton is steady 
ait 7@9c., and choice quality which is scarce will 
bring 9c. Dressed lambs are weak at 8@10c, 
Country dressed veals are worth 8@llc., and city 
dressed 9@12c. 

PROVISIONS.—The pork market is quiet and 
with little change. Mess is quoted at $11.75@ 
12 for old, and $12.75@13 for new; family mess, 
$16.50217; short clear, $15@17.50; extra prime, 
$12.50@13. Beef is inactive, but fairly steady, 
with extra mess quoted at $6@6.75; family, 
$8@10; extra India mess, $11@13.50, Beef hams 
are steady at $12. Cut meatsare practically un- 
changed, with pickled bellies at 84@9c.; 
pickled hams, 104@lliéc.; smoked, 114@12c.; 
pickled shoulders, 64@7c.; smoked, 7}4@734c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour trade has 
been rather dull, altho prices under inactivity 
have been largely maintained. It did not de- 
cline in prices, as was expected, in sympathy 
with wheat. City mill extra is quoted at $4.25@- 
4.35; patents, $4.50@4.75; spring wheat patents, 
$4.25@4.85; spring and winter straights, $3.65@ 
4.10; clears, $2.50@3.25. Buckwheat flour is 
quiet at $2 10@2.25 for new, and $1.85@2 for old 
fresh ground. Rye fiour is dull at $3.50@3.75. 
Cornmeal dull, with Brandywine at $3.55 and 
yellow Western at $2.85@3.10. 

CORN AND GRAIN.—The Agricultural Bu- 
reau’s report this week was more favorable for 
corn and wheat than was expected, and weak- 
ness in speculation followed. A slight diminish- 
ing in prices was the result. General crop re- 
ports from the West received at the Produce 
Exchange show that frost so far has done little 
damage toeither corn or wheat. About 75% of 
the corn is now matured and beyond all injury 
from cold weather. In Illinois, Ohio and Indiana 
the yield will be about 50 to 60% of an average 
yield. In Kansas the first crop of corn is all safe, 
and the second. crop must be kept free from 
frost until the middle of November. Threshing 
of the wheat in the Northwest has stopped for a 
time to enable farmers to do their fall plowing. 
The crop, tho, is practically cured, and no danger 
may be expected in that region. Quotations to 
date place No. 2 mixed corn at 50@51!4c.; un- 
graded mixed Western, 49@50c.: and No. 2 Octo- 
ber, 0@50%4c. Wheat is similarly quoted at 
lower prices. No. 2 red winter is worth 78@ 
79\4c.; No. 3 red, 7234c.; ungraded winter red, 70 
@i77%c. Oats move in sympathy with wheat, 
and No.2 white are 38c.,and No.3 white 36c. 
Hay and straw are unchanged, and former 
prices rule throughout the different grades. 

FRESH FRUITS.—There have been heavy 
arrivals of California fruit this week, and _ the 
near-by product is ually falling off. High 
prices are being realized for the peaches, grapes, 

rsand other fruits from the Pacific coast. 
Tokay grapes realize $1.75 per crate of twenty 
unds, and freestone hes are $2 per crate. 
Fal and pat 7s from the East are coming 
in freely, ani t $4@6 pe r box. 
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BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter is in better 
condition than last week, and extra Western 
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POULTRY AND EGGS.—The Columbus fes- 
tival has disturbed the poultry market consid- 
erably, and pe i holida: Ss have broken into the 
trade so that several days are required for re- 
covery. A few choice heavy live fowls brought 
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farm and Garden. 
[The Agricultural Edivor will be glad to receive 
hints, 


to those of owr subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


SOME FRUIT NOTES. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


1. Our fruit growers need constantly to 
be warned against going too heavily into 
one sort of fruit. I have several friends 
who have broken on strawberries; they 
planted several acres, had two poor seasons, 
and failed. This has not been a good season 
all around for fruit, but any one who has 
wisely divided his crops will come out all 
right. There are next to no plums, except 
in a few localities; pears the country 
through are a failure; cherries were any- 
thing but abundant; but while the sales 
will be reduced from 1891, those who have 
all sorts of fruits planted wilk do fairly 
well. My own sales are reduced about one- 
fifth only. 

The greatest danger in the way of over 
planting for profit just now is in grapes. 
They do not pay in proportion to the labor 
they require. Every farmer and _ house- 
holder should have a few choice wines 
planted ; but it is certainly afoolish experi- 
ment to push the general culture of this fruit 
for market much further. Our nurserymen 
have crowded on planters a large number of 
varieties that are worthless for market. 
Many of them are such poor growers that 
we cannot get a paying crop. Other sorts 
rot so readily that they can be counted on 
only as anannual loss. Our varieties, ex- 
cept for amateur experiment, may be re- 
duced to about ten. But even with these 
we must learn to go slowly. There area 
few grape localities, naturally belonging to 
the vine. It will not be possible to compete 
largely with the growers of these sections. 
I am obliged to put my Niagaras on the 
market two weeks after they have come in 
from other sections; and they have taken 
the cream off the prices. 

There are some fruits, however, that can- 
not be shipped to any great distance suc- 
cessfully. The demand for these must be 
always supplied in the main by local grow- 
ers. Among such fruits are red raspber- 
ries. I find it serves to double my plant- 
ings of them. Still I can see no way of 
making horticulture pay except. by having 
a small planting of all sorts of fruits that 
will grow in this section. By this plan I 
get more from five acres than our farmers 
do from one hundred. 

2. There are some steady changes in the 
demand for fruits that constantly go on. 
Some of them I do not understand the cause 
for unless it be that the consumers are get- 
ing educated in their tastes. This is not 
demonstrated by their purchases in other 
directions. Gooseberries are becoming at 
last avery paying crop The consumption 
of this fruit has doubled in the last three 
years. It isa grand fruit, and the English 
have always insisted that it was at the 
head of berries. The demand for currants 
has increased faster than the supply. The 
call for red raspberries is also increasing, 
and the supply cannot keep up with the de- 
mand. Blackberry growing is enormously 
developing recently, and the crop pays. 
The growing of black raspberries must 
mostly be confinel to those who evaporate 
them for winter use. But we cannot yet 
get the people to use common sense and 
their palates to distinguish the value of a 
purple raspberry. Shaffer’s Colossal is a 
remarkable berry—by all odds best for can- 
ning and delicious for summer use ; but I 
saw it this summer retailing at five cents a 
box while Cuthberts went at sixteen. The 
average buyer refuses it because of its dark 
color. I am growing seedlings of this 
enormous berry in order, if possible, to se- 
cure a bright-colored sort having the size 
and quality of Shaffer’s. If I can secure 
such a fruit I will add one-third to the 
profit of growing red raspberries. 

Curiously, too, there is a change in the 
demand for certain kiads of apples. The 
Greening we had to sell at fifty cents a 
barrel less than other winter apples, teu 
years ago; now it is in great demand at 
highest figures. The Pound Sweet twenty 
years ago was crowded out by Tallmans 
and had almost.no sale, Now you can sell 
all you have at top figures. These-changes 
are in the right direction, and the people 
are gainers by them. As a rule. red ap- 
pies sell better than white or green; and 
fortunately we have a few red sorts that are 
deserving of the highest popularity—the 
Spitzenberg, the Jonathan, the Baldwin, 
the Wagner, the Spy, the Fameuse, what a 
half dozen are these. But the buyer must 








ples. For the cellar nothing can be better 
than Roxbury russet, Kirkland, yellow 
Belleflower and Rhode Island Greeting. 

8. This has been a peculiat year in ways 
that need to be noted and studied; 1891 
was everywhere a year of drought. The 
consequence was very inferior growth of 
wood and flower buds for 1892, We are very 
dependent on our inheritance from ante- 
cedent years. In the raspberry fields there 
were remarkably fine canes, aud poor ones. 
These were lacking in vitality, and, like all 
devitalized growth, animal or vegetable, 
they went to fruiting prematurely. The 
autumn of 1891 was notable for second 
crops. This left the canes still feebler, and 
when we looked for the crop of 1892 we got 
a comparatively poor one. Many gardens 
were winter killed. But the growth of 
wood this year is exceedingly fine. I never 
saw better in th's State. The lesson to be. 
learned is that every one as far as possible 
should have arrangements for irrigation in 
case of adrought. I notice with pleasure 
that many of our farmers are erecting wind- 
mills to work wells. A second lesson is 10 
cut off the blossoms that are formed on your 
berry canes for a second crop. They ex- 
haust the canes, and bring no returns 
worth noting. The cutting can be rapidly 
done with hedge shears. The growth this 
year is superb in all directions, and we shall 
have no abnormal autumn fruitage. 

4. Diseases of the year have been mainly 
(1) anthracnose on some varieties of ap- 
ples. The sorts badly affected with me are 
Spitzenberg, Jonathan, Swaar, Autumn 
Strawberry and a few more. When the 
foliage is affected the fruit is defective. (2) 
Anthracnose on grapes has not been at all 
bad ; nor has black rot been prevalent ; but 
just as we were looking for ripe grapes, the 
mildew attacked us and spoiled a good deal 
of fine fruit. Of course we understand the 
value of sulphur, but the evil was the rapid 
work of a few excessively hot and damp 
days. I callattention toit rather to note 
the entire healthiness of both vines and 
fruit growing on my house and on high 
trellises. Our usual vineyard culture does 
not admit enough sunshine and air. 
tend hereafter to raise my vines further 
from the ground. I am aware of some dis- 
advantages from this course, nevertheless, 
the gain is greater. This avoids the very 
objectionable plan of partly defoliating 
vines during summer’s growth—a plan that 
is in the end disastrous. Whatever tends 
to disturb the natural development of any 
vine or tree tends also to create conditions 
favorable to disease. 

5. Progress in the way of introducing new 
fruits has been made in some directions. 
The Rev. Henry Loomis, of Japan, who 
first introduced the Japanese persimmon to 
American culture, visited this country last 
spring and spent some time explaining to 
horticulturists the need of growing varie- 
ties brought from North Japan or from 
Korea. I believe arrangements were made 
with Parsons Sons to undertake the growth 
and introduction of these hardier sorts. 
There still seems to be some doubt about 
even the. Korean persimmons enduring the 
climate of our apple belt. A letter from 
W. M. Baird, of Fusan, Korea, says: 


“I see from your article in THE INDEPENDENT 
on Japanese persimmons that you intend to 
plant Korean persimmons in America. I have 
no doubt about their growing well in many of 
the American States. I am told by a Korean 
who comes from the extreme north that there 
are no persimmons there owing to the cold. In 
Central and Southern Korea there is no finer 
fruit than the persimmon, and it is certainly 
worthy of culture in other lands. But I am sure 
that the portions of Korea in which this fruit 
does grow are not so cold as you probably sup- 
pose, judging from expressions in your article. 
The climate of Seoul, the capital of Korea, is 
probably about like that of St. Louis and Kansas 
City—certainly not so cold as Chicago. Here in 
Fusan the winters are much warmer than that— 
probably about like American winters in the 
same latitude, that isof Memphis. My opinion 
isthere would be no difficulty in getting good 
persimmons in the Central region as far north as 
New York.” 


Mr. Baird is anxious to help any one who 
cares toexperiment. I find that our native 
persimmon takes grafts very readily. I was 
told that I would not succeed except with 
crown grafting ; but cleft grafting is better 
and gives me ng trouble. Every scion put 
in this spring has grown when undis- 
turbed. 

Eleaquus edulis may prove to be of some 
value; the fruit is olive-shaped and cer- 
tainly very pretty. It should be planted. 
Here may be the germ of a new develop- 
ment. Some strides are being taken toward 
an edible quince ; and what is sure to be 
soon done is to place on our table a delicious 
dessert fruit. The wineberry does not 
prove hardy; but it is pretty enough and 
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POULTRY CHATS. 
BY JNO. W. CAUGHEY. 


FEATHER PULLING AMONG HENS. 

You have such fowls about your home, 
and wonder what’s the cause and remedy 
for it. They will pick the necks bare of 
feathers in a few days’ time. You can’t 
do anything, apparently, but separate them 
or make them into a pie more tempting to 
the eye and appotite. The troubleis caused 
by lack of something to do, therefore exer! 
cise must be provided in some form for 
them. If you will examine the hen’s 
mouth you will see that hei bill lias sharp 
edges like teeth; this is what holds the 
feather when she pulls: Once she succeeds 
in pulling one feather, she must try again 
for another. A hot iron, the size of a lead 
pencil, heated hot enough to rub over the 
rough bill, will smooth the edges down, 
and she can’t hold the feather as before. 
She will get tired trying to do so, and in a 
few days’ time she will cease feather pull- 
ing. A knife is sometimes used, but it is 
not so effective as the hot iron rod. This 
should be tried if you have such fowls 
about your yards. 


FEEDING FOR EGGS. 


What a question to solve, especially so in 
cold weather, when top prices for “hen 
fruit” prevail in all our markets. Hens 
will not lay well unless their food contains 
elements of which the egg is eomposed, 
not alone this but a comfortable house as 
well must be provided, else your feeding 
will only go so far, and a loose screw be 
found that is retarding your earnest effort. 
A change of diet acts well at times, just as 
it does in our Own food ; they, like ourselves 
must have this change. While wheat ix 
one of the very best grains for laying hens, 
it cannot do its work among a flock of lay- 
ing hens if made a principal food ; it should 
accompany other food about three days in a 
week. Wheat is a fattening food ; hens that 
grow fat cannot lay well. Meat scraps and 
bone ground up, are two very important 
factors in producing eggs in winter, and 
coarse ground charcoal must also be pro- 
vided ; it regulates the flow of their blood, 
and makes bright red combs—a sure indi- 
cation of good bealth. 


‘BLACK HAMBURG FOWLS, 


like the- Black Spanish, in some respects 
are excellent layers. They are coal black 
in plumage, bright red rose combs, with a 
tapered spike, making the appearance 
of the bird remarkably striking and hand- 
some. Ear lobes are circular and white, 
free from any trace of red. This is a point in 
the Hamburg family of fowls that is hard 
to obtain and worth while having—a sure 
indication of high breeding. Like the comb 
the wattles are bright red in color. 
The legs are a dark gray silvery color, 
never yellow or black, these being dis- 
qualifying points always to be avoided. The 
Hamburg is the embodiment of grace and 
symmetry; and altho it is not a delicate 
fowl it does not possess quite the hardiness 
of the Plymouth Rock or the grand Light 
Brahma. 





THE WHITE VARIETIES 


known among poultry breeders are the 
White Wyandotte, Plymouth Rock, Lang- 
shan, Leghorn, Minorca, Cochin, Hamburg, 
Indian Game, Dorking and White Game. 
These are the varieties that are known to 
have bred pure white fowls; and altho in 
many cases the foundation stock was a col- 
ored variety, through careful breeding and 
crossing the spotless white plumage was 
attained. and established strains of reliable 
blood produced that were in all respects 
possessed of the characteristic properties 
of the breed from which they came origi- 
nally. White f.wls have many admirers, 
possibly more than the colored varieties, 
one reason being because they look clean 
in their spotless plumage, and also because 
white fowls usually sell better in market, 
as they attract the eye of the buyer more 
quickly. If you like white fowls keep them 
and make them your specialty, and make a 
reputation for having the best. It will 
then pay you. 
POULTRY MANURE FOR SMALL FRUITS. 


‘The droppings from a flock of fifty hens 
during a winter season is very ‘great, and 
the value of it as manure forsmall fruits or 
vegetables is of inestimable value. The ma- 
nure from fifty fowls during last winter was 
spread over a bed of strawberries quite 
thickly, and some thought it would burn 
and destroy the plants. They were not in- 
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the mamure had a most favorable effect. | of the vinegar, and make into a smooth 


producing a fine growth of plant and 
fruit of large size, far greater than ordinary 
barn manure. Fifty large Light Brahmas 
or Plymouth Rocks have made a barrel of 
manure every two weeks tRrough the win- 
ter,and during the summer a bushel basket- 
ful every week. This valuable product is 
not to be left out of the account in figuring 
up the income from a flock of fowls. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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AUTUMN NOTES. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








THE apple trees in this State and all 
through New England are heavily laden 
with fruit—some orchards needing many 
props to help Nature hold till ripe the 
bountiful burdens. So we know that with- 
in reach of all will be apples that can be 
made, by proper management, a most deli- 
cious sweetmeat, and ina great variety of 
ways, many of which perfectly disguise 
their original taste as well as name. 

Pears, too, are abundant and tomatoes, 
green and ripe—and all make exceedingly 
fine preserves. It seems that when any one 
fruit is unusually scarce, the lack thereof 
is most mercifully and abundantly made up 
by others. Some way seems always provided 
for escape from these domestic ‘ corners.’’ 

Hard, fair, sweet apples pared, quartered 
and steamed till tender and then cooked 
slowly for half av hour in a rich sirup, to 
which has been added some fine red currant 
jelly, will make a preserve few can say 
what it is made from, but which is sure to 
please the taste of the majority. Sweet 
apples, preserved alone and highly flavored 
with lemon, or lemon and ginger, give 
variety. Most housewives know that com- 
bined with quinces, when properly done, 
they are a superior sweet to quinces alone. 
Half a dozen sweet apples, cooked half an 
hour with a can of peaches makes a com- 
pote for immediate use of fine flavor and 
taste. 

Pears have not a very decided flavor of 
their own, and make, alone, an insipid sort 
of sweet; but a few cloves added to the 
sirup, for some, a blade or two of mace to 
some, a stick of cinnamon to some, and 
lemons to some, suits a wide range of tastes, 
and one will not serve pears till tired of 
them, and all flavors prove a pleasing com- 
bination to a fruit which, when cooked, has 
little natural flavor to commendit. Grapes, 
which are exceedingly abundant, make 
most acceptable jellies, jams and preserves. 
Tomatoes have rarely been so fair, large, 
handsome and cheap as the present season. 
Ripe or green they afford a delicious pre- 
serve, pleasing to even the few who do not 
like them in their natural state. They are 
very rich, and have the appearance of pre- 
served figs. I made my first attempt to 
make this vegetable into swectmeats with 
many misgivings, but was most happily dis- 
appointed by the favor my success found in 
alleyes and with all tastes. So we have one 
thing more we can utilize when peaches 
are scarce. 

The ripe tomatoes should be scalded and 
peeled into a porcelain kettle, an equal 
amount of sugar added, and all cooked 
slowly together till of a smooth consist- 
ency ; a few pieces of clean ginger root and 
a cup of lemon juice should be added, but 
the ginger root removed before the preserve 
is put into jars. A decided lemon flavor is 
desirable, as the little the tomato has of 
itself seems lost in cooking it. Long and 
slow cooking is necessary, and a handsome, 
jellied, well-tas’ing preserve is the result. 
Even green tomatoes treated in the same 
way are very good, but need longer cooking 
and more of the lemon to give them taste. 
So, between apples and pears and grapes and 
tomatoes, we will have ample for our win- 
ter stores without peaches, and even to 
what we may have, we can add occasion- 
ally, for change, a can of peaches, for a 
dumpling or a pie. One is well armed with 
& good supply of sweets in the larder, for 
they can be used acceptably in such a wide 
variety of forms—rolls, cakes, pies, pud- 
dings and the like. 

Pickles and preserves fall into the same 
category with all housewives, and some- 
thing comparatively new I have found I 
would like to give to the readers of THE LN- 
DEPENDENT. With those who have the 
benefit of the writer’s experience it “ stands 
at the top, most decidedly!” in the line of 
Pickles. It has a peculiar relish all its own. 
The ingredients are two large cauliflowers, 
sixty small cucumbers, four large green 
Peppers, one and one-half cups of brown 
Sugar, onehalf cup of flour, eighteen 


spoonfuls of dry mustard, three quarts of 

t vinegar, one ounce of turmeric, two 
quarts of small white onions. Take the 
Mustard, dour and turmeric with a little 





paste ; then stir it-into the rest of the vine- 
Rar and bring it to a boil for one moment. 
e 


n a weak brine, and then in that brine 
have been slowly ‘immered till tender. 
Drain well the v and over them 
a the boiling liquid. hen cold, cover. 

alf the above measure makes ample for 
one winter for a small family. 
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A REMEDY FOR INSECTS IN 
GREENHOUSES. 


BY MARGARET DALE, 


THE summer has now merged into 
autumn, and florists are now having a busy 
season, preparing plants and greenhouses 
for the winter supply of flowers. Let me 
suggest to those who may not be already 
aware of the fact that a liberal supply of 
tobacco stems spread thickly over the 
walks will prevent the development of in- 
sects, the pest of amateur as well as pro- 
fessional florists. Ihave been assured by 
florists of experience that fresh supplies of 
stems are all that they find necessary to 
keep their greenhouses in perfect condition 
regarding insects. Throughout the winter 
the stems must be renewed every few weeks, 
and, tho this may seem a troublesome 
operation, I am convinced that many per- 
sons will consider it an improvement on 
the old method of fumigating, by which 
the florist effectually smoked himself with 
sulphur or tobacco, while vainly endeavor- 
ing todestroy the flies and aphides that were 
luxuriating on his choicest carnations and 
roses. 

After being used in the greenhouses the 
stems can be utilized as a mulch about 
the June roses of the garden, where they 
prove an effective remedy for the slug. 
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OUR WAGONWAYS. 


It will astonish a great many persons to 
learn what a crushing mass of iniquities 
and drawbacks to civilization may be log- 
ically piled up on the account of bad wagon 
roads. A forcible movement is being 
pressed for a comprehensive exhibit at Chi- 
cago of everything which enters into road- 
making and maintenance, and the persons 
who are contributing to the effort have 
gathered together some remarkable argu- 
ments to impress upon our countrymen the 
importance of improving our internal 
highways. The movement is called ‘“‘an 
uprising against the bondage which is upon 
the pe ple that are hampered by poor means 
of communication—a protest against a tax 
indirectly placed upon every article of con- 
sumption.” The tendency of population 
toward the cities, the abandonment of 
farms, and even the modern development 
of ‘‘slums,” are largely ascribed to bad 
roads, which are said to be worse and more 
numerous here than in any other civilized 
country. Bad roads, it argued, cause 
schools and churches to be neglected. prevent 
social intercourse in the country, and make 
life in the rural districts cheerless, isolated 
and narrow. 

The movement now under way is aimed 
toward utilizing a part of the Exposition 
grounds at Chicago f'r a apapiste exhibit 
which shall show the people how to build 
and how to keep good roads, as well as 
teach them the almost vital need there is 
that we should all of us possess them. Very 
many of the implements and materials in 
use in road building are included in the 
original classification of exhibits for the 
fair ; and all areto bedisplayed there. But 
the movers for good roads say that the 
force of the display is greatly diluted, if 
not destroyed, by the manner in which it is 
to be made. It is to be scattered about in 
five buildings. In the Agricultural section 
will be shown methods of construction, ma- 
chines and apparatus for road-making, 
samples of wood-paving, and the methods 
of treating wood to cause it to resist decay. 





In the Mining Building will be collected | 


the stones. and stone mixtures or com- 
pounds, and the rock-crushers. Systems of 
drainage are classified for exhibition in the 
Transportation Building, while conduits, 
drains, sewers, bridges, working plans for 
paving and drainage, and the construction 
of roads and their maintenance, all belong 
to the department which exhibits in the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. 
It would seem that the exhibitions in the 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts buildings 
either conflict with or parallel one another ; 
but this is not the case, as one deals with 
roads from the farmer’s and the other from 
the engineer’s point of view. Either might 
be elaborated to comprehend the entire 
scheme; but the Exposition officials, while 
asserting that they fully recognize the im- 
portance of the subject, declare that this is 
not practicable. Those who are combining 
for an effective display insist that the 
should have a build Dg especially devo 
to it ; but the reply to this is that there is 
no room for such a building in Jackson 
Park. It will be a great pity if this best of 
all opportunities to educate the public in 
this direction cannot te fally embraced. 
We may feel sure that if it is not, it will 
not be due to any lack of energy and ardor 
on the part of the present reformers. In 
that case we shall not be surprised to see 
road-making and maintenance made the 
subject of a subsequent and especial ex 
sition. The knowledge of what is lost by 
the neglect of our wagonways is daily ex- 
tending, and with its sp is certain to 
come a more and more pressing demand for 
action that shall remove what is not 
merely a hindrance to progress, but a 
blot upon our national character—Har- 
por’s Weekly. 
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Sj 3 
Sarsaparilla 
CURES 
SCROFULA 


CATARRH 
RHEUMATISM. 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 












Aermotor, 
Does the @ work of 4 horses at half the oost of 


one, and is 


12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
& 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 
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}A Small g 
’Quantity of 


‘Liebig Company's | 
| Extract of Beef 


’ Added to any Soup, : 








; Sauce or Gravy gives 
(Strength and Fine Flavor. ; 
¢ Mavapoaite in Improved and Economic Cookery. $ 


akes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 2 


eee 


STUDEBAKER BROS., MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Builders of First Class Farm Wagons, 
also Farm Carts and General Business 
Wagons of all kinds, 





TOGETHER WITH 


AFULL LINE OF HARNESS. 
Write for Catalogue 





JAPANESE FINISH, for painting the 
interioc of buildings, is superior to all 
other paint and finishes. Beautiful and 
Durable. Send for sample card of tints to 

SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York. 


Tia Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 





SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 


@ new house, remodeling er 
one, and want a roof-covering 


Shingles we make. 
The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co.. 
1974 - ro F 


Succes Mrreet. Jereev Cliv 





WARNER'S SAFE CURE 
for Kiduey sod Liver diseases. dold by wl) drugcista, 











BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 








NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 











with every purchase. 

HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 
NESS, & HEAD NOISES CURED 

DEA ee SheUPREE 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month, 
Four Months, 
Six Months, 
One Year, 


eal Two Years, $5.00 
$1.00| Three Years, $7.00 
$1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
$3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from, Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.0v. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City. 


> 
oo 


Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci 








men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 












a in leavening strength. 
Government Food =; 


THESE ARE FRESH PROPOSITIONS 


Ist.—$10, 
oo oll ga share), that must soon be worth $150 pe 
7 
in the Sudbury pag yt Le mg the celebrated Stand- 
= ou —. 


vontally 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


ied 





A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
—Laiest United States 


KOVAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 





00 worth of LAND CO. Stock at par sales 


y large deposit of bigh de Nickel ore 


in C 
deposit of Slate, lying nearly hori- 
100 Sou teet from rom 2oen a = on the Grea’ t Lakes. 
an atements verified ore investment, .~ ine 
“pean i. eDPORB Duluth, Minn. 


STEINWAY 











Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 

“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 


BROKEN LINES 


OF 


Fall Ov ercoats 
FOR YOUTHS. 


Sizes 31 to 34. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


No. 44 East Fourteenth Street, 





UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 
CRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’s COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o) geen rd of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by oa — yo rf ony Aang! proper- 
ties ‘of we lected C 
= breakfast t eine with a tielicate ek, 

ge which may save us many heavy 
is +> the fon my use of such articles of diet that a 
constitut 





Made aoe arith boiling water or milk. nae ere 
in halen 5 ins, by, grocers. labelled thus 
EPPS & ic Ch 


Tendon, England. 








In proportion as the 
J ust infantis properly fed 
will there be health and quiet- 
ness in the household. Re- 
member, Ridge’s Food is no 
stranger. Used for 25 years. 


In cans, 35 cts. and u paclenn 
WOOLRICH & Co. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York, - 


NO OPERATION NECESSARY. G@ 








Wi See incontes able 













vel, with its 
Se Tortures, gives way sina eure io Lithia 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS (1. 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 


No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Ilastrated Catalogue, in which we offer Selected 
Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Columbus Day 


and Political celebrations. 


FIREWORKS 


‘ POLITICAL GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. : 


DECORATIONS 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS, 
PARADE TORCHES, Etc., Etc. 


Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rash. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place. 





1847 


Octover 20, 1892 





_ SPOONS aw FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on tho 
three: points most exposed to wear. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If are not sure where the 


genuine 


ogers Goods can be obtaived, address 


the MerIpENn BriTanniA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest desi nd valuable i 
ation will be mailed you. (M = 


you, (Mention this paper.) 





pNew York. 





g A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. — 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 


Send for Tlustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 





AND 


OF AMERICA, 
| New York. 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
_* re Wrst tose ‘New York. 
si Washington Street, Chicago. 





ELECTRIC CL CHT 


I.PoFRINK 
pe EAE 





Pews and 


S. C. SMALL 
& Co., 





W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Boston, Mass 











s THE INDEPENDENT Press, 4] AND > 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR AR FUUTON 8 STREFT. 


DICK’S «2t- SHOES 





Ladies’ i 5. Men’s, 

Bi: 

1.50. wit. DICK, SS: 
r, Dansviile, N.Y. 


DAVIS OLLAMORE 400 


(LIMITED), 


Have now ready for the Fall 
season a complete assortment 


DINNER WARE 


from the leading china man- 
ufacturers. 


PRICES MODERATE. 
Broadway and 2ist Street, 


NEW YORK. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


= NEW YORK, 
oe Make the Most Reliable 



















Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Travel 


Watt Pitter 


CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


130 and 132 West 42d SL., 


NEW YORK. 





RMova ar ¢ 


‘OVA, mFG 


ROYAL 
FLouR Le 





i 
m™ everywhere. 


The Flour Saved Pays the ost. 


Keep your flour in the 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


— Secure from gama Dust’ 


Dirt and Vermin. 
en Flour Bin is different 
from all others. It has a 
sieve, and i Rertetiy teh 
sieve, and is per: 
We refer to all Chicago as 
its smoalionse. Sizes to hola 


25, 50, 100 and 200 Ibs. always 
Sold by deniers 


Or, on 

receipt of $2.00 00 
we will send direct Seon the the 
ry the 50 pound bin here 
illustrated, made of tin and 

neatly japanned,. 

Royal Manufacturing Co. 

153-155 S. Jefferson St. 


Agente Wanted cHIcCAeo 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





CAMPING TOUR 


IN PALESTINE. 


If you desire to join wivege party of February 4th, 
Behdie. inte we aie 4 
ales e 
) address for particulars HONEYMAN 
Bininfela, New Jersey. 


t_ and one mont 


gy pt 
at Athens, Rome, etc. Loalin 
lox 765 





P. 8. EUS 


For saf 
efficient service it 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on American Continent. 


STIS, 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlingto 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Omaha and Denver. 


n Route’ 


Kansas City, 


track and 
sng regh cuummenh track an 


the 
General Pass’r 


& Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.. Chicage, il. 





HOMES 
AND 


IN THE 


RESORTS 


NORTHWEST. 


The Cheyenne Valley Retenaten 
of the Soo Lineis opening ter- 
ritory for thousands of New 
Homes. 

Charming resorts in Michigan 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota on 
this Line. 

Climate, fishing, shooting, and 
soil superb, Write for particu- 


1ars to 
Cc. B. HIBBARD, 
. P. A., Seo Line, 
Minneapolia. Minu. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. _ 








wy Rare Biss ater. 
venue, “is st St. 












ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Yo 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


PLAN. 
the St. Denis has been en- 


new and ha handsome pecan wenieh more 














































